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TURKEY. 


R. DISRAELI’S statement in the House of Commons 

on Thursday last conveyed no important information 
except that the Turks have succeeded in revictualling the 
fort of Niksics. It is, however, satisfactory to receive an 
official assurance that the Great Powers are not pressing 
unduly on the Sunray, and that negotiations with the 
vassal Principalities are pending. The demands of Servia 
and of Herzegovina for concessions of territory will cer- 
tainly not be granted ; but it is not known whether they are 
seriously preferred. In the meanwhile affairs at Constanti- 
nople have undergone no material change since the startling 
event of last week. The true history of the recent murders, 
as of the previous death of the SuLran, will perhaps never 
be known; but in both cases the simplest and least 
alarming explanation becomes more and more probable. 
It seems now to be the opinion of the European residents 
that the ex-SuLTan committed suicide; and it is even as- 
serted that he had blamed the Emperor Napoteon III. fornot 
adopting the same course after the catastrophe of Sedan. 
The motives which are alleged for the murder of the 
Ministers are intelligible and probable. According to one 
account, Hassan Bey was brother of a wife, or favourite, 
of AppuL Aziz; and another version represents him as 
having been a slave in the palace, and having afterwards 
attained military rank under the patronage of the Sunray. 
It is not incredible that he may have resented, both on his 
account and through a feeling of loyalty to his master, 
the revolution in which Hussein Pasna had a principal 
share. It is also suspected that the Sultana VaLipfi may 
have used Hassan to take vengeance for the dethronement 
of her son. It is said that she had relied on Hvsszin to 
secure the succession of her grandson Youssour, to whose 
service the Circassian Hassan had lately been attached as 
aide-de-camp. The solution of these mysteries is only im- 
portant as it may give a personal or a political character 
to events which are otherwise merely subjects of curiosity. 
If Hussein had been the victim of a conspiracy by his poli- 
tical rivals, the prospect of improvement in ‘l'urkey would 
be hopeless. The immediate consequences of the tragedy 
may perhaps increase the chance of peace. HussEIn PacHa 
was the consistent advocate of a vigorous suppression of 
the insurrection, though he may perhaps not have objected 
to ulterior measures for the benetit of the Christian popu- 
lation. If his counsels had been successfully followed six 
months ago, it is probable that many subsequent complica- 
tions would have been avoided. Neither Russia nor Austria 
was then prepared to defend the insurgents of Herzegovina 
against Turkish force; but Hussein’s policy of carrying the 
war into Servia and Montenegro would almost certainly have 
involved a collision with Russia. The Governments of both 
principalities are directed by Russian agents, sometimes in 
the character of cosmopolitan philanthropists distributing 
charitable funds, and of late as officers in the Servian or 
Montenegrin service. It is also doubtful whether the 
Torkish army would in the first campaign be strong enough 
to defeat in a war of invasion the armed population of the 
two provinces. The opinions which are attributed to 
Mipuar Pasa seem, even in the interest of Turkey, to be 
preferable to those of his late colleague and opponent. It 
is understood that he is free from the ordinary Turkish 
prejudices against the Christians; and in a provincial Go- 
vernment he seems to have succeeded in inspiring confi- 
dence in all classes of the population. Even a statesman of 
less intelligence could hardly fail to understand that all the 


benefit which has been derived from fortune and from 
diplomacy consists in a respite of limited duration from 
foreign interference. Pasna and the Granp 
Vizier will probably be anxious to make use of the in- 
terval; but their task is difficult, though perhaps not 
desperate. 

The constitutional projects which are attributed to 
Mipuat will almost certainly fail, if they are too ambitious. 
It may be desirable to restrain the arbitrary power of the 
Sunran by the institution of some kind of Assembly or 
Council which may exercise a superintendence over certain 
branches of administration, and especially over the finances; 
but the establishment of a representative system in Turkey 
is neither desirable nor possible. Two distinct races, even 
when they are not divided by mutual hostility, cannot 
legislate for one another or for the whole community. The 
experience of the present generation has produced more 
than one illustration of the unfitness of common Parlia- 
mentary representation for different countries and provinces. 
The disruption of the Danish monarchy was the direct and 
inevitable result of the abolition of the absolute power of the 
Kine; and the separation of Austria and Hungary furnished 
a comment on the present Emprror’s well-intended scheme 
for the common representation of the entire monarchy. A 
more complete analogy to the case of Turkey may be found 
on a small scale in Jamaica, where colonial Englishmen at 
last assented to the surrender of constitutional mghts which 
had become impracticable in consequence of the emancipa- 
tion of the negroes. A Mussulman Parliament would be 
more obnoxious and more formidable to the Christians than 
an absolute Sultan, who might perhaps regard with equal 
solicitude all classes of his subjects. On the other hand, a 
Legislature in which the Christians were represented in 
proportion to their numbers would not command the 
respect or obedience of the Ottomans or of the indigenous 
Mussulman population. There is no reason to suppose at 
present that Mipnat Pasua is a pedant or a dreamer ; and 
judgment on his measures may fairly be suspended until 
he has had the opportunity of proposing them. 

The interest of England in the Eastern question is above 
all things to maintain European peace. No other Power 
has so long and so consistently urged upon the Turkish 
Government the duty and the expediency of relieving the 
Christian subjects of the Empire from oppression. The 
main result of English influence has been the promulgation 
of equitable laws, which have unfortunately seldom been 
enforced. The Christian population feels less gratitude for 
the benevolent intentions of England than for the provoca- 
tions to revolt which have periodically proceeded from 
Russia ; yet the acknowledgment of legal rights, even when 
they have not been realized in practical administration, is a 
considerable advantage. A Minister of a provincial Govern- 
ment who is disposed to do his duty can always appeal to 
the authority of the Sultan’s deorees. The majority of 
Englishmen would perhaps thize with successive in- 
surrections against Turkish rule, but for two weighty 
reasons. No plausible plan has yet been devised for the 
security of the Mussulman population if the Government 
of the Porte were overthrown; and it is impossible to approve 
of projects of Russian aggrandizement. If any Turkish pro- 
vince can establish its independence by its own efforts, it will 
not have to complain of the adverse intervention of England. 
No politician who has paid serious attention to Eastern 
questions needed Lord Dersy’s late disavowal of any 
guarantee of the sovereignty of the Porte against its 
subjects; but he perhaps judged rightly in correcting a 
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delusion which may be carelessly entertained. Half a 
century ago, when foreign politics were influenced by 
theories and motives which have since become obsolete, 
it was never suggested that the English Government 
should aid the Porte in suppressing the Greek insurrection. 
In modern times it is still less conceivable that any English 
Minister should use the national forces against Bosnian or 
Bulgarian rebels. Servia itself, notwithstanding its prac- 
tical independence, is not diplomatically regarded as a 
sovereign State; and consequently any contest in which 
Servia may be engaged with Turkey would be considered a 
civil war. In dealing with foreign Powers it is necessary 
to be guided by general considerations of policy and right 
which are not applicable to the domestic quarrels of 


The latest events and rumours which affect the Turkish 
question are but moderately reassuring. The Servian 
army is still apparently ready to cross the border ; and the 
mission which the Government of the Principality had 

to send to Constantinople seems to be suspended. 
It is naturally inferred that the Servians must be acting 
under the direction of Russia; but it is possible that local 
factions and intrigues may explain rapid vacillations of 
policy. Expressions of a dissatisfied or menacing nature 
which are attributed to Prince GortcHakorr or to General 
IonaTigrF may be safely regarded as apocryphal. Statesmen 
and diplomatists are not in the habit of communicating 
their serious purposes to journalists who profess to report 
their conversation, There is reason to suppose that the 
Emperor ALEXANDER, with whom the decision of peace or 
war ultimately rests, is disinclined to a rupture with 
Turkey at the present moment. If it is true that a new 
version of the Berlin Note is in preparation, negotiation 
will afford opportunity for delay. A year’s experience of 
the complications which arise from the present state of affairs 
in Turkey has probably convinced the majority of European 
Governments that the policy of encouraging insurrections 
is dangerous and doubtful. At the same time it cannot be 
denied that the Great Powers have become in some degree 
responsible for the concession of equitable terms to the in- 
surgents, and for the observance of the promises which have 
been made by the Porte. The pretext for the Berlin 
Memorandum which was founded on the non-performance 
=o Turkish Government of the terms of the ANDRASSY 
Note was unreasonable and vexatious. Nothing practical 
could be done during the continuance of the insurrection, 
which had through the whole of the interval been kept 
alive by the aid of Servia and Montenegro at the instiga- 
tion of Russia. The Porte is still bound, by its acceptance 
of the Anprassy Note, to improve the condition of its 
Christian subjects. All attempts to fuse by constitutions 
or other contrivances the different races and religions into 
one political community will be entirely wasted ; yet it is 
possible that, simultaneously with the revival of their own 
national and religious enthusiasm, the Mahometans them- 
mee may word ea that it is for their own interest 
to deprive unfriendly neighbours of a permanent excuse for 


THE EXTRADITION CORRESPONDENCE. 


4 publication of the correspondence on the cases of 
Lawrence and Wixstow coincides with the death of 
the upright and able magistrate who exercised jurisdiction 
in all matters relating to extradition. As chief Police 
Magistrate, Sir Tuomas Henry not only administered 
criminal law, but advised and assisted the Home Office 
on all questions relating to his department. When he was 
employed in the negotiation of some of the extradition 
treaties he showed that he possessed diplomatic as well as 
judicial ability. An admirable temper, a courteous and en- 
gaging manner, and a vigorous intellect entitled him to 
the regard of his colleagues, to public esteem, and to the 
confidence of successive Ministers. Some of the most im- 
t letters in the recent correspondence were addressed 

by Sir Tuomas Heyer to Mr. Cross. The discharge of 
Instow, who had been arrested for extradition on the 
demand of the American Government, was an unavoidable 
result of the conflicting opinions of the two Governments. 
Winstow had been more than once remanded on the appli- 
cation of the Arrorney-General, in the hope that the 
American Secretary of Stare might be induced to enter 
into some arrangement which would enable the English 


Government to grant the extradition of the prisoner. As 
Mr. Fis has declined to give the undertaking required by 
the English Government, not only the process against the 
accused person, but the article of the Treaty of 1842 which 
provides for extradition is virtually at an end. Two or 
three other alleged criminals will profit in the same manner 
by the difference of opinion which has unfortunately arisen, 
There was nothing special in the case of WINSLOW, nor was 
there any reason to suppose that he would be tried on any 
other charge than that on which his extradition was de- 
manded. The refusal of the English Government to grant 
extradition is general in its terms ; and, as there is no chance 
of a concession on the American side, extradition is 
abolished or suspended until some new treaty is concluded. 
The difficulty which has occurred arose in the case of 
LawRENCE, who was some time since surrendered on pre- 
liminary proof of forging a certain bond and an affidavit. 
It appeared that Lawrence was charged with frauds on the 
Customs department of enormous amount; and that the 
forgeries were said to have been committed in the course 
of his operations. His English solicitors having repre- 
sented to the Home Office that it was intended to try 
LawkENcE not only for forgery, but on charges of con- 
spiracy and smuggling, Lord Dersy, at the request of Mr. 
Coon, instructed Sir THornton to protest at the 
proper time against the prosecution of the prisoner on any 
other charges than those on which the extradition had been. 
granted. fn the controversy which ensued, the Foreign 
Office seems merely to have served as a channel for the re- 
presentations of the Home Secretary, who from the first 
held a strong opinion in favour of the most limited con- 
struction of the treaty. ‘“‘ It was always,” he said, “ taken 
“ for granted by the magistrate that the provisions of the 
“ Extradition Act were well known to the American 
“ authorities, and that in their application for extradition 
“they recognized such provisions and proceeded under 
“them.” Mr. Cross agreed with Lord Dersy that it 
would be desirable to avoid a discussion if LawkENcE 
were tried and convicted for the forgery; but he appre- 
hended that in the actual circumstances it would be 
necessary to make an earlier protest. “ Mr. Cross feels 
“ that this question of the right of asylum is one above all 
“others on which public opinion would with justice be 
“ highly sensitive.” Mr. Cross’s opinion on all subjects 
connected with the administration of justice is entitled to 
respect; but something might be said for the contrary 
proposition. The right of asylum for foreign criminals is 
one above all others on which public opinion has the 
smallest possible occasion to be sensitive. 


On inquiry, Sir Epwarp THornTon was informed that 
the United States Government would first try Lawrence 
for the extradition crime, and that, if he should be 
acquitted, they would then consider their future course. 
Mr. Cross nevertheless still pressed for a clearer under- 
standing on a point on which he seems himself never to 
have entertained a doubt. He was fully convinced that the 
Act of 1870 was strictly consistent with the treaty which had 
long before provided for the surrender of criminals to be 
tried for the crime charged in the demand of extradition. 
On a literal construction of the treaty the arguments of 
Mr. FisH seem to confute Mr. Cross’s interpretation. The 
provision that an accused person shall be surrendered on 
preliminary proof that he has committed certain offences 
is not incompatible with a right to prosecute him on any 
other charge. The treaty imposed a duty on the sur- 
rendering State without restricting the jurisdiction of the 
State which obtained the surrender. The practice and the 
tacit understanding on both sides appear, on the other 
hand, to have supported Mr. Cross’s contention. Even in 
the disputed case of Lawrence, the American Government 
was evidently anxious to confine the prosecution to the 
extradition charge, although it refused to give an undep- 
taking which perhaps it might not have been able to 
perform. Mr. told Sir Epwarp Txornron that, 
although Lawrence had been indicted for a number of 
other forgeries, he had not been arraigned upon them, 
or called upon to plead, and that the District At- 
torney for the State of New York hoped to obtain a 
conviction on the original charge. The indictment, in 
fact, contained counts for forgeries of certain Customs 
entries; but the legal adviser of the English Legation ex- 
pressed an opinion that there was no substantial variation 
from the charges which had been proved in London. The 
defendant declined to plead to the additional counts; but 
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the Court overruled the objection, and ordered that pleas of 
Not Guilty should be entered on his behalf. The Judge 
naturally declined to notice an allegation, which neverthe- 
less seems to have been true, that rhe District Attorney of 
New York included the objectionable counts in the indict- 
ment, in contradiction to the express orders of the Presi- 
pent and the Arrorney-GexeraL. It is not the business of 
a criminal court to inquire how a prisoner was brought 
within its jurisdiction, or whether a prosecutor whose pro- 
ceedings are formal and regular has violated some ex- 
traneous obligation. 

The action of the Arrorney-GeneraL and of his Govern- 
ment was creditable to their moderation and good faith. 
Mr. Prerreroint, having been retained for Lawrence before 
his accession to office, was unable in the first instance to 
take a part in the proceedings, of which the conduct there- 
fore devolved on the Soxicrror-Generat.. When Mr. 
Pierreromt himself intervened, his instructions to the 
District Attorney would have prevented all dispute if they 
had been loyally obeyed. “I now repeat,” he said, “ what 
“« I have heretofore written with ‘ carefulness and urgency,’ 
“and what 1 carefully tried to impress upon you when I 
“saw you, that, for grave political reasons, LawRENCcE 
“‘ must first be tried upon the charges upon which he was 
“* extradited, and upon no other until that trial is ended ; 
“and whether subsequent proceedings for other crimes 
“‘ shall or shall not be taken must await the order of the 
“ Presipent. Now, upon an examination of the papers, it 
“is perfectly easy for you and the Court to determine upon 
** what charge Lawrence was extradited, and to proceed to 
“try on that charge and that only. This is a matter of 
““ great importance, and you must not blunder in it. There 
“are consequences involved in it of a serious nature, as 
‘“‘ T have already told you, and we want to proceed in strict 
‘conformity with international law and international 
“* courtesy ; therefore I merely add, try him first upon the 
“ charge for which he was extradited, and for that only. 
“ This instruction is so specific and definite that it does 
“‘not seem possible that an honest mistake can be made 
“in this matter.” Whether the direct disobedience to an 
order issued in the name of the Preswent was due to an 
honest mistake is a question in which foreigners have no 
right to interfere. The District Attorney of New York has 
contrived to raise the issue which has resulted in the 
suspension of the practice of extradition. Mr. Fisu, though 
he had shown statesmanlike prudence in his solicitude to 
avoid a controversy, has since insisted on the right of 
the American Government to unconditional extradition 
of criminals. Between the United States and England the 
question depends exclusively on the terms of the Treaty, 
and it seems impossible to dispute the correctness of Mr. 
Fisu’s interpretation. The minor dispute on the clauses of 
the perversely ill-drawn Act of 1870 is no longer important. 
Mr. Cross, with good reason, differs from the opinion of a 
Canadian Court which has decided that the deliberate 
prohibition of unconditional surrender was overruled by 
the vague language of the 27th Section. Even if the 
Legislature had succeeded in stultifying itself, the rights 
of a foreign State can be in no way affected by a municipal 
Statute. 


The obvious remedy for the untoward consequences of 
the discnssion is the conclusion of a new and improved 
treaty. Both Governments recognize the expediency of 
an arrangement ; but they have not thus far been able to 
agree on the terms. It is perhaps unlucky that the 
negotiation on the English side is controlled by Mr. Cross, 
who shares, as he himself says, the national sensitiveness 
on the right of asylam. It would be more reasonable to 
be sensitive to the inconvenience of attracting and main- 
taining all the rascally swindlers who may find the United 
States too hot to hold them; nor is the impunity which will 
be secured to indigenous rogues altogether reassuring. 
There seems to be no valid objection to Mr. Fisn’s pro- 
posal that persons surrendered by warrant of extradition 
shall be liable to prosecution for any offences on which a 
demand for extradition could have been founded. In the 
domestic administration of justice no similar scruple pre- 
vails. A criminal who is now undergoing his sentence on 
a conviction for being accessory after the fact to murder 
was first taken into custody on a charge of deserting his 
wife and family. The English Government has no interest 
in securing to an American forger impunity for a burglary 
ay whieh he may perhaps have varied his occupation. 
4+xtreme solicitude for tac retention of crimixals was more 
intelligible in the mythical and sparsely inhabited king- 


dom of Romutvs than in Great Britain, which is sufficiently 
populous. Another difficulty which impedes an agreement 
on the terms of the new treaty might perhaps also be re- 
solved by the adoption of Mr. Fisu’s suggestion. It seems 
more reasonable to entrust the discretion of refusing extra- 
dition on the ground that the accused person may be charged 
with a political offence to the Secretary of State than to 
the chief magistrate at Bow Street. On this point the 
decision of the Executive Government ought to be absolute 
and final. It is right to admit that, from the first letter in 
the correspondence to the Presipen1’s recent Message to 
Congress, the American Government has been courteous 
and temperate in the maintenance of propositions which 
Mr. Cross and Lord Dersy have not successfully confuted. 
The United States could not be expected to modify the 
treaty for the sole purpose of reconciling it with an Act 
of Parliament which was inconsistent with the international 
contract. It may be hoped that, after no long interval, it 
may be found possible to obtain Parliameptary sanction to 
a greatly improved treaty. 


THE SHAH INCOGNITO. 


PLEASANT, if unfounded, ramour tells us that 

our friend the Suan is coming again to Europe, but 
this time he is to hide the full blaze of his glory and of his 
jewels. He is coming incognito. We shall not see that 
famous coat displayed in public, and it will not be thought 
a necessary mark of respect to dog him wherever he goes. 
His precise object in returning in a comparatively humble 
way to the theatre of his former triumphs is not stated, but 
it may be conjectured that his principal wish is to get 
away from Persia. It must be owned that those who have 
looked behind the scenes, and ascertained what Persia is 
really like, do not picture it as at all a desirable place to 
live in even for the Suan. The English public has been 
recently indebted to Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD for a detailed and 
graphic sketch of Persia as it is in the current year, and 
the reader of Mr. ARNOLD’s instructive pages will gather 
that the sun looks down on few regions more utterly 
miserable than the land of the Suan. It cannot even be 
said that all is divine there except the spirit of man; for 
Persia is cursed with the most detestable of all forms of 
climatic wretchedness—icy cold in winter, and blazing heat 
in summer. Still Persia has been great, and man so far 
conquered nature as to thrive there once in prosperity and 
power. Now everything is fast lapsing into ruin. The only 
possible consolation which the philanthropist can find in 
thinking of the Persians is to learn that there are so few of 
them. It is the most uninhabited of inhabited countries. 
On the main road the traveller may journey for 
thirty miles at a stretch without seeing a human 
being, and Mr. Arnon ealeulates that the total population 
does not exceed two millions and a half. Even this, how- 
ever, is a large number of human beings to be hopelessly 
and perpetually wretched; and all the inhabitants of 
Persia seem to be as wretched as the nature of man will 
permit, except the few lucky people who have got hold of 
the right end of the stick, and are the oppressors of their 
countrymen. No doubt oppression, if constant, systematic, 
and ingenious, has its charms for its perpetrators; and the 
petty tyrants of Persian society are masters of their craft. 
They hire a district from the Suau, and they get out of it 
the last farthing that torture can extract from the cnulti- 
vators of the soil. When an additional excuse for severity 
is afforded by the duty of repressing alleged crime, the 
sternness of the Persian character comes out in all its 
grandeur. Mr. Arvyoxp tells us of one Governor who had 
a way of encasing his victims in brick cylinders up to their 
necks, and then pouring in plaster of Paris to harden round 
their bodies; and of some extraordinarily vexatious 
persons who, having strayed into the paths of heterodoxy 
and attempted the life of the Sus, were punished by 
having slits made in their bodies, into which lighted 
candles were inserted. Under such a rule culti- 
vation and commerce are almost extinct, and Persia 
will soon scarcely be able to afford a candle when it 
wants to startle criminals. It has lately been using 
up its last resource by exporting its coinage. All the 
gold is gone, and almost all the silver. When we read 
a description of this state of things, we naturally reeur 
in memory tothe grand project for railways, and to the 
other gorgeous features of the concession with which Baron 
Revrer dazzled us when the was here. The same 
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thought occurred to Mr. Arnot, and his practical obser- 
vation led him to the conclusion that railways in Persia 
are not likely to be remunerative, there being absolutely no 
passengers whatever, mules sufficing for the scanty goods 
traffic, and the chief towns being adroitly disposed so that 
to connect any two of them it is necessary to pass over a 
chain of mountains largely formed of particularly hard 
stone. 

One thing, and one thing only, to make life bearable the 
Swax really possesses. There seems no end to his jewels. 
He has got so many that, in sheer despair of discovering 
any more appropriate use for them, he has had a huge globe 
covered with precious stones; and it is pleasant to hear that 
he has bright thoughts of London and Paris, and has had 
the spaces allotted to England and France encrusted with 
diamonds. Otherwise the Snan must be one of the most 
forlorn of princes. His kingdom is long past reforming, 
and all he can do is to pocket the sums at which the privi- 
leges of oppression are purchased. It was only with great 
difficulty, and by condemning him to temporary disgrace, 
that he saved the life of his favourite Minister and 
travelling companion. For the Suan is in his turn a slave. 
If the Persians are nothing else, they are zealous according 
to the fashion of their religion, and the moollahs add a 
fierce spiritual tyranny to the secular tyranny of lay 
plunderers. The Suan was, however, sufficiently stirred 
by all he had seen and learnt in Europe to wish to do some- 
thing for his subjects. He could not bear to come home 
and let things go on precisely as they had done before he 
went so far and for so long a time to improve his mind. 
He accordingly instituted Boxes of Justice, into which 
any one who had a complaint to make might insert a 
summary of his grievances. This broad project of re- 
form was, however, paralysed by the wicked people 
against whose iniquities it was directed; for they 
adopted the simple plan of waiting outside the Box 
of Justice, and punishing every one who ventured to 
_ anything into it. The Suan was thus checkmated. 

e had done all he could for his country. The Boxes of 
Justice were a failure, and nothing else occurred to him. It 
is at once very comic and very melancholy to think that 
this was the real issue of the Suau’s travels. We can all 
remember how much was done to improve and instruct 
and encourage him here, to how many galleries and 
museums and workshops he was taken, with how many 
eminent statesmen he was enabled to go through some 
form of conversing. And then, when he got back, and the 
fruit of teaching and meditation was to appear, he set up 
boxes for poor people to put petitions in, which were to 
come straight to him, so that he might really understand 
the wants of his country. But the petitioners were 
frightened away from the boxes, and then the Suan had 
no other resource left. Everything, he felt, must once 
more go on in its old forlorn course; and he could only 
testify by an accumulation of diamonds on his globe to the 
superiority of customs and government which he had ob- 
served in England and France. 


In India, as those who know the history of Sir Sarar 
JunNG will understand, we have, and we discharge, the satis- 
factory and inspiring duty of making Mahometan Govern- 
ments better. We supersede them as in Onde, or we 
improve them as at Hyderabad. We put down oppression, 
we give security of life and property. A Mahometan 
reformer like Sir Saar June can, by the pressure of our 
influence and the light of our example, do something very 
different for his countrymen from the poor SHau’s Boxes 
of Justice. But out of India England, from the force of 
circumstances, and in the necessary interests of self- 
protection, is engaged far beyond her wishes in the barren, 
dreary, saddening task of keeping up decaying, unimproving, 
oppressive Mahometan Governments, in order that com- 
manding positions may not fall into the hands of enemies. 
In Persia the influences of England and Russia are always 
contending, and however much we may dislike to have to 
own it, the influence of England steadily wanes before 
the influence of Russia. The Caspian is now a Russian 
lake, although the southern shore belongs to the Swan. 
The Persians in their hopeless misery see that, so far as the 
Russian boundary extends, life and property are secure ; 
the cultivator reaps the produce of the soil, the tyranny of 
the moollah and the tax-farmer is unknown, and every- 
where there appears a tyranny which, if stern, is at least 
beneficent. On Persia itself Russia forces such small 
amount of commerce as the poverty of the country will 
permit. The Persians are made in all the northern dis- 


tricts to trade exclusively with Russia, and, by an adroit 
manipulation of Customs duties, and still more by the Rus. 
sian Government insisting that all debts due to its traders 
shall be promptly paid, Russian traders can thrive where 
other foreign traders would lose money, and the productions 
of Russian industry are successfully thrust on the Persian . 
market. Russia is near, and England is far off; and while 
Russia could occupy the northern districts of Persia with- 
out anything more than the shadow of a resistance to 
overcome, England could only maintain the integrity of 
Persia by success in a general war which might com. 
pel Russia to recede fora time. The Persians, or at least 
the leading Persians, may be credited with a wish to 
remain in independence. It would be a shock to their 
pride, and a greater shock to their religious feelings, to see 
the boundaries of a Mahometan Government narrowed and 
the boundaries of a Christian Government enlarged. They 
therefore cling in a feeble and general way to the support 
of England as the only Power willing and able to protect 
them. But in daily life the pressure of Russia is too strong, 
with Persian commerce at its command, with an over- 
powering military force always ready to dictate, and with 
the dangerous contrast of decent administration to offer 
just over the border. It is of no use to ignore facts. Persia, 
while independent, cannot become Russian in feeling ; but 
Russian supremacy is overshadowing Persia, and one reason 
why the spell of Russian mastery is felt is that the advance 
of Russia insensibly presents itself to thousands of the 
most miserable of mankind as the only refuge from their 
misery of which they can dream. 


THE EDUCATION DEBATE. 


N R. FORSTER’S opinion of the Government Edu- 
cation Bill was necessarily an important feature in 
the debate on the second reading. He is the author of an 
Act under which, in connexion with the already existing 
machinery, the elementary education of the country has been 
carried on for the last tive years; and, in spite of all the 
faults that have been found with it, no idea of repealing 
that Act has been entertained on either side of the House. 
The present Bill may alier the proportions of the main 
elements on which the Act of 1870 rests, but it does not 
propose absolutely to repeal any of its important provisions, 
while it contains proposals for applying a different sort of 
pressure to those districts in which the pressure provided 
by the Act has been found to be inoperative, and for 
relaxing the pedantic obligation of creating School 
Boards which characterized the measure of the late 
Government. It is natural, therefore, for those who 
have consistently supported the Act of 1870 against 
assailants, whether on the Conservative or the Liberal 
side, to turn to Mr. Forster for information as to 
the extent to which the provisions of the Bill fulfil 
the professions of the Government which has brought 
it forward. His speech on Monday contained man 
valuable suggestions for the amendment of the Bill 
in Committee; but the gist of his criticism was that the 
extension of the present system which Lord Sanpon pro- 
poses does not go so far as it might. Lord Sanpon finds 
that, under the law as it is now, @ very large number of 
children remain without education. There are two ways 
in which this state of things might be dealt with. One is 
to make the powers of enforcing school attendance which 
School Boards or other authorities may assume if they like 
universal and imperative. The other is to provide some 
less stringent mode of enforcing attendance in districts in 
which there is no disposition to put these powers in 
force. Mr. Forster is strongly in favour of the former 
course. He has convinced himself that the system 
of direct compulsion may safely be extended over the 
whole kingdom, and, as between equally feasible alterna- 
tives, he naturally inclines to the one which is most logical 
and simple. But the relative merits of direct and indirect 
compulsion are not really under consideration. The posi- 
tion of the Government is substantially this:—We are 
anxious to extend the scope of the Act of 1870, but we will 
only consent to do so in our own way. Our way is to give 
Town Councils and Boards of Guardians the same powers 
of making by-laws for enforcing school attendance that 
are already enjoyed by School Boards. Beyond that we 
will not introduce direct compulsion, except in cases where 
indirect compulsion has been tried and failed. Where it 
has been tried and failed we are ready to resort to direct 
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compulsion. To say that this is a less satisfactory mode 
of dealing with the subject than to introduce direct compul- 
sion in the first instance everywhere is only another way 
of saying that the Conservative way of looking at the 
question is not so good as the Liberal way of looking 
at it. That may or may not be true, but it is not much 
to the purpose. ‘The country has taken to itself a Conserva- 
tive Government, and the meaning of this choice is that 
it likes Conservative methods of legislation better than 
Liberal methods. If it had been filled with strong convic- 
tions about direct compulsion, it would not have brought 
about a change of Ministry one result of which was to sub- 
stitute Lord Sanpon for Mr. Forster. The wisest course 
that a practical politician can take is to accept the Bill for 
what it is worth, and to do all that he can to make it 
worth as much as possible. 

We question whether, from this point of view, Mr. 
Forster attaches enough importance to the 7th Clause 
of the Bill. Lord Sanpon’s speech on Monday seems 
completely to bear out the view we have taken of 
the extent and meaning of this provision. It is meant, he 
says, to be a stringent one, and its intention is “ that no 
“ child from five to ten”—the Times’ report makes Lord 
Sanpon say “ from seven to ten,” but a reference to the 
clause shows this to be an error—“ shall be able to be 
“ continuously and without reasonable excuse kept awa. 
“ from instruction of some kind or other. It is intended, 
“if he is not sent to school continuously and habitually, 
“that then the strong compulsory power shall come in. 
‘*The clause gives the power of direct compulsion.” Lord 
Sanpon next meets the objection that the clause may not 
be carried out. Those who raise this difficulty, he says, 
forget the later clauses of the Act. ‘“ These clauses give 
‘** the Education Department the right to supersede the local 
“ authority, and send agents downand pay them out of the 
“ rates, and keep them there for two years to see that direct 
“‘ compulsion is carried out in the locality.” Ifthe 7th Clause 
is interpreted in this sense, all the direct compulsion that 
is really necessary is obtained. It may be convenient that 
the Town Councils and parishes shall have power under the 
6th Clause to make bylaws respecting the attendance of 
children at school as if they were a School Board ; but even 
without this permission the ultimate motive power of the 
Bill would be direct compulsion. In the first instance, the 
child is forbidden to work unless he has been to school, 
and it is hoped that his parents will see the disadvantages 
of this prohibition so keenly that they will take care to 
send him to school. But in the event of this indirect 
method failing, the direct method must invariably be re- 
sorted to, unless the local authorities are prepared to set the 
Education Department at defiance. The Kducation Depart- 
ment, according to Lord Sanpon, will have the same power 
of dealing with a local authority that allows a child between 
five and ten to be continuously, and without reasonable 
excuse, kept away from school, which it will have 
over @ local authority that allows a child to go to work 
without a labour pass ; and that power is a power of super- 
seding the local authority, and sending agents down to see 
that direct compulsion is carried out. 


If Lord Sanpon were charged with the interpretation as 
well as with the preparation of this Bill, we should be con- 
tent to leave the matter at this point. It is necessary, 
however, to remember that when the Bill has become law, 
the meaning of this 7th Clause will have to be determined, 
not by reference to Lord Sanpon’s speeches, but by the 
construction which the Courts will put upon its actual 
words. From this point of view the clause in its present 
form is not beyond the need of improvement. Supposing 
that the Education Department, having been warned by 
one of their Inspectors that within the jurisdiction of such 
or such a local authority there are several parents keeping 
their children away from instruction, proceed to declare 
that local authority in default, will it not be open to the 
Courts to say that the Education Department are read- 
ing the clause as if it ran, “If a parent neglect to give 
” his child instruction, then it shall be the duty of the 
“Jocal authority to get an order to send that child to 
“ school,” whereas it really runs, “ If it shall appear to the 
“local authority that a parent neglects to give his child 
“ instruction”? Will not the Courts be likely to say, further, 
that it must give effect to the words “if it shall appear ” as 
well as to any other words in the clause, and that, if effect 
is given to them, the Education Department have no power 
to declare a local authority in default unless they can show 
that it does appear to that authority that a parent is neg- 


lecting to give his child instraction and that it refuses to act 


on this conviction ? If this should be the interpretation put 
on the clause, it might as well never have been inserted in 
the Bill. So long as a localauthority keeps its own counsel, 
no one can possibly prove that anything has appeared to 
it. It may be shown that something ought to have ap- 
peared to it, and that upon this appearance it ought to 
have taken certain steps. But to show that it has appeared 
is another affair, and, unless these words are held to be so 
much surplusage, their presence will make the clause of no 
value. It they are mere surplusage, what is the use of re- 
taining them? The 7th Clause will read much better 
without them. A law enacting that, if the parent of a 
child shall do one thing, it shall be the duty of the local 
authority to do another thing, is perfectly intelligible. The 
duty of the local authorities is proved by the same set of 
facts that prove the existence of the parents’ neglect ; and, 
if they omit to do their duty, the Education Department 
have their work marked out for them. On the other hand, 
to say that, if it shall appear to the local authority that a 
parent is doing one thing it shall be its duty to do some- 
thing else, it may be necessary to prove a distinct set of 
facts—those, namely, that go to affect the local authority 
with the knowledge that the parent is neglecting his duty. 
When the omission of half-a-dozen words would apparently 
make the intention of the Act unmistakable, and, more- 
over, would make that intention precisely what Lord 
SANDON says it is meant to be, we fail to see sufficient 
reason for keeping them in. 

We have left ourselves but little space for discussing the 
debate as a whole. But, in fact, it brought out very few 
novel views, while its interest culminated in the majority 
by which Mr. Munpet1a’s crude amendment was defeated. 
Whatever may be the personal reasons for Mr. Dixon’s 
retirement from Parliament, the step, following so closely 
on Monday night’s division, aptly symbolizes the fate which 
has befallen the aggressive League of which he was the 
mouthpiece. 


THE CINCINNATI CONVENTION. 


bigs the people of the United States are satisfied with the 
machinery of their own Constitution, it is not the 
business of foreigners to object to results which may some- 
times seem to them anomalous. The founders of the 
Republic expected that the PresipENnT would always be one 
of the most eminent statesmen of the time; and during 
the life of the generation which had established national 
independence the anticipation was justified. WasHINncTon, 
JEFFERSON, the elder ApaMs, Mapison, and Mownrog were 
considered either by the whole community or by their 
respective parties to have performed great public services. 
In course of time the election, which was designed to be 
single, became practically divided into two, or rather into 
three. Each of the two great ties which are now 
represented by the Republicans and the Democrats found 
it necessary to unite in the choice of a single candidate ; and 
the organization and management of the two nominating 
Conventions is a more elaborate business than the final 
trial of strength between the two parties. It scarcely ever 
happens in ordinary times that the nominees of the two 
parties are designated beforehand by general reputation 
or popularity. Mr. Lincotn’s conduct of the Govern- 
ment during the war and General Grant’s great military 
services made them exceptions from the general rule. The 
electoral practice has now reverted to its normal condition ; 
and the apparently strange proceedings of the Republican 
Convention at Cincinnati are strictly conformable to prece- 
dent. Ifit were possible in England that the office of 
Prime Minister should be conferred by direct popular 
election, neither party, if other things remained as they are, 
would be embarrassed by conflicting claims of more than 
one or two candidates. For the most part the recognized 
leaders, whether they were Pir or Fox, or DisragLi and 
GLapsToNe, would be preferred to rivals who had already 
acknowledged their superiority. American Conventions 
have passed over the claims of CLay and Wesster; and 
Mr. Lincoty was at his first election preferred to Mr. 
SewarD because he was almost entirely unknown. At 
present there is no Republican or Democratic leader, and 
nearly all the candidates at Cincinnati may be regarded as 
nearly on a level; yet it is remarkable that the nominee 
—— no political section of the party, and that he 

never been supposed, except by the astute managers of 
the election, to have a diasead success, 
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The introdaction of Mr. Donato Cameron into the | 


Cabinet on the appointment of Mr. Pierrepont to the Eng- 
lish mission was interpreted by experienced politicians as 
a contrivance for securing the nomination of Mr. ConKLING. 
The connexion is not immediately obvious to strangers ; 
but Mr. Cameron’s family has long exercised great local 
influence in Pennsylvania, and the father of the Minister 
of War has always taken an active part in the operations 
which the reforming section of the Republican party con- 
demns as corrupt. Mr. Conkiixe, as one of the most 
skilful and successful manipulators of public patronage, is 
understood to have enjoyed the support of the Presipent ; 
and it was thought that the vote of Pennsylvania would 


be purchased for Mr. Conktina by the promotion of | passed 


Mr. Cameron. The office-holders on whom Mr. Conk1ine 
mainly relied are a powerful and active body, and they 
controlled in his interest the election of delegates 
from New York; but nevertheless the most con- 
spicuous champion of the actual political system had, 
as it now appears, no chance of success.. Mr. BLaine, 
late Speaker of the House of Representatives, suddenly 
became the ostensible favourite of the regular politicians, 
though a section of the party professed to believe certain 
charges of corruption which were lately preferred against 
himin Congress, probably for the purposes of the election. 
Mr. Mortox, who is distinguished from Mr. ConkLine by 
still laxer notions on questions of currency and of public 
faith, had few supporters. Mr. Bristow was recommended 
by his exertions tor the exposure and punishment of frauds 
on the public exchequer; and he has for the first time 
during General Grant’s term of office administered the 
‘Treasury on sound principles. The other candidates were 
thought to be proposed only for the purpose of obtaining 
complimentary votes from their respective States in the 

iminary ballot. Mr. Harrranrr was not seriously pro- 
posed by the delegation from Pennsylvania, and when Mr. 
Haves of Ohio numbered sixty votes in several successive 
ballots, probably but few were in the secret of the com- 
bination by which Mr. Batre was eventually defeated. 
On the eve of the election Mr. Biaine’s friends attempted to 
form a coalition with Mr. Brisrow, who was to receive 


| the Vice-Presidency, with its chances of succession to 


the highest post; but Mr. Buaine, though he was sup- 
ported by the largest section of the Convention, was met 
by a stronger body of determined opponents. In one of 
_the numerous ballots by which American Conventions, like 


Roman Conclaves, feel the strength of different parties | 
and candidates, Mr. Biaixe obtained upwards of three | 


hundred votes out of a total of seven hundred and sixty- | 
| may possibly become a majority, believes that more is to 


five. 

By some process of reasoning which belongs to the inner 
mysteries of American elections, the managers discerned 
at this point that Mr. Buaine had polled his whole force, 
and that it only remained for his adversaries to choose 
among various combinations of the hostile majority. The 
meaning of the scattered votes at the previous ballots was 
not that the delegates preferred their ostensible candidates, 
but that they agreed in opposition to Mr. Biaine. It was 
apparently also known that it would be impossible 
to unite the dissentients in favour of Mr. Conxuine, 
Mr. Bristow, or Mr. Morton. The nomination of 
Mr. Hayes could give little offence to any party, and it 
probably secures for the Republicans at the choice of 
Presidential electors the powerfal State of Ohio. It 
would be easy to develop an obvious analogy by recording 
the contest and the result in the picturesque dialect of 
the Turf; but there is a fundamental difference between 
Cincinnati and Epsom or Newmarket. Although owners, 
trainers, and jockeys have much in their power, the quality 
of the horses is still the principal element in the result of 
the race. In an American election the candidate is nothing ; 
and his fortunes depend almost wholly on the skill of his 
experienced trainers and backers. Mr. Hayes may probably 
possess the merit for which politicians in the United States 
principally care. The party will put forth its strength to 
seeure the return of a respectable candidate who has 
probably neither friends nor enemies outside his own 
State, and who has not been associated with political or 
‘pecumiary scandals. 

The slightness of the influence which the President of 
the United States exercises on public policy is at the same 
‘time a consequence and a cause of the indifference of the 
people to the qualifications of candidates. It would be un- 
reasonable to allow a wide discretion in the conduct of 
affairs to the nominee of afew obscure managers of election 


machinery. When General Grant was first elected, he 
thought, not unreasonably, that his personal claims would 
justify a more independent position. At that time he 
seriously wished to reform the administration, and he 
cherished a questionable desire for territorial aggrandize- 
ment. In attempts to improve the Civil Service he found 
himself powerless when he came into collision with the pro- 
fessional managers of the party; and the Senate, on suffi- 
cient grounds of policy and prudence, restrained his 
ambitious designs. General Grant himself had improvi- 
dently assisted the Senate in imposing restrictions on 
his unpopular predecessor. On his own accession he found 
that the patronage of his office had to a great extent 
into the hands of the leaders of the majority in 
the Senate. It was only by establishing an understand- 
ing with the veterans of corraption that the PresipENt 
could surround himself with grateful or expectant clients, 
and provide for his friends and his family. The services 
which he has rendered to his party have not secured 
him a single vote for the re-election to which he once 
aspired. His successor will probably have to content him- 
self with a single term of office. Mr. Haves indeed will 
have served the purpose for which he has been selected if 
he wins the race against the Democratic nominee who is 
still to be chosen. The chances of success at present in- 
cline to the Republican side. The reaction against their 
party exhausted itself in the last election of members of 
Congress, and in the autumn elections of 1875 the Repub- 
licans had recovered their ascendency. The Democrats are 
divided among themselves on the question of currency ; 
and, although the section which supports specie pay- 
ments will probably prevail, it is uncertain whether 
Western voters will support a candidate who is 
pledged against inflation. The Republican platform or 
declaration of principles is designedly vague and unmean- 
ing. The Convention declared itself in favour of a return, 
at some indefinite time and by an unknown process, to 
specie payments. It also advocated the maintenance of 
good faith to the public creditor; and it once more com- 
mitted the party to the barbarous system of protective 
duties. To a resolution against Chinese immigrants an 
objection was raised by a small minority on constitutional 
grounds; but the question was not whether a consistent 
policy should be adopted, but how to secure the vote of 
California for the party. The only issue which may per- 
haps be raised in the Presidential election is whether the 
National Debt shall be partially repudiated. The Repub- 
licans have, after much vacillation, determined to maintain 
public honesty, while a section of the Democrats, which 


be got by bribing debtors than by satisfying creditors. If 
the Democratic Convention adopts the principles of Free- 
trade, it may lay for the party the foundation of future 
success. 


PENAL JUSTICE. 


oo day new questions arise as to crime and crimi- 
nals—how we are to get hold of those who commit 
crimes, how we are to treat them when condemned, what 
are to be the limits within which punishment is to be con- 
fined. The last few days have shown us how wide is the 
range which these questions assume, and how various 
are the localities they affect. The controversy with the 
United States as to extradition illustrates the difficulty 
with which the most civilized nations make and maintain 
the arrangements necessary to prevent justice from being 
defeated by the ever-increasing facilities of modern locomo- 
tion. The Bill introduced by Lord Satissury for rendering 
the subjects of native Indian princes who engage in the 
African slave-trade punishable by the English Courts of 
Bombay shows how jealously we have to watch lest the 
immunities we have accorded to semi-barbarous States 
should shorten our own arm when it is intended to punish. 
Thursday night was mainly taken up in the House of 
Commons with the consideration of a measure the prin- 
cipal object of which is to ensure that prisoners through- 
out England shall be treated on a uniform system. ‘I'he 
question of the proper limits of punishment always exer- 
cises a fascination over minds philanthropic, dreamy, or 
innovating ; and in a single week the French Senate has 
discussed and rejected M. ScHeLcHER’s motion for the 
abolition of the punishment of death, the announcement has 
been made that the new Italian Minister of Justice only 
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office on condition that he should be allowed to 
introduce a Bill for the same pu , and Mr. Taytor has 
made an ineffectual protest against flogging in the navy. 
It is fortunate for legislators when any question of penal 
justice raises an issue so simple and so clear as that 
with which Lord Satissury proposes to deal. The slave- 
trade on the coast of Africa is almost entirely kept alive by 
foreign traders. If left to itself, it would soon die out; for 
if there were no market, no slaves would be brought down 
from the interior. Those traders who provide the capital 
and the organization necessary for the profitable pursuit 
of the business are for the most part natives of India, and 
it would seem to be equally incumbent on us and easy for 
us to punish them. Bat the High Court of Bombay has 
decided that it has no jurisdiction over such subjects of the 
native princes of India as engage in slave-dealing out of 
India. Not only are the subjects of these princes thus 
protected, but it becomes difficult to secure any con- 
viction at all, as an alleged offender can set up 
the defence that he was born out of what is strictly 
English territory in India, and this is a statement 
much easier to make than to disprove. The simple object 
of Lord Satissury’s Bill is to give the Court of Bombay 
a general power to try for the offence of slave-dealing any 
native of any part of India. To such a measure no native 
rince can have any objection; and, in point of fact, the 
Rao of Curcu, one of whose subjects was the alleged 
criminal released by the decision of the Bombay Court, 
did all he could to prevent the defeat of justice, although 
all he could do was to issue a proclamation which he had 
no power to enforce. He will now have the satisfaction of 
thinking that his own subjects will no longer be able to 
disregard his wishes and to escape the punishment they 
deserve. 

The debate on the Prisons Bill opened a series of con- 
troversies which were conducted with more animation than 
the nature of the subject might have given reason to 
expect. The management of prisons is not in any way a 
battle-ground of political parties, and the opposition to 
Mr. Cross’s Bill was signalized by the curious alliance of 
Mr. Ryanps and Sir Wittiam Bartretor. Mr. Cross pro- 
poses that the Imperial Government shall take charge of 
all the prisons in England and Wales, and he supports his 
proposal by arguments of undeniable force. As things 
stand now, there are in some places more officials in a 
prison than there are prisoners ; leniency of treatment pre- 
vails in one county, severity in another; it is almost im- 
possible for Visiting Justices to understand when they may 
act for themselves and when they require the sanction of 
the Home Secretary. Prison labour is conducted with such 
variations of system that it is partly remunerative in 
one place and almost entirely unproductive in another ; 
and the classification of prisoners on any large scale is 
rendered impossible. On the other hand, it is owned that, 
if all prisons are placed under a central authority, there 
will be some loss of dignity and importance incurred by 
local magistrates. The ratepayers find the money for 
prisons, but then they have the consolation of thinking 
that persons of whom they know something manage the 
prisons ; and although the Home Secretary has even now 
some power of interference, it is obvious that there could 
not be the great varieties of treatment and management 
which different prisons exhibit, unless the power of 
the Home Secretary were subjected to much practical 
restraint. When, accordingly, it is urged that local 
independence will suffer somewhat by the proposed 
change, the answer of the Government is that local 
independence shall be paid for the loss it sustains. It 
offers to relieve the ratepayers of an annual burden 
exceeding half a million sterling, and it confidently 
urges that, whatever else ratepayers may like or dislike, 
they at any rate must like that. The opponents of the 
Bill protest that they will not barter them heritage for 
a mess of pottage, and that it is much better for the 
ratepayers to bear the cost of prisons than to see impaired 
the authority and consequence of their true representatives, 
the magistrates. With a boldness which was at least 
creditable to his candour, Sir Massry Lopes, in defending 
the Government Bill, challenged his adversaries on a point 
which they had thought might be safely taken for granted. 
He denied that the magistrates were in any way the repre- 
sentatives of the ratepayers. They are in his eyes mere nomi- 
nees of the Crown, ‘and all that he could see in the Bill was 
that it substituted due set of Crown nominees for another. It 
was urged as a farther argument against the Bill that, if 


the Government were to take over the prisons, it might on 
precisely the same grounds take over lunatic asylums and 
the police ; and more than one supporter of the Bill said 
that there could be no valid objection if the Government 
liked to even as far as this. The whole discussion 
threw a light on the general views of the Government as 
to county administration which will probably receive the 
attention it deserves. The Government has been often 
accused of having forgotten its promise to deal with county 
administration, or at best of only dealing bit by bit with a 
great subject. It has, perhaps, a more definite aim than has 
been ascribed to it. It may see that any alteration of county 
administration must take the shape of giving increased 
power to persons elected by the ratepayers. But there are 
some things which touch too nearly the security of the whole 
country to be safely submitted to the varying views of 
elective bodies. If prisons, asylums, and police were in the 
hands of the central Government, elective bodies, it might 
be calculated, would not do much harm; and much the 
easiest way to get these advantages for the Government is 
to buy them gradually and quietly before a general scheme 
of county reform is proposed. It must be admitted that, 
if this is the main purpose of the Government, none but a 
Conservative Government could have a chance of carrying 
it into effect. 


That the French Senate should have been invited to 
sanction a Bill for the abolition of capital punishment, and 
should have summarily refused, cannot surprise us in 
England, to whom all the arguments on the subject have 
been long familiar. It is much more important that a 
special Commission appointed at Rome by the Italian 
Minister of Justice has unanimously recommended that 
capital punishment should be abolished throughout Italy. 
As the views of the Minister were well known, and 
nominated the Commissioners, it is not, surprising that 
he should have received the Report he looked for. Bat, if 
the arguments by which capital punishment is generally 
supported have any solid foundation, Italy is one of the 
last countries where the experiment of abolition should be 
tried. The Correspondent of the Times who forwarded a 
summary of the Report proceeded to describe two murders 
which had recently been committed in Rome on almost 
the same spot. The murders were as deliberate, brutal, 
and reckless murders as could be imagined. Not only was 
there full deliberation and a set purpose, but in both cases 
the murderer had killed other persons who rushed to the 
spot when the cries of the first victim roused their at- 
tention. If death is looked on as the only appropriate 
punishment for murder, and life is to taken for 
life, it is impossible to imagine any case in which 
the punishment could be more richly deserved. If, 
again, capital punishment is yan as a deterrent, 
these Roman ruffians want deterring as much as any hu 
beings could want it. The abolition of capital endows 4 
began in Tuscany, where the manners of the people are 
proverbially mild, and murder is almost unknown. Ii is 
now to be applied to populations habitually brutal and law- 
less ; and if they are improved by the assurance that the 
may murder as much as they please withont the slightest risk 
to their own lives, the advocates of abolition will have won 
as signal a victory as they could desire. But it must not-be 
supposed that the new system will replace a system under 
which murder is really punished with death. The Italian 
murderer knows that, even as things are now, there 
is but a very slight chance of his being executed. The 
Court of Cassation has just commuted the sentence of 
one of the very worst murderers that have ever attracted 
attention in Italy—a man whose crime awakened the 
deepest horror and indignation in a populace not inclined 
to view murder with too much indignation. If such a 
man is to be spared, if ped x. ord belief that the rightecus 
indignation of justice wi i a the wild indignation of 
relatives and spectators is to be falsified in so glaring an 
instance, it is perhaps better that there should be no more 
mockery, and that capital punishment should be done away 
with altogether. If hereafter it is restored, it can scarcely 
fail to be restored in a shape which will permit its de- 
terring effect to be really operative. We have seen some- 
thing of the same failure of our system when we 
have had a weak Home Secretary; but with a firm 
Home Secretary, we know fthat in clear cases of 
extreme guilt the law will take its course. All 
our English experience goes to show that there 
are punishments which, if sparingly but strictly ad- 
ministered, will deter where nothing else will deter. This 
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was the answer of two successive First Lords of the 
Admiralty to Mr. Tartor when he proposed to abolish 
flogging in the navy. There are men so bad and so dead 
to gentler treatment that either they must be flogged or 
discipline in a ship is at an end. The cases of flogging in 
the navy are exceedingly few, and occur almost exclusively 
on foreign stations, where insubordination is peculiarly 
dangerous. We do not see why there should be the 
slightest pity felt for murderers like those of Rome, or for 
sailors whose insubordination is a peril to a whole service. 
To be executed or to be flogged is less than they deserve, 
rather than more, and much of the misplaced pity they 
occasionally awaken is due simply to the ignorance of 
people who do not come really into contact with crime, and 
do not realize into what atrocities of ruffianism human 
nature can sink, 


M. BUFFET’S ELECTION. 


BUFFET has been elected a life member of the 
e Senate, and the Republican party have been almost 
as much excited as though the four constituencies which 
rejected him at the general election had come clothed in 
sackcloth to ask him to condescend to represent them. 
The alarm would have been less intelligible if he had been 
made a Senator by a department, since in that case it might 
have been argued that reactionary views were beginning 
to raise their head in the country. But an election by the 
Senate itself implies nothing as to the state of public 
opinion ; it is, at the most, evidence of the state of opinion 
among the Senators. It is by no means certain, however, 
that it has even this latter significance. M. Burret has been 
Prime Minister; he is a man of high personal character ; 
he is liked by Marshal MacManon; he has been a victim to 
his Conservative opinions. Here are four reasons which, 
taken together, seem to make his election by the Serate a 
very natural event. It is easy to understand that many 
Senators may have wished to see him restored to 
public life without at all desiring to see the present 
Ministry overturned. They may have thought that his 
election would please Marshal MacManoy, or that it would 
be a proper homage to virtue in distress, or even that it 
would enliven the pre-eminent dulness of a Senator’s Par- 
liamentary life. This last consideration may perhaps have 
had more weight than people suppose. It is a terrible 
burden to belong to an elective Second Chamber which has 
nothing to do. lf an English peer finds the House of Lords 
uninteresting, he is not obliged to attendthedebates. But 
when a department has taken the trouble to elect a Senator, 
it expects him to do something in return for the honour. 
He must at least be present at the sittings of the Chamber 
and take part in its divisions. A man who is obliged to 
sacrifice himself in this way may be pardoned if he is 
anxious to make the sittings as amusing and the divisions 
as important as circumstances will allow; and when M. 
Burret appeared as a candidate for the seat left vacant by 
M. Ricarp, an opportunity of doing this presented itself. 
No matter how inclined the Senators may be to magnify 
their office, they must be conscious that their doings have 
hitherto been of no interest to any one but themselves. 
Public affairs have gone on just as they would have gone 
on if there had been only a single Chamber. M. Burret’s 
election has at all events whe this reproach away. The 
Senate has been more talked about during this last week 
than in all the months that it has been in existence. 


Whether it was wise in the Republican party or in the 
Government to minister to this feeling as they have dune 
is another matter. Probably they were over-confident of 
victory in the first instance, and did not stop to remember 
that, while M. Burret himself could suffer very little from 
an additional defeat, his adversaries might suffer a good deal 
if, contrary to expectation, he should be successful. As 
the day of the election came nearer, and it became evident 
that the contest would be a close one, they may have been 
tempted to angle for wavering votes by representations of 
the tremendous consequences that might be expected to 
follow upon M. Burrer’s victory. In this way they 
found themselves by degrees committed to a more serious 
line upon the subject than they would have thought it 
prudent to take up in cold blood. As soon as the result 
was known, Versailles was filled with rumonrs of a 
Ministerial crisis. If the Government had just been beaten 
on a vote of want of confidence, the excitement could 


hardly have been greater. The Cabinet, it was said, 


would resign, and Marshal MacManon would endeavour to 
govern by Ministers taken from the majority in the Senate. 
According to some accounts, the Marsan had himself 
favoured M. Burret’s nomination. He was frightened at 
the Radicalism of M. pp Marcére, and had convinced him- 
self that the safety of France demanded a return to that 
Conservative policy which M. Burret had so persistently 
pursued. The wiser of these prophets avoided any im- 
mediate falsification of their predictions by making them 
depend on another event. M. Burret’s election, they said, 
did not in itself necessitate the resignation of Ministers ; 
it could only have this effect if it proved the forerunner of 
the defeat of the University Bill in the Senate. The 
Cabinet must command the confidence of both Chambers ; 
and, if the only important measure which it has yet brought 
forward should be rejected in one of them, it could not 
coutinue to hold office. If this view of the situation were 
to be finally adopted, the difficulty of carrying on the 
Government would soon become insuperable. To say that 
a Cabinet must have a majority in two Chambers, chosen 
on different principles and by different electors, is to 
lay down a condition which is at once impossible to fulfil 
and unnecessary to exact. If parties are at all equally 
balanced in the Senate, the votes of the life members may 
carry the day, and the life members may represent nothing 
but a former state of feeling in the Senate. The very fact 
that the Cabinet expresses the opinion of the country 
would prevent it from expressing the opinion of the 
Senate. If it were to resign on every occasion on which it 
was defeated in the Second Chamber, what would be the 
advantage of being victorious in the popular Chamber ? 
The inevitable result of such a doctrine would be a per- 
petual dead lock. A Cabinet which commanded the con- 
tidence of the Senate would not command the confidence 
of the Chamber of Deputies; a Cabinet which commanded 
the confidence of the Chamber of Deputies would not 
command the confidence of the Senate. One resignation 
aust follow upon the heels of another, until at length the 
abolition of the Second Chamber would be demanded by 
an irresistible force of public opinion. Nor is it in the 
least necessary to the conception of a Second Chamber that 
the Cabinet should possess its confidence. It can discharge 
its true function of delaying legislation, and so giving the 
country time for reconsideration, just as well when it is 
opposed to the Government of the day as when it is on 
good terms with it. The ideal Second Chamber ought 
not to be a mere reproduction of the popular Chamber. It 
is essential that the Cabinet and the Chamber of Deputies 
should pull together, because the confidence of the Chamber 
of Deputies is the motive power of legislation ; but it is not 
in any way essential that the Cabinet and the revising 
Chamber should pull together. The worst result that can 
happen from their quarrelling is that this or that Bill may 
fall through, and the possibility and propriety of this is 
conceded in the very existence of a revising Chamber. 
Probably very little would have been said of any impending 
resignation of Ministers if the enemies of the Cabinet had 
not built their hopes on a supposed disagreement between 
Marshal MacManon and M. Doraure. Certainly it is not 
the fault of French politicians if the Marsnat continues to 
govern constitutionally. The probability that he will not 
govern constitutionally is constantly conceded by all parties. 
The idea of a coup d’état is suggested to him whenever 
there is the least difficulty in the conduct of affairs, and it 
does real credit to his straightforwardness and honesty of 
purpose that it should be so steadily put aside. On this 
occasion the most confident statements were hazarded as 
to the Marsuat’s determination not to be drawn a single 
step further in the direction of Radicalism. He was said 
to have especially disliked the changes which M. Ricarp 
and M. pe Marcére had made in the administration of the 
Interior, and to have made up his mind that, rather 
than allow any further dismissals of Conservative pre- 
fects, he would accept M. Duravre’s resignation, and take 
the consequences. How much of truth there was in these 
fancies was shown by the significant fact that four prefects 
in whose retention in office the MarsHaL was supposed to 
have specially interested himself have been dismissed dur- 
ing the week, and their places filled by Republicans of more 
decided opinions than any yet promoted by the Govern- 
ment. When once the theory of a disagreement between 
the Cabinet and the Presipent is disposed of, the import- 
ance of M. Burret’s election becomes very small. Indeed, 
the only considerable consequence that it now seems likely 
to have is one which is favourable to the present Cabinet, 
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The prospect of a majority in the Senate led by M. Burret, 
and embodying the views of the majority in the old Assem- 
bly, has very much modified the hostility of the Republi- 
cans to M. Duraure. Though they do not greatly like his 
policy, they at least like it better than any policy which 
the MarsHaL would be willing to accept, supposing that 
M. Doravre retired ; and this preference makes it likely that 
their support of the Government will for the remainder of 
the Session be very much more hearty than it would 
have been if M. Burrer had been defeated. 


THE BARBADOES DISTURBANCES. 


HERE is no account of further disturbances in Bar- 

I. badoes; and the riots which occurred some weeks 

ago seem to have been attended with extenuating circum- 
stances. The mobs which committed various acts of 
lunder and disorder appear to have abstained from taking 

ife. Their leaders were probably as ignorant as themselves ; 
and both may have been deluded into a belief that they 
were carrying out the wishes of the Governor. If they 
professed to desire Confederation, their comprehension of 
the phrase was probably as vague as that of the Russian 
malcontents who at the accession of Nicnoias clamoured 
for a Constitution, which they supposed to be the name of 
the Grand Duke Coystantine’s wife. All that the mis- 
guided negroes understood was that a difference had arisen 
between the Governor and the planters; and they took 
the side of the adversary of the class which, possessing 
property and paying small wages, was represented to 
them as the cause of their sufferings. No further in- 
formation has been received as to Mr. Hennussy’s con- 
duct before the disturbances; and it may be assumed 
that the charges urged against him by the West 
India Committee have not been fully sustained. In 
a later proclamation he voluntarily states, probably 
for the purpose of correcting the popular prejudice, that 
the project of Confederation would neither affect the 
unsatisfactory state of the island nor relieve the distress 
of the population. It still remains to be ascertained 
whether his language justified the jealousy and irritation 
which were perhaps the immediate result of the agrarian 
riots. A political measure, such as the union for certain 
Pp of some adjacent islands, was necessarily ad- 
dressed to the educated part of the community. It 
would have been absurd to appeal to negro labourers on a 
uestion which they could not possibly understand. Lord 

ARNARVON had taken every precaution to guard against 
misunderstanding by referring the absolute decision to the 
local Legislature. It is possible that the Governor may 
have been more deeply impressed with the urgency of the 
measure than the Secretary of Srare, who is compelled 
to distribute his attention over half the world. On 
the main question there can be little doubt that the 
sensitive colonists were in the wrong. Mr. Hennessy 
has perhaps, for reasons of immediate expediency, some- 
what underrated the bearing of political union on the eco- 
nomical causes which really produce popular discontent. 
It is at least possible that neighbouring communities would 
understand their own interest in relieving the difficulties of 
Barbadoes if the affairs of the colonies were discussed in a 
federal Assembly. 

A Correspondent of the Times has explained, in an in- 
structive letter, that the distress of Barbadoes is the inevit- 
able result of excessive population. At the date of eman- 
cipation and long afterwards the planters in the island 
were exceptionally prosperous, because the whole of the 
soil was held in private property, while an abundant popu- 
lation had no means of subsistence except wages. In 
Jamaica and some other colonies the liberated slaves 

referred to satisfy their simple wants by cultivating the 

d on which they squatted; and coolies were imported 
at a heavy cost of money and of controversy to do 
the work which had no attraction for the negroes. 
Since that time the population of Barbadoes has doubled, 
while the demand for labour has apparently not increased. 
Wages have consequently fallen, and, notwithstanding the 
fertility of the soil and the genial nature of the climate, the 
working classes suffer chronic distress. It is not difficult 
to believe that the white minority which naturally exer- 
cises political power has been careless in respect to the 
social and economic wants which properly belong to the 

rovince of local administration. Several successive 

vernors had anticipated the remonstrances by which 


Mr. Hennessy has provoked the indignation of the planters ; 
and it is possible that persons and classes may sometimes 
have been held responsible for evils which were economi- 
cally unavoidable. No community of employers will per- 
manently raise wages above the level which is determined 
by the balance of supply and demand; nor perhaps could 
the Barbadoes colonists, even if they had been liberally 
inclined, have afforded to augment largely the cost of 
raising their produce. On the other hand, it may readily be 
believed that they have profited to the best of their ability 
by the needy condition of the labouring population. 

The moral state of the negroes appears to be in many 
ways unsatisfactory. It seems that, forty years after the 
abolition of slavery, marriage has not yet become a popular 
institution, and that relations exist which are compendiously 
designated as profligate. Whatever may be the customs of 
the negroes, it would seem that they tend rather to pro- 
mote than to limit the increase of population ; for it is also 
said that the barbarous practice of infanticide is widely 
prevalent. The Irish in the time of their greatest distress, 
as at the present day, were singularly exempt from the 
vices which are attributed to the negroes, and it is 
unnecessary to add that infanticide was unknown. The 
excess of population in Ireland was closely connected with 
the universal habit of early marriages, but the economic 
result of opposite practices seems in both countries to have 
been the same. The most obvious remedy in both cases is 
emigration; and the superfluous labour of Barbadoes 
might probably find an outlet in almost any part of the 
West Indies. It might perhaps be difficult to convince 
the owners of property that it would be for their interest 
to promote a movement which would have both the object 
and the consequence of raising the rate of wages; but the 
alarm which was naturally produced by the riots may 
perhaps suggest the expediency of great social changes. 
The most intolerant West Indian champion of the rights 
of property cannot but admit that in some manner the in- 
habitants of the island must be kept alive. If the capital 
disposable for the employment of labour is insuflicient, 
the removal of the whole or part of the surplus population 
would diminish the burden. If no colonial funds can 
at present be procured in Barbadoes for the encourage- 
ment of emigration, it may probably be worth the while 
of importers of labour in other colonies to offer induce- 
ments to settlers accustomed to industry. It is of course 
possible that immigrants might become squatters; but it 
has always been the policy of the larger West Indian settle- 
ments to promote population. In a letter signed by several 
clergymen and missionaries, it is stated that provisions 
were abundant when the riots commenced ; but the seasons 
of actual distress and of political disturbance seldom 
coincide. Habitual discontent takes the form of violence 
through the operation of external causes, such as the 
popular belief that the Governor had sanctioned a redis- 
tribution of property. 

Although indignant patriots in Barbadoes as in larger 
communities talk loudly about constitutional rights, it is 
doubtful whether, after the recent collision between the 
two races, representative government will continue to be 
practicable. The present system is recommended by re- 
spectable antiquity, but it was founded for the benefit of 
one dominant class which had in all respects common 
interests. The enfranchisement of the slaves altered or 
reversed all the conditions of the experiment. In a West 
Indian colony, as in a Southern State of the American 
Union, it would be intolerable that the inferior race should 
exercise permanent supremacy by reason of numerical pre- 
ponderance. By force or contrivance the whites have 
already in almost all parts of the former Confederacy re- 
sumed the power of which they had been temporarily 
deprived. ‘he Federal authority and the public opinion 
of the entire nation will probably give the coloured people 
sufficient security against extreme oppression. In Barba- 
does the owners of property have so managed an extended 
suffrage as to control the Legislature ; but it is possible that 
under some astute leader the coloured majority might 
at-a future election reverse the balance of power. The 
English colonists would assuredly not be constrained by 
the letter of any Constitution to obey a Legislature and 
Government chosen by the negroes. For the present the 
mass of population has no confidence in an Assembly which 
primarily regards the rights and interests of the planters. 
Within a few years after emancipation the Assembly of 
Jamaica defeated in Parliament a proposal made by Lord 
Mecsourne’s Government to govern the island as a Crown 
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eolony. Thirty years later the entire community, after the 


experience of the disturbances of 1865, willingly accepted 


the form of government which had previously been de- 
nounced; and from that time the colony has enjoyed per- 
fect tranquillity, and has steadily increased in prosperity. 
No English Minister willingly reduces the area of Parlia- 
mentary government; but the prejudice of a former 

neration against various methods of administration is 
ice obsolete. It is not improbable that a dictatorship 
will be the only effectual mechanism by which conflicting 
interests can be reconciled in Barbadoes. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S APOLOGY, 


R. CHAMBERLAIN having, after a fashion, apolo- 
gized for the gross and vulgar abuse which he 
bestowed on Mr. Disrae.t the other day at a meeting of 
the Birmingham School Board, it is pleaded by his friends 
that the language attributed to him “ may properly be con- 
“sidered unsaid.” It isa good rule, no doubt, that hot 
language in debate, when frankly admitted and regretted, 
should be passed over. But it may be questioned whether 
Mr. CuampBerzarn’s apology is of a satisfactory kind. He 
says that he “ cannot recall to mind the exact words which 
“were hastily uttered on the occasion in question,” but 
hopes that his “ actual language may have been uninten- 
“ tionally misunderstood.” It is easy to conceive that an 
excited speaker may not have a distinct recollection of the 
precise language he has used; but he must at least have 
some idea of what he meant to say, and of the spirit in 
which he said it. It is not, it must be remembered, of a mere 
casual slip of the tongue, of the use of one word for 
another, that Mr. CuamBerLaiNn is accused, but of a sus- 
tained vituperation, built up of several charges ; and though 
he now professes to regret that he “should have used ex- 
“‘ pressions which conveyed, or could be construed into, 
“an imputation on the personal character of members 
“of the Government,” this searecely goes beyond saying 
that he is sorry, not so much for what he said, as that he 
compromised himself by his way of putting it. It appears, 
from a letter which has been published by a member of the 
School Board who was present on this occasion, that Mr. 
CuamBerLain’s remarks having been at first supposed to 


“pply to some of his own colleagues, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
eli 


berately explained that he was speaking of the Govern- 
ment, adding, ‘‘ Nor was it insinuation; Ido more than 
“insinuate; I charge them with deliberate dishonesty.” 
Whatever may have been the precise form of his attack, it 
is difficult to understand how it can have been an “ un- 
“ witting offence,” inasmuch as it expressed ideas which 
must have been distinctly formed in his mind; and, in 
framing his apology, he would have done well to study 
that which Mr. Lowe had recently to offer. An apology 
which is equivocal or grudging only adds to the original 
offence. As it is, although Mr. CHAMBERLAIN may be allowed 
to escape without being challenged to make good his in- 
dictment, the ebullition must be noted asa personal charac- 
teristic. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is a conspicuous member of a body 
of advanced politicians who look forward to a period when 
they will be able to carry out their peculiar views in office ; 
and he is about to take a formal step in this direction by 
asking Birmingham to send him to Parliament. It is in- 
teresting, therefore, to study Mr. CHAMBERLAIN as a type 
of the stuff of which the governing class of the future is 
to be composed, and to consider how far public life will 
be affected by the change. 

The first thing that strikes one about Mr. CHaMBERLAIN’s 
fisb-fag eloquence is the contrast which it presents to the 
oratory of the member who at the present moment is chiefly 
identified with Birmingham. Mr. Bricur has often had to 
say strong things about public men in and out of Parliament, 
but he has never stooped to such a strain as this, nor indeed 
is it possible even to imagine his doing so. In Mr. CuamBer- 
Laix’s crude and spluttering discourse may be traced the 

ominant weakness of the new school of politicians. 

t marks the distinction between a man of education in 
the ordinary sense, as implying merely a certain range of 
knowledge, and a man of culture, as indicating the effect 
of intellectual studies on character and ways of thought 
and speech. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is a fair example of the 
Mechanics’ Institute mind. He is no doubt what is called 
well informed, and has a practised intelligence, which 
works in a hard, mechanical way, without insight or inspira- 
tion. He first attracted attention by an article in a maga- 


zine, which was bold and dashing enough, but im every 
sentence 8 sted the trite commonplaces of a smart 
schoolboy. "AW hat he had to say had been already said over 
and over again, though perhaps nobody had ever before 
ventured to bring together so large a number of wild and 
fanciful projects. Since then Mr. CaampBeriain has ac- 
quired a reputation, which is probably deserved, as a local 
administrator, and he has also come forward pro- 
minently in public questions on the extreme Radical 
side. It may be believed that he has practical ability 
within a certain sphere; but he has yet to show 
that he has the intellectual qualities which are essential 
for the position to which he is supposed to aspire. The 
article to which we have referred was remarkable only for 
the dogmatic glibness of the style, and was destitute of any 
trace of matured conviction or statesmanlike suggestion. 
It was made up, in fact, of just such things as a lad would 
say offhand because he had read or heard them somewhere, 
without understanding their relation to each other, or to 
the general constitution of society. Here and there in the 
programme of what were enumerated as n reforms 
there were proposals which might fairly be argued; but 
nothing could be more hopelessly futile than the idea 
that all these questions could be taken up in rapid suc- 
cession and settled, as it were, by to-morrow at noon, Any 
one who could seriously contemplate such a course of 
policy must be singularly ignorant, not only of English 
history, bat of the ordinary impulses of human natare. 
The Mayor of BirmincHaw is not the first rash sciolist who 
has thought that the world could be reconstructed all at 
once. 

In his recent outburst against Mr. Disrari we have an- 
other illustration of the temper and frame of mind in which 
Mr. CuamBerar, after a close business career, has suddenly 
plunged into politics. He appears to be under the impression 
that, as Parliament is at present constituted, it is possible 
for “‘ a man who hardly ever told the truth except by acci- 
“ dent, a man who went dowr to the House of Commons 
“and flung at the British Parliament the first lie that 
*‘ entered his head” (we are not assuming that this was 
precisely the language which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN used ; we 
are dealing merely with his general conception of the 
Premick)—that it is possible for one so destitute of any 
particle of honour or integrity to command the confidence, 
or at least submission, of the whole body of Parliament. 
It is hard to say to what conclusions a man might not 
come who began by assuming that the earth is flat and 
that the sun goes round it, and something similar may be 
expected from the confusion of mind of a politician who 
has worked himself into the belief that public spirit, 
and even the sense of common decency, is so abso- 
lately dead in this country as Mr. Cuamper.ain’s lan- 
guage would imply. It is evident that this attack, 
though immediately aimed at Mr. DisRag.t, is in reality 
directed against Parliament and the constituencies; and 
it would be interesting to know where Mr. CuaMBEeRLAIN 
hopes to obtain a leverage for his great scheme of reform if 
public opinion is so debased as he describes it. There is 
another very suggestive point in Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
apology, that in which he pleads that he had been greatly 
overworked, and that he was speaking “ under considerable 
“ mental strain, and in face of somewhat irritating inter- 
“ ruptions.” This suggests an uncomfortable conception 
of the chronic explosiveness which might be expected 
from so excitable a statesman under the mental strain and 
irritating interruptions of official life in the House of 
Commons. 

It is known that there is in Birmingham a large and 
influential section of the population which does not recog- 
nize the authority of the Four Hundred, and it is possible 
that, after the exhibition which Mr. Cuamper.arn has just 
made, there may be a specially strenuous opposition to his elec- 
tion on Mr. Drxon’s retirement. Under these circumstances, 
the Liberal party may perhaps find it necessary to recon- 
sider whether they have made a wise choice of a candidate. 
Mr. CuamBeR.ain has no doubt done good work as a Mayor, 
but there are other ways of repaying him for this than 
sending him to Parliament. There are various symptoms 
that in recent years there has been a certain deterioration 
in the character of the House of Commons; and this is 
largely due to the proportion of members who have been 
returned solely on grounds of local gratitude. The feeling 
is in itself not unnatural, but it ought not to be pushed too 
far, and the special qualifications of candidates ought to be 
considered. The danger of choosing imperfectly quali- 
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fied aspirants is that they have usually taken up politics 
as a new study, and without the necessary preparation 
for guarding against the delusions which it is apt to ex- 
cite in minds that trust for guidance rather to personal 
fancies than to matured thought based upon expe- 
rience. It is certainly not encouraging to find the 
Liberalism of the future presented in this crude and 
unlicked form. It is unpleasant to imagine what political 
controversy will be apt to become when it is taken in hand 
by men who start with the assumption that anything 
which an adve says and which they do not like must 
necessarily be a falsehood, and that, as a security for public 
honour, Parliament is not to be trusted. 


A PONTIFICATE OF THIRTY YEARS. 


O previous Pope has “seen the years of Peter,” which 
Pius IX. has now exceeded by five, and to none therefore has 

it fallen to observe so many anniversaries and jubilees as ate 
crowded into his prolonged pontificate. There was first the 
jubilee of his priestly ordination in 1869; then came in 1871 the 
unprecedented celebration of a Papacy which had reached the 
twenty-five years that tradition assigns to the apostolic rule of 
St. Peter. Already preparations are making for the universal 
observance in 1877 of the jubilee of his episcopal consecra- 
tion. And meanwhile his Holiness on Wednesday last, June 21, 
celebrated the thirtieth anniversary of his accession to the Papal 
throne. How full of events, of changes, of revolutions, political, 
social, intellectual, and religious, that thirty years’ period has been, 
we need not stop to remind our readers. The map of Europe 
has been reconstructed ; the policy of every European State has 
been materially modified ; new dynasties have risen and old ones 
have passed away; scarcely a European throne but has tottered or 
fallen; scarcely a principle once deemed axiomatic in any sphere 
of thought but has been rudely questioned or tacitly abandoned. 
One oak it is boasted, still emerges unmoved from the deluge ; 
one form stands erect amid a world of ruins; the Church which 
inseribes semper eadem on her banner has never faltered, never 
been subdued, and raises her head more proudly than ever, though 
the Kings and Queens who once befriended her have lost their 
crowns, and the temporal sovereignty that was the oldest in 
Christendom has been wrested from her jealous grasp. Never, we 
are assured, was her rule more absolute, children more zealous 
and united, her faith more exclusively triumphant amid “the 
battle of the Churches” and the failure of dissolving creeds. This 
is what the Ultramontanes are never tired of telling us; and 
they generally add that the result is largely due to what Cardinal 
Mau has somewhere called the “divinest presence” he ever 
knew, that of the present Pope. Of course there is a certain 
truth in it. The great religious reaction which began more 
half a century ago, after the shock of the first French 
Revolution had spent its force, was felt throughout Europe, 
and not least in that Church which is the largest and most 
powerful on the Continent. And as in the Anglican Church 
it first took the shape of the Tractarian ‘revival, it naturally 
in the Roman Church gave a fresh impetus to Ultramontanism, 
under the vigorous handling of its earlier leaders, Lamennais and 
De Maistre. And that reaction as naturally received some fresh 
accession of strength when brought into antagonism with the 
second revolutionary epoch of 1848. And this brings us to Pius 
IX.’s concern in the matter. Elected through a series of un- 
foreseen accidents on June 16, 1846, after one of the shortest 
Conclaves on record, partly through the blundering of Cardinal 
Lambruschini, the head of the Conservative party (which had a 
great majority in the Conclave), partly through Cardinal Gaysnuk’s 
arriving twelve hours too late with the Austrian veto; finally, as 
was believed, through the influence of Cardinal Acton, Mastai 
Ferretti, the hero and darling of the Liberal party at Rome, suc- 
ceeded the ultra-conservative Gregory XVI., who had reluctantly, 
under strong pressure, raised him to the purple, with a sort of 
muttered prediction that he would ahcarfly ~ and would ruin 
the temporal power, if not the Church also. The first part of the 
prediction has already been fulfilled, so far as Pius 1X. may be 
supposed to have had a hand in bringing about the events of his 

ificate. What is to be said of the second part? 

If we are to believe the papalint, the Roman Church was never 
stronger than at this moment, and the Vatican Council has con- 
summated and attested its triumph alike over the opposition cf 
history and of present foes. Two new dogmas, one of wide range 
and momentous import, have been enunciated by Pius IX. After 
an interval of more than three centuries he has collected in Council 
a larger number of bishops than was ever previously assembled, 
and succeeded in ipulating their decisions at his will and crush- 
ing their resistance. has started two or three new hierarchies 
and created a number of fresh sees. He has elicited a kind of 
passionate “ devotion ’—the word is not ours—to his person and 
office, which such ardent Catholics as Gratry and Montalembert 
have not scrupled to denounce as “ Lamaism ” and “ idolatry.” He 
has established throughout the episcopate and priesthood of his 
vast communion a system of rigid and uniform drill which 
Hildebrand never dreamt of, and probably would not have 
desired, He has reduced to muttered hints or to discon- | 


tented silence every —— of dissent am the many 
millions of his fold; and the modern Catholic who would say 
e pur se muove, if he dared, is reminded of the Syllabus, and 
bidden to be gone or to hold his peace. In a certain sense 
this may be called a triumph, but there are victories more than 
one of which neither nations nor Churches can easily endure ; the 
cost is too tremendous. The “Catholic reaction” was powerful, 
and it won its way; but under the auspices of Pius 1X. and the 
Jesuit Camarilla who have long inspired his poliey, it has 
advanced to the goal they have chosen over the prostrate bodies 
of the ablest and the noblest of its friends. Who was by 
general confession the leading Roman Catholic divine of 
Europe, whose name was res by Christians of every 
shade, and thinkers of every creed or nation? — Déllinger ; 
and Rome has excommunicated him. Who is the greatest 
convert probably that the Church of Rome has won since the 
Reformation ?—Newman; and he lies under the cold shade of her 
disapproval, and is spoken of with a distrust, verging on detesta~ 
tion, by the “ insolent faction” (as he himself termed them) who 
are now dominant in the Church. Who have been the leading 
thinkers of the day in Italy and Germany respectively who have 
sought to conciliate philosophy with Catholic belief ?—Rosmini, 
Gioberti, and Gunther, all of them priests. The first was selected. 
by Pius IX., in the early days of his transition from Liberalism. 
to Ultramontanism, for an insult wholly unprecedented by sum-- 
marily quashing, for no fault whatever, his formal nomination. 
to the cardinalate ; Gioberti was persecuted out of the Church by 
the Jesuits ; Gunther's works, written in German, which his ju . 
did not understand, were all placed on the Index. P i 
was the first theologian in Italy, and the learned apologist of the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception, but he was unsound on 
the temporal power; he has been either excommunicated or re~- 
duced to silence. Montalembert was the most eloquent of Freneh.. 
writers and speakers, and the most eminent of living statesmen who.. 
had devoted their lives to the service of their Church; the Pope 
over his open grave denounced him as a “ semi-Catholic,” and. 
prohibited the accustomed requiem for his soul at the French 
Church in Rome. We might go on to speak of the forced recan- 
tation wrung amid the agonies of an excruciating disease from the 
dying lips of Gratry, of the virtual expulsion of Father Hyacinthe 
of the insults heaped on the memory of the single-min 
Archbishop Darboy, to the last faithful alike to his con- 
science and his creed, of the suppression in this country of the 
strictly orthodox Home and Foreign Review. But we have said 
e h perhaps to show that the internal peace of the Church, 
which is vaunted as the crowning boast of Pius TX.'s long pontificate, 
is the stillness of the solitude that he has made around his throne. 
Nor let any one object that this is the mere prejudiced estimate 
of Protestant ignorance or enmity. We reviewed not long ago a 
very remarkable work which, whatever controversy may be raised 
as to its formal and technical authorship, undoubtedly represents. 
the views, and often the very words, of the late Cardinal. 
Vitelleschi, and is edited by his brother the Marquis, who is a 
devout Roman Catholic, and, we believe, in the good graces of the: 
Pope. What then is the explanation given on such exceptionally 
0 x authority of the state of the Church? Its.. 
“constitution in the nineteenth century,” says the author, “ renders 
resistance impossible ; tt ts Ake a machtne worked by a single motive 
force, which casts away all that it does not absorb within itself” ; 
that is the secret of its boasted unity and peace. And 
he well sums up the net result of the policy pursued at the 
Vatican by saying that it has everywhere substituted “a Catholic 
party ”—the italics-are his own—tor the Catholic Church, As at 
‘Trent the Church repudiated the Protestants with many anathemas, . 
while she tightened her hold over the portion of her subjects that 
remained to her, so now the process has been again repeated, and. 
those who are sedulously narrowing the terms of communion. 
“ have given up the universality of their kingdom.” The result of 
all this, it is added, is “a feeling of weariness even among the - 
most devoted Catholics” and “a passive resistance,” while the 
clergy are reduced to mere mechanical instruments, and the autho- 
rities “prefer to see the number of the faithful constantly dimi-- 
nished rather than to recognize as such any whoare not completely — 
and blindly submissive.” Meanwhile Catholics are completely 
isolated from all other Christians, even those who most 
approach them in belief, while they “ very often neither have nor 
profess any religion whatever,” and seem instinctively to draw 
closest to those whose views tend most towards rationalism. 
This is the result on “ remem arp < ”—who are “ simply a 
party inthe Church at the presentday”—of this ultimate development 
ofanabsolutismso minute, so uniform, and so inflexible; while others 
have learnt to rebel, “ consciously, openly, and wildly,” and a third 
y subside into “ honorary members for life” on condition of 
olding their tongues, observing a few external ceremonies, and 
promising a final repentance. The peculiar organization and 
traditions of the Roman Curia supply it with quite unique capa- 
bilities for exercising this sort of absolute domination, and even the 
fall of the temporal power has proved conducive to the same end by 
bringing the purely ecclesiastical element to the front. It is not 
wonderiul under the circumstances that those who look at the 
matter from the point of view of such liberal Catholics as 
Vitelleschi should consider “the present situation of the Church 
very discouraging.” To their closer serutiny, what to the sanguine 
gaze of Ultramontane zealots looks like the verdure of a second spring 
willappear at best to be but the efflorescence of decay. And if this be 
& just verdict, something more than the interests of the Church 
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must be compromised by the result. For religion, in the words 
ef the eminent author already quoted, “is one of the integral 
elements of society, one of the firmest bonds by which it is 
united, and is the foundation which sustains the social fabric.” 
It is therefore no light thing, even from a purely human and tem- 
poral point of view, that religion should be dragged through the 
mire at the chariot wheels of an imperious and powerful autocracy 
which loudly claims, and is still widely believed, to be the sole 
authorized representative of revealed truth. 


COUNTRY BAZAARS. 


HE tranquillity of country life is much disturbed at intervals 
by rumours of bazaars. Weddings have in comparison but a 
private and family interest. Consecrations are ceremonies as 
strictly religious as if the service could be read from the Book of 
Common Prayer. But bazaars are always both family affairs and 
also religious ; or, so to speak, they make a profession of religion ; 
for, though they do not aspire to ceremonial dignity, there is 
a certain flavour of Christianity about them, in spite of their 
Mahometan name. Various forms of excitement are com- 
bined in bazaars, and the proportions are delicately measured. 
The weather, for example, enters largely into all the calcu- 
lations either of pleasure or profit, From a town point of 
view, indeed, country folk are folk who live in a state of con- 
stant dependence on the weather. In this respect town people 
are perhaps unfortunate ; for, if a sense of the impotence of human 
nature is conducive to the growth and maintenance of religious 
fervour, the influence of the weather should be an unmixed good 
to the inhabitants of the country. But, granted a fine day, another 
uestion arises. The means of locomotion are limited. The whole 
family goes to the bazaar, including the baby and the stranger 
within the gates, but the nes pony is inadequate to the task of 
conveying them all. Another and even more serious question is con- 
nected with clothing. How are the young ladies to dress? And 
not the young ladies only, but also the curate and the schoolboy at 
home. nnets, and the problems to which they give rise, are 
enough to turn one’s head. Hats are full of complications too, 
They may be roughly divided, like consonants or salmon, into 
and soft. Time was when religious differences were indicated 
by the flabbiness of the rim, the use of cord or band, and the height 
of the crown. But, unless we are misinformed, such animosities 
have ceased to influence hats with any distinctness. Not only 
a wide brim and a cord, but a shaven face, a standing collar, 
and a cassock waistcoat may be found in conjunction with 
the most latitudinarian views and the most lax systems of dis- 
cipline. Ladies’ dresses, in like manner, were once supposed to 
mark, by their elegance or their newness, certain grades of social 
rank. But now they may be said to divide themselves into two 
classes, with which neither rank nor person has much to do. Some 
dresses are fresh from town, and some are merely fresh e- 
ments of old materials; for the most part these latter are the 
prettiest. The fashionable costume looks as if it had been con- 
structed without any reference to the features or complexion of the 
wearer. It may be very fine in the abstract; it may contain the 
latest shade of sea-green from the studios, and be admirably 
adapted to display the graces of the lay figure in a Regent Street 
window. But the old-fashioned costumes which owe their origin 
to the taste of the retired inhabitants of the country parsonage are 
often more pleasing, and always more becoming, while every now 
and then they present to the curious visitor the unexpected 
attraction of a lappet of old point, a Persian scarf, or an ancient 
family jewel. 

The town visitor is probably regarded as a scofler on the sacred 
subject of bazaars. lie perhaps objects to them on principle; but | 
what are principles to young ladies who wish to get up a Soon P| 
Ilis economical objections are over-ruled. There are plenty of 
reasons fresh to hand. There may be a mission starting for the 
Caribbee Islands; or an inundation may have taken place in 
Holland; or some young heathen may want clothes. But the 
great reason of all 1s that the old church needs restoration. You 
may plead in vain that the church is very well as it is; that a 
time may come before long when people will be so misguided 
as to admire panelling of the seventeenth century, aud so blinded 
as not to object to monuments in the chancel, and that, at the 
worst, if the church really requires repair, the parish is rich enough 
to pay the bill. There is no occasion, it may be added, for passing 
the money of the benevolent through a sieve of fancy work and 
raffles. Why should marquees be necessary to the proper discharge 
of a religious duty, or why should profane soldiers play waltzes 
toa party of clergymen? But such _ rp are received with 
the conttmpt they deserve. They are beside the mark, to judge 
by the result. Their futility is apparent. It is true, the 
church has done nothing for which it should sufler restora- 
tion. The Low Dutch may perhaps like water rather than 
otherwise. The little negroes will probably find clothing super- 
fluous, if not inconvenient. The mission tothe Caribbees may 
have been devoured months before, and nothing left of it but 
the parent Society at home, like a source without a stream. But 
the young ladies have made up their minds to have a bazaar, and 


vain are the objections of men. A thrill of emotion passes through | 
every female bosom in the parish as the decree goes forth. Accom- 

plished hands and eyes are busy at once with Berlin wool and | 
water-colours, with dolls’ houses, and, more especially, with a new | 


invention which bears a bad name. For aught we know to the 
contrary, “crewels” may be innocent enough in themselves, but 
the word has a questionable sound, All wae of the doyley and 
antimacassar kind are obnoxious to the criticism of the sterner 
sex. Their appearance and uses are as hideous and mysterious as 
their nomenclature is awkward and absurd, and crewels may be 
no worse than any of the other and accustomed implements of 
drawing-room torture. But devotion to the needle and the hook 
is alternated with the arrangement of dried ferns and the seaweed 
gathered last autumn. Heraldry comes into unwonted use, and 
the curate who can write in black letter finds himself suddenly a 
exper of importance. He is invited to tea, he is allowed to give 

is opinion freely on various subjects, including embroidery, and, 
unless he is more than ordinarily stupid, he gets mysterious 
hints as to the prohibitory price to be placed on certain of the 
choicer productions and their ultimate destination. The decline of 
bands has been a sad loss to bazaars. We do not refer to brass 
bands, which flourish in full blast at every such festival, but to 
the venerable relics of a time when the clergy left off wearing 
beards while they retained the fold of linen which had pro- 
tected their cassocks, and which in later days furnished oppor- 
tunity for paying so sweet a compliment to the reigning curate. 
Ilis function, indeed, in the preparations for the bazaar is a very 
definite one, and it is well oh ae. he happens to be a man of taste. 
The design of the more important objects to be worked will pro- 
bably be entrusted to him. If he is Low Church,‘he must write 
texts for his fair friends to illuminate, and choose mottoes for 
religious markers, such as the sentence from the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
“Here Christian fell asleep.” These quotations are admirably 
adapted to the exigencies of bazaars where piety and playfulness 
go land in hand. If the clergyman is High Church, he is 
still more in request. He superintends the preparation of altar 
furniture in divers colours of needlework, appropriate to the 
changing seasons—faldstools, banners, and particularly touchi 
little blotters, with the church as it is on one side and the church 
as it ought to be on the other. 

As the great day approaches the excitement becomes more and 
more intense. To the pious bazaars are what balls are to the 
worldling. The revelry is much the same in both places. Perhaps on 
the whole there is a more decorous observance of the proprieties in 
the ball-room. Some form of introduction is a necessary prelimi- 
nary to flirtation; young ladies cannot go very far afield without 
a chaperon ; and nooks and corners for happy lovers are not very 
frequent or very secure. But at the bazaar it is in vain that th 
anxious mother flutters round her reckless ofispring. They plunge 
in regardless of her frowns, and are soon far beyond her cn 
She cannot prevent the most ineligible of the gentlemen present 
from addressing her charming brood. No introduction is needed 
to the pretty merchants in the fancy fair. For in one respect the 
bazaar combines the ball-room and the theatre, and the young 
ladies who play at shopkeeping may conquer by their stooping. 
Young Lord Meilanion may lean over and whisper soft nothings 
into the ear of the Lady Atalanta so long as he can detain her 
by flinging his golden guineas before her on the counter. But, on 
the other hand, the handsome little Tomkins, whom mammas hate 
and their daughters like so much, has quite as good a chance of 
winning in the race. Every now and then the relaxation of a turn 
in the grounds is necessary to the continued assiduity of the stall- 
holders,andsuch wanderings have a tendency to protract themselves 
beyond the just requirements of the case. A shady seat under a 
spreading tree, a quiet walk by a dark yew hedge, the reflection of 
two forms in a glassy pond, are a relief after the heat and bustle of 
the marquee. Another visit, necessary at short intervals, must be 

aid to the refreshment tent, and the parental eye is again eluded. 
The re‘reshment tent is an oasis in the desert ; there only can any- _ 
thing worth buying be had for one’s money. It is better to 
pay a shilling for a cup of tea, or two shillings for an ice, than to 
waste half-crowns and half-sovereigns on pen-wipers, dolls’ shoes, 
card-baskets, and babies’ pinafores. A man can only wear two 
or three nosegays at once, and cannot present more than 
that number to other people. One flower injudiciously be- 
stowed may undo in a moment what has been the labour 
of love for years. Some wise people confine their attention 
wholly to raffles. In this innocent kind of gambling much 
time and money may be spent for the good of the cause. The 
danger of winning is not so reat as to make the excitement insup- 
portable, though sooner or later there must come an end to taki 
tickets; and it is well for the unwary visitor if he is not involv 
in the possession of a fender-stool, a cradle, or even a writing- 
desk. rom such an appalling prospect he turns to Love's Letter- 
box, especially if he be blest with the companionship of an agreeable 
and not too susceptible partner. For the most part only engaged 
girls can be cautiously conducted to the post-office window. Then, 
too, an amateur concert may dispute the musical honours of the 
day with the military band; and though the singing is pro- 
bably inaudible, owing to the thinness of the tent, it may be not 
the less pleasant on that account. Asa last resource, there is 
always the funny man, a chartered libertine at bazaars, of whom 
one is driven to wonder what he does when no bazaars are going 
on. He is usually deticient in personal beauty and of an uncertain 
antiquity. He calls the rectors daughters by their Christian 
names, makes fun of the archdeacon, and earns countless sums by 
feats of jugglery which he does not perform, and by propounding 
riddles which he cannot answer himself, 
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LE MANS. 


We spoke some years ago of the architectural character of the 
chief churches of Le Mans, especially in comparison with 
those of Chartres. But the comparison was of a purely archi- 
tectural kind, and hardly touched the general history and special 
position of the Cenomannian city among the cities of Gaul. That 
position is one which is almost unique. The city of the Ceno- 
manni, the modern Le Mans, has never stood in the first rank of 
the cities of Europe, or even of Gaul; but there are few which 
are the centres of deeper or more varied interests. Le Mans has 
at once a princely, an ecclesiastical, and, avove all, a municipal 
history. It is true that its princely and its ecclesiastical history 
are spread over many ages, while its municipal history is a thing 
of a moment; yet it is the municipal history which gives Le 
Mans its special character. Le Mans, in the course of its long 
history, has been many things; but it is before all things the city 
of the commune. Among cities north of the Loire—it might 
perhaps be unsafe to say among cities north of the Alps—Le Mans 
shares with Exeter the credit of asserting the position of a civic 
commonwealth in days when, even in more Southern lands, the 
steps taken in that direction were as yet but very imperfect. And 
it was against the same enemy that freedom was asserted by 
the insular and by the continental city. The freedom of Exeter 
and the freedom of Le Mans were alike asserted against the man 
who appeared in Maine as no less distinctly the Conqueror 
than he appeared in England. Exeter, in her character of 
commonwealth, checked the progress of William by the most 
determined opposition that he met with in the course of his 
insular conquest. Le Mans, conquered before William crossed 
the sea, threw off his yoke when he was master of the island 
as well as of the mainland. Had the men either of the island 
or of the mainland been capable of any enlarged political com- 
binations, England and Maine would have done wisely to unite 
their forces against the common enemy. And it is just possible 
that those obscure dealings of Earl Harold with the powers of Gaul 
which are dimly alluded to by the biographer of Eadward may 
have had some object of this kind. But, if so, nothing practical 
came of them. Maine and England did nothing to help one 
another. In fact, when Maine was won back to William's obedi- 
ence, the work was largely done by English hands, and those the 
hands of men who, there is some reason to think, kad Hereward 
himself as their captain. The actual relations between England 
and Maine in the eleventh century were thus the exact opposite 
of what they ought to have been. Englishmen appeared on the 
mainland as the ravagers and conquerors of a district whose people 
ought to have been their closest allies. Still even this kind of 
negative relation does establish a kind of connexion between Maine 
and England. Above all, it establishes a special analogy between 
the English city which withstood the Conqueror, and the Gaulish 
city which revolted against him, in the name of the same principle 
which a century later was to do such great things among the cities 
of Lombardy. 

The moment then of greatest interest in the history of the 
Cenomannian city is the moment of its short-lived republican 
independence. In the case of Le Mans, as in the case of 
Exeter, we should be well pleased if we knew more of 
the exact form of commonwealth which it was proposed to es- 
tablish, and, above all, of the relations which were to be maintained 
between the city and the surrounding districts. Most likely nothing 
of the kind was ever put into shape. The commonwealth of Le 
Mans and the commonwealth of Exeter both sprang into being in 
a moment of patriotic enthusiasm, when the city pm the surround- 
ing districts were fully united in a vigorous effort against the common 
enemy. How the two were to get on together in more settled 
times they most likely did not stop to think. What we do know 
is that the citizens of Le Mans made a commune, that the people 
of the country at large zealously supported them, that the nobiles 
swore to the new commonwealth unwillingly, and, in some cases, 
even dishonestly. All that we know about the matter comes from 
the historian of the Cenomannian Bishops, who first of all thinks 
the commune which the Norman Bishop naturally opposed to be a 
very wicked thing, but who afterwards, when it came to actual fight- 
ing, cannot help sympathizing with the men of his own city. There 
was a commune ut Le Mans, a commune in which all Maine shared, 
a commune which the Bishops and the nobles had to join against 
their will, and which one of the nobles betrayed as soon as he 
could. That is about all our knowledge ; it is just enough to make 
us wish to know a good deal more. It is enough to throw over 
Le Mans and Maine an interest which is shared by no other city 
and province of Northern Gaul ; and it makes us feel a kind of dis- 
appointment in the inevitable fact that the greatest moment in the 
history of the city is exactly the one which has left no trace in its 
existing monuments. 

Of the times earlier and later than the republican movement 
of the eleventh century Le Mans has abundant remains of all 
kinds. No city is more distinctly the Gaulish hill-fort which has 
gradually swelled into the Roman, the medieval, and the modern 
city. Yet the heightof Le Mans is neither so lofty nor so isolated as 
those of many of its fellows. It is not a detached hill at all, nor does 
the city stand on the highest ground in its own immediate neigh- 
bourhood ; and on the eastern, the inland side, the slope of the 
rising ground is very gradual. Yet the site of the hill-fort which 
grew into the city was happily chosen. It was pitched on the 
point where the high ple comes close to the river Sarthe and 
rises precipitously above it, From the river side then, the western 


side, Le Mans has most distinctly the character of a hill city ; 
which comes out much less strongly in the approach from the east, 
while in the approach from the north, where there is an actual 
descent into the ancient city, it is altogether lost. It is from the 
river side then that those who wish—while there is yet time—to 
get a notion of what the Cenomannian city was, either in Roman or 
in medieval times, must go to look for it. The city has extended 
itself on this side as well as on the others, but it has extended 
itself in the form of an outlying suburb beyond the river. To the 
west, the north, and the south, the spread of the modern town has 
done much to wipe out the ancient landmarks, 

The Roman remains of Le Mans show well how the conquering 
race in their distant foundations knew how to adapt themselves to 
every kind of position. There was one type of city which was 
preferred wherever the ground allowed of it; but that type was 
freely forsaken whenever practical necessity commanded that it 
should be forsaken. The hill of Vindinum, Suindinum, Sub- 
dinnum, whichever form we are to choose, therein differing from 
the hill of Isca, was not at all suited for the laying out of a city 
according to the familiar type of a Roman chester. The high 
ground immediately overlooking the river formed a long narrow 
ridge, and the space included within the Roman walls—/a Cité, as 
distinguished from the more modern parts of the town—shows no 
approach to a square, but forms an irregular figure, which only by 
a stretch of courtesy can be called even an oblong. Within this 
again the chief ecclesiastical street, the Rue des Chanoines, run- 
ning parallel with the more secular Grande Rue, bears in 
medieval documents the strange title of Vetus Roma, which has 
been held to point to a still earlier enclosure, that of the primitive 
Gaulish fort itself. Of the Roman walls, whose construction, like 
that of most Roman walls in Gaul and Britain, shows them to be 
not earlier than the third century, large portions still remain ; 
indeed a little time back it might have been said that the river 
front of the wall, with its noble range of round bastions, 
was all but absolutely perfect. On the other side, towards the 
modern town, the wall was less perfect, but even there 
a great deal could be made out. But the Roman walls did not 
take in the whole even of the medizval city. In the thirteenth 
century an outer range of wall was raised close to the stream, 
taking in the suburb of Za Tannerie ; an extension to the south 
and south-east took in the quarter of St. Ben’et, and another suburb 
called L’Epéron. More remarkably still, at the north-east corner 
of the Roman inclosure, the growth of the cathedral of St. Julian 
to the east, exactly as in the case of Lincoln, overleaped the Roman 
wall and caused a further enlargement at this corner. It should be 
noticed that, contrary to the general Gaulish rule, the church of Le 
Mans stood in a corner of the original city, so as to make somewhat 
of an ecclesiastical quarter after a fashion English rather than 
Gaulish. In the Cenomannian state the Prince, the Bishop, and 
the citizens all held their distinct places, and it was reegonable 
that their ¢cozraphical quarters should be marked also. in fact, 
in the great days of Cenomannian history the Bishop was a power 
independent alike of Count and city. Me owed temporal allegi- 
ance to neither, but held directly of the King at Laon or at Paris. 
Had the development of things in Gaul followed the same course 
as the development of things in Germany, Maine might have seen, 
like so many German lands, the ecclesiastical and the temporal 
principality and the free city, all side by side, bound together by 
no tie beyond such degree of dependence as any of them might have 
kept on the common centre. Lut when county, bishopric, and city 
all came under the strong hand of the Norman, all tendencies of 
this kind were checked. And they perished for ever when Normandy 
and Maine, instead of external tiets, became incorporated provinces 
of the French kingdom. 

Within and around the walls of thé city there arose in different 
ages a series of buildings, ecclesiastical, military, and civil, which 
might claim for Le Mans a place among the cities of Gaul and 
Europe next after those cities which had been the actual seats of 
imperial or royal dominion. Above the river rose the double line 
of walls and towers, Roman and medizeval, and high above them 
the vast and wondrous pile of St. Julian’s minster. On the side 
away from the river, the side pointing towards the hostile land of 
Anjou, built on the Roman wall itself and seemingly out of Roman 
materials, stood the of the Counts, well placed indeed for 
Count Herbert, Evigilans Canem, to sally forth on the nightly raids 
before which black Angers trembled. And besides the dwellings 
of the temporal and spiritual chiefs, the ancient streets of Le Mans 
were set thick with houses, the dwellings of priests and citizens, 
which showed how well both classes throve, and how each did 
something for the adornment of the city in every form of art, from 
Romanesque to Renaissance. But a little time back the traveller 
might have seen at Le Mans more houses of the twelfth century 
than he would see anywhere north of Venice. And, besides the 
works of her own princes, bishops, and citizens, Le Mans had also 
once to show the grimmer memorials of her conquerors. But, as 
not uncommonly happens, the memorials of the earlier time have 
outlived those of the later. At the northern end of the city William 
thought it needful to strengthen his greatest continental conquest 
by two distinct fortresses. Close by St. Julian’s, just outside the 
eastern line of the Roman wall, and formed, we may believe, out of 
its materials, rose the Castle, the Regia turris, Some way to the 
north-east, at a greater distance from the river, rose the fortress 
of Mons Barbatus or Mont Barbet, this last standing on higher 
ground than the city and the royal tower. But of the royal 
tower itself, and of the fortress into which it grew in later times, 


| @ few fragments only have escaped the politic destruction of the 
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days of Richelieu. Of Mont Barbet nothing is left but the motte 
or agger, dating doubtless from far earlier days, but which, as so 
often happens, has outlived the buildings which were placed upon 
and around it. One would have been well pleased to see the 
whole line of defence, the double wall of the city, the doubie 
fortress of the Conqueror, grouping, as they must have done, 
with the endless towers and spires of the monastic and parochial 
churches of the city and its suburbs. 

For, besides the great cathedral church within its walls, Le 
Mans was, as it were, girded with great ecclesiastical buildings. 
Two noble monastic churches, those of La Couture, on the south- 
eastern side of the city, and of Le Pré, on the other side of the 
river, still remain; and we have spoken of their architectural cha- 
racter im past years. There were also the Abbeys of Beaulieu, 
beyond the river, and of St. Vineent opposite to it beyond Mont 
Barbet, of which the latier survives in the shape of a Renaissance 
rebuilding. And far away in a distant suburb to the east is the 
hospital founded by the last native prince of Le Mans, the great 
Henry, to whom his native city might seem as a central point of 
his vast domain, insular and continental. In him the blood of all 
the older rulers and enemies of Le Mans was joined together. The 
stock of the old Counts and of the Norman conquerors, the blood of 
Helias and of his Angevin representatives, all flowed together in 
the veins of the King who was born within the walls of Le Mans, 
and who, if he did not die within its walls, at least died of grief 
at seeing them in the hands of his enemy. 

But it is painful for one who remembers Le Mans only eight 
years back to speak of what it isnow. It is hard to believe that 
within that time Le Mans has beheld no slight or unimportant 
warfare beneath its walls, and that the city of Herbert and Helias 


bowed but yesterday to the power of a third conquering | 
j taken by the Royal Commission shows conclusively that in 


William. Le Mans has lost something through the foreign occu- 
ion, but the traveller needs to have it explamed to him what it 
lost. When we hear that the Bishop's palace got burned by 
the German invaders, it almost sounds as if Germans and Normans 
had got confounded. But the damage wrought by the last con- 
querors is being speedily made good on another site. It is the 
which is doing to the city by the merciless hands 

of its own le that never can be made good 
have thought that the Cenomannian city 
proud line of ite Roman bulwarks, the noble works of later days 
which those bulwarlis shelter, might have moved the heart of the 


clear away the mean houses which cling to the Roman wail, and 
to let the mighty rampart stand forth in all its majesty ; but among 
those who have the tate of the ancient city in their hands there is 
no thought of preservation—destruction is the only object. We 
know not who are the yuilty ones. Perhaps there is some stuck- 
up Mayor or Prefect who would think himself a great man if he 
could make Le Mans as ugly and uninteresting as the dreary modern 
streets of Rouen or of Paris itself. It is at all events certain that 
M. Haussmann was not long ago seen in Le Mans, and such a pre- 


sence at such a time is irigitfully ominous. At any rate the facts. 


which can be seen by the traveller's own eyes are beyond doubt. 
The later walls close by the river have been broken down to leave 

mts here and there xs crnaments in a kind of garden, and, 
worse still than this, the ancient wall has been broken through, 
and the ancient city itself clett in twain. By an amount of labour 


which reminds one oi Trajan cutting through the Quirinal, de Cité 


has been cut into two halves with a yawning gulf between them; 
the wall is broken through, and the very best of the 
twelfth-century houses has been ruthlessly swept away. The 
excuse for this brutal havoc is to make a road or street of 
some kind direct from ‘the modern town to the river. If the 
savages could have been petSsunded to pay a visit to Devizes, 
they might there have learned that the claims of aud 
present may be reconciled. There the simple device of a tunnel 
carries the railway under the ancieat mound without doing the 
least harm; and a tunnel might in the same way hava connected 
the modern town with the Sarthe without doing the least damage 
either to Roman walis or Romanesque houses. But there are 
minds to which mere havoc gives a pleasure for its own sake. 
The Bishop of Durham, mourning because one of the chiet of the 
lesser antiquities of his city has been happily saved, would find 
kindred spirits on the Cenomannian height. A great part of St. 
Julian’s is more than seven hundred years old, aud in the eyes 
either of Bishop or of Pretect it may be ugly. The vast mendir 
which rests aguinst one of its walls has seen many more than seven 
centuries, and the most devoted aatiquary can hardly call it beauti- 
ful. When the Ronan walls of Le Mans are not spared, nothing 
can be safe. All that can be done is for those in whose eyes 
antiquity is not a crime to run to and fro over the world as fast as 
may be, and sve all that they can while anything is left. 


VIVISECTION. 


discussion in the House of Lords on Tuesday in Committee 

on the Bill “ To amend the Law relating to Cruelty to Animals,” 

as it is now to be called, brought out very clearly the general cha- 
racter of the question, and the limits within which legislative inter- 
ference is possible or desirable. In its present form, the question 
is not so much one of the metaphysics of morality as of practical 
expediency. Strict logie would no doubt require that an ex- 
tension of Martin’s Act sheuld be carried very much further than 


One would ; 
on its height, the , 
, recommendation of the Bill is that it will be of advantage both to 
| the profession and the public, in giving securities—not absolute 
most ruthless of destroyers. It might have been a good work to | 


the measure now before Parliament, and that the principle that 
no animal should be tortured without real necessity should be 
applied, not only to scientific experiments, but to the general 
treatment of animals by all classes alike. Yet, broadly speaking, 
the Bill is not illogical, since logic must be supposed in such a case 
to include the consideration of what is at the moment possible or 
expedient, as well as of what may be required by a rigid following 
out of theory. It seems to us that this Bill will not only tend to 
promote generally a higher standard of humanity in the treat- 
ment of animals, but that it is also demanded in the interests 
of the scientitic class which is more immediately affected by 
it. In the first place, it is for the medical profession in such 
&@ matter to set an example to the rest of the community 
of scrupulous consideration for animals, and self-restraint in the 
infliction of pain. They have a great social function to perform in 
this respect, just as the clergy have in regard to decency of speech 
and manners. If reckless cruelty to animals were to become 
common among even a small and inferior section of the medical 
body, it would have a dangerous influence on coarser and less 
thoughtful minds. It is desirable, therefore, for the sake of main- 
taining both the high character of the profession, and the good influ- 
ence thus exercised in other quarters, that everything should be done 
to check the first tendencies to wantonand unnecessary cruelty within 
this sphere. It may be true that there has been much exaggeration on 
this subject. A “ Medical Student,” in a letter to the T%mes the other 
day, stated that he had been studying for two years at one of the 
largest metropolitan hospitals, and during that time he had seen 
only one vivisection, and that was under chloroform, the animal 
being killed before the effects of the anesthetic had disappeared , 
and probably the majority of students could say that in almost all 
cases an anesthetic was used. At the same time, the evidence 


certain quarters there was a tendency to abuses which was 
only too likely to spread. It should be observed that, though 
it may be assumed that the better part of the profession are 
anxious to do what they can to check abuses, they are at present 
powerless to do so. It is not in public laboratories but in private 
lodgings that the worst things are practised, and all that can be 
done by the profession is to discourage them by an exercise of moral 
authority, which may or may not produce much effect. The great 


perhaps, yet substantial—to both that the law will be enforced if 
vivisectional experiments are carried beyond the legitimate limit. 
Another advantage which the operators will derive from this law 
is that it willstand between them and any ignorant outcry. When 
it passes, they will be engaged in pursuits which will have been 
distinctly proclaimed to be within the sanction and protection of 
the law. It is probable of course that, whatever 1s done, there 
may always be persons who will not be content with any restric- 
tions that fall short of absolute prohibition; but the great body of 
opinion will, we believe, be on the other side, and will support 
scientific workers as long as they keep within due bounds. 

There can be no doubt, as Lord Carnarvon said, that the Bill is 
a penal one; but it is so in form rather than in spirit, and the 
manner in which it is worked will depend in a large degree on 
the loyalty and cordiality of the support which the medical pro- 
fession give to it. If they choose to take it up in good faith, and to 
make it a defence for themselves against excesses which undoubt- 
edly affect the general character of the profession in public estima- 
tion, they may be sure that the Executive will be glad of their 
assistance, and will naturally be much influenced by their advice. 
On the other hand, should the measure be received in a hostile 
spirit, and attempts be made to evade it or to throw difficulties 
in the way of its operation, it is certain to have the effect of exaspe- 
rating and inflaming the minds of an extreme party, whose hold 
on popular feeling is very strong, and whose influence the doctors 
can scarcely desire to increase. Two amendments have been 
made in the Bill, which, while they are, as we think, reason- 
able concessions to the self-respect and dignity of scientific 
men, also tend to make it more workable. The first removes the 
invidious suggestion contained in the early title of the Bill, “An 
Act to prevent cruel Experiments on Animals,” and makes the mea- 
sure a development of the general law as to cruelty to animals. 
The other dissipates the ambiguity which attached to the phrase, 
“ This experiment must be performed with a view only to the seat 
ment, by new discovery, of knowledge which will be useful for saving 
or prolonging human life or alleviating human suffering.” It is im- 
possible in certain cases to say beforehand how far such results 
will be obtained by particular experiments, though these may be 
calculated to extend the —_ of knowledge. The Bill will now 
sanction experiments “with a view only to the advancement, 
by new discovery, of physiological or medical knowledge, or of 
knowledge which will be useful for saving or prolonging human 
life, or for alleviating human suffering”; and this form of words 
has further the advantage of including physiological research in 
the interests of animals themselves. On the other hand, the 
opponents of vivisection have gained a little ground, horses, 
asses, and mules being added to the list of privileged 
animals, which formerly included only cats and dogs—a proviso, 
however, being added permitting experiments “in cial 
ceases, for which special reasons should be assigned, and for which 
the consent of the Home Secretary should be specially required.” 
The Duke of Somerset pressed very strongly for a definition of 
“animal,” and fears have been expressed—though, we suppose, not 
seriously—as to whether the Bill may not prove a protection to 
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wasps, beetles, and all kinds of vermin. The Government, havi 
before its eyes the warning example of the General Medical Council, 
which, after an earnest attempt to define “ any living animal,” gave 
it up im despair, has wisely decided not to venture on such a h 
less task ; and it must be presumed that common sense will preside 
over the enforcement of the Act. The — to strike out the pro- 
vision limiting experiments to registered was also successfully 
resisted by the Government, on the ground that, unless it was known 
where experiments were being tried, inspection would be impossible. 
Lord Kimberley said he thought that this restriction was an 


outrage on the medical profession ; but it is in reality a measure for | 


their protection against abuses which could not otherwise be 
dealt with. 
It seems to us that the chief value of the Bill is that it isa 
te statement of general principles ; but its effect will 7 
d on the manner in which it is actually carried out, whi 
in turn depend, as we have already said, on how far scientific 
men, as a body, are prepared to give it a fair trial. If they are 
willing to do this, they may count on the support of moderate 
and reasonable persons, and the Government, for its own 
sake, will no doubt be on the same side. In one important 
en however, the Bill seems to be still imperfect, 
and that is in ge initiation of proceedings to any 
common informer. What is wanted is some check on a silly 
or malicious use of the law, similar to the intervention or assent of 
the Attorney-General in other cases; and, if this were supplied, 
the Bill would, we think, be greatly improved. There would then 
be a check upon any tly improper proceedings under the 
Act; and, on the other hand, its ne and justifiable opera- 
tion would command greater public confidence than it would 
otherwise do. As to the general question of the settlement 
of which this measure is only a ial instalment, Lord Lans- 
‘downe summed up very pointedly the moral of the debate when 
he said—in words which the Times for some reason suppresses— 
that, after the passing of the Bill, the position of domestic 
animals would be an excellent one, but animals which were not 
domestic also deserved some consideration, and he asked how 
ms guilty of cruelty towards these would be dealt with. 
rd Carnarvon oracularly replied that this was a question of the 
administration of the law; and perhaps this was as much as could 
be expected from a Minister on oul wn occasion. Nevertheless, 
the question which Lord Lansdowne put cannot be ignored, 
and will no doubt one day, when opinion has further ripened, 
receive a decisive answer. 


LES DANICHEFF. 


L® DANICHEFYF, of which we spoke some little time ago 
when it was being performed in Paris, has now been transferred 
to the St. James's Theatre. An advertisement which heralded its 
coming and is still employed describes the piece as “the only 
great success of the Parisian season”—a statement which coolly 
puts L’Etrangére out of the question. No doubt Les Danicheff 
was, after L’Etrangére, the most successful play in Paris; and the 
attention attracted by these two plays is a striking instance of M. 
Dumas’s command of the playgoing public. For, although Les 
Danicheff is in the main the work of M. Pierre Newsky, it might 
-well have failed to hit the taste ifit had not passed through 
the hands of M. Dumas, who worked into it the French element 
which is absolutely n toa play that is to please Parisian 
playgoers. The character of Roger de Taldé, the French Attaché 
at neal if not actually introduced by M. Dumas, has evidently 
been written up by him, and to him is assigned much of that drily 
brilliant dialogue which in M. Dumas’s L’Etrengére makes up 
to some extent for faults in invention and construction. This 
character is played by M. Porel, an actor of first-rate qualities, 
who has the art of giving a keen point to the author's 
words while he utters them with an absolutely natural and 
spontaneous air. The cast is in the principal parts the 
same as it was in Paris, except in the case of the dowager 
Countess (why dowager, when she was the only one of her name, 
is best known to MM. Newsky and Dumas), who is now played 
by Mme. Fargueil, in the place of Mme. Picard. Mme. Picard’s 
performance of this ungracious commanded respect for the 
actress’s intelligence and skill; she was dignified and impressive, 
but she did not, as Mme. Fargueil does, by a succession of delicate 
touches, reveal the cruel, courageous nature of the high-bred lady 
filled with the pride of race, who thinks it a more sacred duty to 
break the hearts of her son and the girl whom he loves, lest he 
should marry out of his rank, than to keep a solemn promise made 
to him. Mme. Fargueil, with admirable art, makes the spectator 
understand that the Countess, hateful as her conduct was on the 
ecasidn with which he is chiefly eoncerned, was not an altogether 
disagreeable person ; that is, she represents the character to the 
life. There are many such women in the world, whose pleasant 
manners and clever talk make them agreeable companions so long 
as nothing happens to call out the selfish pride to which everything 
must be sacrified as if to some insatiable idol. The danger for an 
actress who represents such @ character on the stage is that she may 
seize only the salient point which the action turns, neglecting 
altogether those aspects w are of necessity slightly indicated by 
the author. Into this — Mme. Picard fell; the Countess 
Danicheft was in her throughout repellent, if imposing. 
Mme. Fargueil, on the contrary, shows not only what she was 


when her evil qualities were at work, but how she must have im- 
pressed people who knew her only as an agreeable member of 
society. The cold, cruel smile, the impassive dignity with which 
she listens to Anna's imploring entreaties in the first act, are 
in the seeond, where she is talking to her friends in the 
Princess Lydia's drawing-room, replaced by a winning, yet no 
less dignified, courtesy. eee wm Te o: character and power 
of exhibiting it is shown again in the third act, where the Countess 
finds her plans suddenly and unexpectedly overthrown, and, re- 
cognizing the fact that further resistance is useless, immediately 
sets to work to undo what she has done. Here Mme. Fargueil 
displays with singular force the Countess’s swift perception and 
imperturbable courage. Chance has defeated her carefully-laid 
schemes ; the situation is ted at once; regret for what had 
happened would be useless; and the best course is to fall in with 
the new current of events. The play of Mme. Fargueil’s face, her 
gestures, the tones of her voice, were admirable throughout this 
scene, both when her will is first thwarted and when she sees that 
Opposition has become hopeless. 

The first act of the play passes within the chateau of the 
Countess Danicheff, in a ed old-fashioned drawing-room, at the 
right of which are doors opening into a kind of private chapel or 
oratory. The Countess is surrounded by Anna—a favourite serf 

irl whom she has in a manner adopted—by her two hangers-on, 
ina and Antissa, whom at one point she addresses as “ vieux 
lambris,” and by kittens, dogs, and a t. The animals are in- 
troduced to give local colour, and their presence on the stage cer- 
tainly adds a pleasant and real appearance to the scene. It 
resently appears that the young Count Wladimir is yg in 
bes with Anna, and that she is equally in love with hi The 
news has to be broken to the Countess, who almost immediately 
sets her hard clever brain to work and forms her plans. She tells 
her son that she would have preferred his loving some one in his 
own class of life; but if he is really in love with this girl, the 
best must be made of it. Let him stay in Moscow for a year with 
his regiment, and pay his court to the Princess Lydia Walanoff ; if 
at the end of that time he returns in the same mind with regard 
to Anna, no further obstacle shall be suggested. The young man 
is full of gratitude, and goes off to Moscow full of hope. No 
sooner is he gone than the Countess makes Anna write out a deed 
freeing her coachman Ossip from serfdom, and then, calling in Ossip, 
announces to him that he is going to be married to Anna, Anna 
protests and implores in vain; the Countess listens to her unmoved, 
and with a bitter irony atlects to think that her low spirits of late 
have been due to love for Ossip. In the midst of this cruel banter 
she reveals to the girl in a few cutting words the real state of her 
mind, and these few words are delivered by Mme, Fargueil with a 
fury and contempt which are none the less scathing for being sup- 
pressed almost toa whisper. Anna as a last resource appeals to 
Ussip himself, who, as she knows, is a man of singularly high cha- 
racter, and finds to her dismay that he has for long loved her. After 
an impassioned appeal to her, he sees that there is no hope of his 
love being returned, that she loves his young master, to whom he 
owes a deep debt of gratitude, and while he tells her that the mar- 
riage ceremony must take place in obedience to the Countess’s 
commands, he reassures her in vague terms. Accordingly, in spite 
of the remonstrances of the priest, who observes that there ought 
to be love on both sides to make a marriage desirable, the 
Countess’s orders are obeyed ; and Anna, who is, like Ossip, set free, 
is forced, crying and imploring for mercy, to sign her name to 
the marriage register. ‘Lhe curtain comes down as the crowd of 
attendants passes into the chapel, and the Countess says, “ Now the 
Count Wladimir may come back from Moscow as soon as he likes.” 
The situation is powerful, and the writing has both imagination 
and character. There is one unnecessarily brutal speech, that 
might well be omitted, of the Countess’s, in which one suspects 
the hand of M. Dumas, who loves to deal with what is repellent. 
The playing of this act depends mainly on Mme. Fargueil and Mlle. 
Héléne Petit, who represents Anna. Of Mme. Fargueil’s ad- 
mirable performance we have already spoken. Mlle. Petit obtains 
a good deal of applause by a carefully exaggerated employment of 
the conventional movements and tones which pass on the stage 
for the expression of despair. M. Marais, who plays the young 
A makes love well, and manages to look exactly like a young 
ussian. 

The scene of the second act is at Moscow in the Princess Lydia's 
drawing-room, which is filled by various entertaining personages, 
foremost among whom is Roger de Taldé, the French Attaché, who, 
as represented by M. Porel, delivers a quantity of witty sayings as 
if they were given out on the impulse of the moment. Among 
other things, he gives an account of Wladimir’s saving his lite 
in a bear hunt, an incident which was probably introduced for 
the sake of the speech with which the story is ended :—* Let us 
hope that as long as Frenchmen, Russians, and wild beasts 
exist, things may turn out in the same way.” Toa Paris audi- 
ence the allusion was obvious, and the speech drew thunders of 
applause. Here, in spite of the French element in 
the theatre, it passes unnoticed. Another of the Attaché’s speeches 
is on the subject of women, whereon M. Dumas has made him 
deliver a short lecture which owes more than half its effect to the 

rfectly finished M. Porel, whose quiet and gracefully 
incisive diction gives a keen point to what is witty, and even sug- 

ts wit when there is none. The dialogue is, however, un- 
oubtedly brilliant, and the scene is excellently arranged down to 
the Princess's pet doctor, who wales up from his constant sleep 
to come and listen with an expectant aut equally constant smile to 
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the Attaché. All this, however, has nothing to do with the action 
of the play. It is shown in this act that the result of Wladimir’s 
paying court to the Princess Lydia has been her falling in love 
with him ; and it i also told that the Princess's reputation is not 
altogether spotless. For this there seems no adequate reason ; it 
only serves to show more strongly the objectionable nature of the 
Countess Danicheffs proceedings, and this is hardly necessary. The 
Countess appears upon the scene in the middle of this act, and 
shortly after her arrival her son learns her treachery from Roger 
de Taldé, upon which ensues a scene of fiery passion between him 
and the Countess. He tells her, with what disguise their relation- 
ship suggests, what he thinks of her conduct, and, having taken 
leave of the Princess with a deferential assurance that his attentions 
meant nothing, he rushes out vowing to kill Ossip and Anna and 
himself afterwards. The acting of M. Marais here has much 
concentration and power, but it has unfortunately gained in 
exaggeration and lost in real force since he played the part in 
Paris a month or two ago. M., Marais is an actor from whom 
very much might be hoped ; but he seems in danger of following 
M. Mounet-Sully’s example in taking violence for passion. 

The third act takes us back to the Countess Danicheff’s estates, 
where Ossip is established as steward in a small house with Anna. 
Their relations, it seems, ever since the enforced marriage have been 
those of brother and sister; and the fury of the young Count, who 
rushes in armed with a horsewhip, is changed to friendship and grati- 
tude when he learns that Ossip has in this way paid his debt to his 
former master. The Countess has before this made her appear- 
ance upon the scene, and suggested a simple but undesirable way 
out of the difficulty caused by her son loving Ossip’s wife; but 
she listens outside to the interview between Ossip and Wladimir, 
and at its end comes in prepared to do all she can to obtain a 
divorce and marry Wladimir to Anna. Upon M. Masset, who 
plays Ossip, the chief burden of this act falls ; and in his acting 
we find the fault of too much tearfulness even more marked than 
it was in the earlier representations of the play. The grandeur of 
Ossip’s conduct is marred by his calling constant attention to the 
griet which his sacrifice causes him; there should be something 
ee and vigorous in the character, as well as the resignation 
and painfully humble gentleness on which M. Masset lays stress. 
M. Marais in this act again indulges too much in violence; the 
passion expressed in his face and gestures as he comes on the 
stage is good; but the inarticulate cries which he utters while he 
is tempted to strike Ossip are absolutely unmeaning. 

The play would be better in construction and interest if it could 
be ended with the third act ; the last, which is occupied with the 
overcoming of difficulties about a divorce, in spite of the excellent 
acting of Mme. Fargueil, Mlle. Antonine, who plays the Princess, 
and ML Porel, hangs fire. Wladimir has rashly applied to the 
Princess for help in obtaining a divorce, and she, with the resent- 
ment of a despised beauty, has used all her influence against, 
instead of for, him. The divorce is refused, and affairs seem hope- 
less, when Ossip saves the situation by performing a new act of 
heroism in retiring intoa monastery. Even then a special dispensa- 
tion is necessary, and the way in which this is obtained is sin- 
gularly clumsy. There is also a shocking blunder in Ossip’s last 
speech ; just before he disappears into the oratory with the priest, 
he asks the pardon of all present if he has ever otfended them, and 
then destroys all the merit of his behaviour by making this out- 

us speech toAnna :—“ Quant 4 toi, c'est moi qui te pardonne.” 

Les Danicheff is, with many faults, a tine play, and better in 
tone than some plays which have lately been popular in Paris ; and 
the acting, throughout meritorious, is in the cases of Mme. Fargueil 
and M. Porel admirable. 


EXAMINATION FOR ARMY COMMISSIONS. 


examination for commissions in the army has 
now undergone a considerable trial, and if the numbers of 
those who enter for examination are to be taken asa test of its suc- 
cess, its admirers may well be congratulated. There are, however, 
points of view from which the system should be regarded which 
may not have so clearly presented themselves when it was first in- 
stituted. The first and main question is whether it produces the 
class of men who are likely to make the best ofiicers. The second 
is whether the work which a young man has to do in order to achieve 
success in the examination is such as will lead him to continue his 
education, or whether it will not rather disgust him with what 
should form the foundation only of an officers training. Thirdly, 
it may well be asked what efiect will the failure and consequent 
disappointment of so many young men at the commencement of 
their career in life have on that portion of the youth of the 
country who form the class from which the army is mainly sup- 
plied with officers. 

Since the abolition of purchase, and tis: consequent diminution 
of expense attendant on a career in the army, many more parents 
than formerly show a desire to gratify the military instincts of 
their boys, and thus the number of candidates for commissions 
has greatly increased. At the last examination in December 1875 
tive hundred youths went up to compete for one hundred and ten 
vacancies, whilst in the competition which will take place in the 
coming July the proportion of candidates for vacancies has in- 
pa to six hundred against one hundred and twenty. The 
examination to which these young men are subjected must con- 
sequently be a very severe one, and this notwithstanding the 


wishes and endeavours of the examiners, as the most easy subject 
must necessarily be made an exacting test where so many per 
force fail. Thus a few trifling faults in English spelling afford a 
means of getting rid of many competitors, and a false value is 
attached to correctness in a subject which, although important, 
has only an indirect bearing on the qualifications for a military 
career. When, however, so many must needs be disqualified, a hard 
and fast rule of rejection is an easy way of overcoming a difficulty. 
How, then, should this difficulty be met? Boldly to say that 
the best method of selecting officers is not by competitive ex- 
aminations would at once cut the knot; but the system has so 
many supporters that it may be impossible to do away with it 
altogether, although its evils may in some measure be modified. 

Besides the open competitions, there are other doors of entry 
into the army, notably that which the militia affords. So greatl; 
has the desire of obtaining commissions increased that the nomi- 
nations to the militia, and from the militia to the regular army, 
have become one of the most valuable pieces of patronage which 
any one can now hold. This patronage is entirely in the hands of 
militia colonels, who thus have the nominations to nearly half the 
vacant commissions in the army,a result which could scarcely 
have been foreseen when the system was first organized. In fact, 
whilst no regular officer, whatever rank he may hold, and no public 
functionary, however high he may stand in the State, can have 
any voice in an appointment to the army, many militia colonels 
have yearly in their hands the virtual gift of one, if not of two, com- 
missions. True, the candidates have a qualifying examination to 
pass; but the difference between a qualifying examination and a 
competition, such as is now enforced, is far greater than could 
possibly have been intended. The existing anomaly is so great 
that it must soon engage the attention of the Government. In the 
meantime, may it not be a question whether the examinations for 
commissions might not be somewhat altered or enlarged ? 

It is a curious fact that, whilst at our public schools and Uni- 
versities athletics have taken a position somewhat too prominent, 
no credit whatever is given to them in the examinations for a 
class of men who to mental vigour ought above all to unite 
physical excellence. It is needless to point out instances of men 
of feeble physique having become great generals; such exceptions 
may readily be granted; but, for good regimental officers, and for 
the ordinary subaltern, proficiency in bodily exercises is almost as 
requisite as excellence in mental training. Those who have 
even cursorily studied classical history will , =. the importance 
which the Greek States attached to the training of their youths 
in athletics. In fact, education then comprised far more than it 
does at the present time; it meant the formation, not of learned 
men, still less of learned prigs, but of good citizens and of soldiers 
who would be able to hold their own in war by bodily as well as 
by intellectual vigour. Why cannot a somewhat similar result 
be aimed at in our army examinations? “When commissions 
were given by nomination, young men too frequently neglected 
their schooling, and, whilst good at athletics, were at 
book-learning. A test examination established something like a 
proper balance, but the present system of open competition has in- 
clined the scale too greatly on the other side. There is, however, 
no reason why the balance should not be restored by giving a 
certain credit to proficiency in athletic exercises. Marks might 
well be granted for riding, rowing, swimming, fencing, and gym- 
nastics ; and thus many a young fellow, sufficiently good in regard 
to book knowledge, but who would be certain to * beaten by 
another of higher or more precocious intellectual powers, might 
have a chance in a competition that would afford a test in subjects 
which all officers ought toexcel in. Up to eighteen years of age 
the training of the youth should be the foundation for the educa- 
tion of the man, which must advance if it would not retrograde. 
Will the system of cramming for competitive examinations secure 
this object? If not, the system isunsound. When the proportion of 
commissions to candidates was somewhat more equally adjusted, 
the evils were not great; but, under present conditions, not only 
may the successful candidate be injured by weariness of work, but 
the rejected will be sent back disappointed at the commencement 
of life, and soured by the feeling of the unfairness of holding out 
so few prizes to so many competitors. 

For many reasons the doors of entrance into the army should 
be increased in number. The best subaltern officers are often 
those who intend to serve only for a few years, and then to 
embrace some other career. ‘These men will hardly care to 
face the chances of an excessive competition, and to risk the 
shame which, however unjustly, attaches itself to failure. But 
army discipline is no bad training for future good service to the 
country in other walks of life, and the nation as well as the 
army will lose by the exclusion of this class of men from its 
ranks—a class which the slowness of promotion consequent on the 
abolition of purchase renders peculiarly acceptable to those who 
desire to keep the army young, and consequently enterprising. 
Nominations, on the principle of scholarships, might be given to 
certain of our public schools and Universities, whilst possibly some 
restriction in regard to the length of service for officers might in- 
crease the number of commissions, as well as afford a means of 
weeding out men who fail in zeal or in proficiency. This sugges- 
tion, however, trenches on other ground, although bearing indirectly 
on our present subject, as the method of entrance into the army 
cannot be entirely separated from the consideration of the means 
of securing a rapid tlow of promotion. But to confine ourselves 
to the matter more immediately at issue. The present system of 


open competition fails in regard to the tests which it furnishes; 
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it tends to an undue forcing of the intellectual powers at a 
critical period of life, thereby in many instances producing a 
reaction and a distaste for mental work; while it causes 
to be withdrawn from the wholesome society and discipline of 
the public schools to undergo instruction from tutors or crammers, 
who look to the cultivation of the intellect and the results of the 
examinations far more than to the moral conduct of their pupils. 
No one connected with the army, and who has its interests 
at heart, can fail to perceive the good which education has 
done in raising the character of its officers. For the measures 
taken to forward this education, the majority of the senior officers 
who are responsible for the discipline of the army feel gratitude to 
those who have introduced recent improvements ; but at the same 
time the risk attendant on an undue forcing of the system is not 
small, and it should be met before failure produces a reaction 
which, in the endeavour to remedy the evils of the present com- 
= examinations, may destroy much that is g It would 
no retrograde step to introduce competition in physical as 
well as in mental exercises; the mens sana in corpore sano is 
above all things necessary for fighting men, and it should never 
be forgotten that the officer as well as the soldier must be a fight- 
ing man. He may be a thinking and a reading man; but unless 
he has capabilities for marching, for fighting, and for leading those 
under him by example as well as precept, he will fail when the test 
of war is applied to him, In no bodily exercise ought the soldiers 
to excel their officer; in mental training the latter must of course 
be facile princeps, but he ought also to be able to take the lead 
in all that conduces to excellence in manly vigour. To widen the 
scope of competitive examination would not in any way militate 
against its principles, nor should the proposal alarm its advocates ; 
it would be merely recognizing the importance of including in 
its tests trials for bodily as well as for mental excellence, and thus 
furthering the objects of all true education, 


THE BATTLE OF MORAT. 
Aaa the celebration of anniversaries has been lately 


overdone, the Swiss may be es fur reminding Europe 
that, on the 22nd day of June, 1476, the battle of Morat was 
fought. It is difficult to exaggerate the importance to civilization 
of the events of which the Swiss victory over the Duke of Bur- 
gundy is the most conspicuous. The life of that rash and head- 
strong prince is strangely mixed up with the history of two 
republics whose rise was assisted by his death; and when we 
remember how much of religious and civil liberty the world owes 
to Holland and Switzerland, we may allow that the hardy foresters 
who fought afterwards for whoever would pay them fought on 
that day for all mankind. The military glory of the Cantons, like 
the naval fame of the United Provinces, belongs wholly to the 
past. It is not so much the character of the people as the circum- 
stances of the world that have changed. Great Powers become 
greater, while small Powers remain at best the same; and they 
are glad to embrace that neutrality which their mighty neighbours 
find it convenient to allow. 

The Dukes of Burgundy were of the blood royal of France, and 
they acquired by iage the rights of the Counts of Flanders, 
The father of Charles the Bold possessed at his death the modern 
Bourgogne and Franche Comté, the duchies of Brabant, Limbourg, 
and Luxembourg, and nearly all the other countries now compre- 
hended in the kingdoms of Holland and Belgium. Charles ac- 
quired Alsace, a possession well calculated to unite his otherwise 
disjointed territories, and he nearly obtained from the Emperor 
the title of King. If prudence had gone along with power 
and opportunity, he might have established a kingdom inter- 
mediate between France and Germany. ‘The best description 
of his dominions may perhaps be given in the statement that 
almost the whole of the familiar railway route from Basle to 
Brussels lay within them. His father was the reputed founder of 
the library of Brussels and the University of Déle ; and, although 
he was frequently in conflict with the turbulent citizens of Bruges 
and Ghent, yet Comines says of him and his that he clipped 
his subjects little, “and it seems to me that these lands 
might better be termed lands of promise than any other lordships 
upon the earth.” Considering that he held all that we now call 
Burgundy, and of what we now call Champagne, it must be 
owned that Comines had a good eye forcountry. The character and 
career of Charles are best known to English readers from the 
romance of Quentin Durward, which, although it takes some liber- 
ties with facts, gives generally a correct notion of the period. 
Louis XI. of France visited Charles at Peronne, and attempted 
to him by when by his 
agents he was secretly prompti e e of Liége to rise against 
their Bishop, whd was of Duke of Bur- 
gundy. Unluckily the Liégeois revolted while Louis was still in 
the pone of Charles, and he compelled the King to go with him 
to the siege of Liége, which he took and burned, driving out the 
inhabitants to by cold, hunger, and hostile peasantry. He 
had succeeded his father in 1467, and his wrath fell on the Liégeois 
in the following year. In 1475 he possessed himself of the Duchy 
of Lorraine, which further consolidated his dominions ; but already 
he had been involved in hostilities with the Emperor on one side, 
while his inveterate enemy, the King of France, was always 
watching him on the other. The turbulent cities of the Netherlands 
may have been awed by the fate of Lidge; but at the other end of 


his dominions he touched another nee equally audacious, whose 
military prowess was not enfeebled by prosperity. 

Last year the Swiss observed the five hundredth anni- 
versary of the defeat of the Guglers, or French and English 
mercenaries, by the Bernese. The three Forest Cantons had at 
this time been joined by five others of which Bern was one. In 
1386 Leopold IL. of Austria was defeated and killed at Sempach, 
of which the celebration will be due ten years hence. If the 
Americans have not had enough of this kind of thing in their 
own country, they can get a little more in Switzerland, merely 
substituting four or five hundred years for a single century. 
During more than a century after the battle of Sempach 
the Swiss sustained wars for independence, under- 
took wars for conquest. The Forest Cantons invaded the 
valleys South of the Alps, and constituted subject bailiwicks 
where now we find the Canton of Ticino. The Valais re- 
volted against the lord of Raron and became an _ inde- 
pendent State allied to the Cantons. The Graubund about the 
same time was formed by the inhabitants of the valleys of the 
tg Rhine, who were weary of the oppression of their feudal 
lords, and entered into a compact to defend each other’s property 
and persons, and compel their lords to respect the same. The men 
in grey smock frocks who met under the maple-tree at Trons, and 
swore to observe this league, founded another independent State, 
which afterwards became the Canton of Grisons. These were 
some of the steps which mark the growing power of that con- 
federacy of which the Forest Cantons were the heart. In 
1457 Mihlhausen, an Imperial town of Alsace, formed an alliance 
with the Swiss, and thus they touched the dominions of Charles the 
Bold, and must inevitably come to blows with him. But it was 
yet eighteen years before he undertook to do to Bern and Ziirich 
as he had done to Liége. The success that had hitherto attended 
his ——- had increased the natural arrogance of his temper ; 
and, on the other hand, the newer democratic organization of the 
Swiss had continually prevailed in conflict with their feudal lords. 
His first battle with the Swiss was at Granson, near the south- 
west extremity of the Lake of Neuchatel, and they defeated him, 
although far inferior in numerical force. This was in March 1476, 
and in June, haying collected a larger army, he was again defeated 
| bes Swiss, who had not much more than half his strength. 

he town of Morat is on the small lake of the same name which is 
near the north-east extremity of the Lake Neuchatel, and seventeen 
miles from Bern. In January following Charles, who, as we have 
said, had possessed himself of the Duchy of Lorraine, laid siege to 
Nancy, where he was attacked by the Duke of Lorraine, aided by 
the Swiss, and killed in battle. ‘Thus this spirited people did not 
await attack in their own country, but sought their enemy and 
struck him wherever they could tind him. Granson is in the 
Pays de Vaud, which was then dependent on Savoy, and was 
afterwards formed by the Cantons into subject bailiwicks. Here 
the Swiss surprised Charles, and took from him an immense booty. 
With his larger army he overcame the Pays de Vaud, but the con- 
federates put a garrison into Morat, so as to be on his flank if he 
advanced to Bern, which he must do if he would attack the 
vitals of the Confederacy. After the victory of Morat the Swiss 
followed their enemy into Lorraine, and made an end of 
him. Thus, as the Swiss are fond of saying, Charles, 
in his three encounters with them, lost successively “Gut, 
Muth, und Blut.” 

An opinion is ascribed to Napoleon condemning the position 
chosen by the Swiss at Morat, but they seem to have known what 
they were about. The energy and decision of the young Republic 
is the more remarkable if we consider its extent. Bern was the 
eighth Canton, and Soleure and Freibourg were not admitted until 
after the death of Charles, nor Basle until 1501, when independence 
was secure. Henceforth the Swiss fought not for existence, but for 
honour and profit; and whatever glory belongs to mercenary ser- 
vice was theirs abundantly. They formed a league with the Po 
and the King of _ against the French, and fought stoutly 
and suffered heavy loss at Marignano, but they could not keep 
King Francis I. out of Milan. By the treaty of Westphalia 
in 1648 the Swiss Confederation was acknowledged as an inde- 
pendent State. It is interesting to observe that the three Forest 
Cantons are largely Roman Catholic, while Bern and Ziirich 
are almost as largely Protestant. There were religious wars in 
Switzerland, and the Protestants were defeated in a battle in which 
their chaplain Zwingli was killed. We are told that was 
made on the principle of reciprocal non-interference, and perhaps 
the world owes something to Switzerland for making early appli- 
cation of this principle, which was manifestly the only alternative 
to the breaking up of the Confederacy. Weshould have mentioned 
that Lucerne, which was the fourth Canton, is very largely Roman 
Catholic, while in Glarus and Zug, which with Ziirich made the 
next three, Protestantism predominates. Thus the original 
Confederacy which broke the power of Charles the Bold, and by 
which the popular prevailed over the feudal principle, was devoted 
about half and half to the new and the old faith. This fact 
deserves attention because Geneva enjoyed liberty under the 
shadow of the Confederacy, and thence Calvin propagated 
a very distinct form of Protestantism. In later times the military 
character of the Swiss was well maintained in the French service, 
and when they were attacked by the mob in the Tuileries they 
might, Napoleon thought, have won if they had had a com- 
mander. As it was, they could only die for a fallen prince and a 
failing cause. As their monument at Lucerne commemorates, 
“ Ne sacramenti fidem fallerent fortissime pugnantes ceciderunt.” 
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The garrison of Morat, which stood a ten days’ siege before the 
army came to its relief, were men of Bern, and this fact is not 
likely to be forgotten by the town which cherishes the memory 
of Rudolf yon Erlach and keeps bears. As long as it was possible, 
the Swiss performed the natural duty of mountaineers— 

To spoil the spoiler as they may, 

And with strong hand reclaim the prey. 
Now they collect the wealth of foreigners by gentler methods than 
rifling their corpses. But the modern foreigners, like the knights 
and nobles of Duke Charles, are still so obliging as to come into 
their country to be stripped. Patriotic pride might well arise 
among the Swiss who have met this week at Morat; for their 
fathers who fought there changed the current of European his- 
tary, and gave freedom of thought and action to the world. The 
pulpit of Geneva and the press of Holland owed their existence to 
the stubborn courage of the peasants who bore down the chivalry 
of Burgundy. 


THE THEATRES. 


revival, after four-and-twenty years, of the Corsican 
Brothers at the Princess’s Theatre has been made less care- 

fully than a hopeful experiment demanded. After all that has 
been done to gratify the modern taste for strong sensation, this 
still remains the unrivalled model of what a “ thrilling” drama 
ought tobe. The rare merit of its construction was enhanced by 
some felicities of illustration. If we turn to the first edition of 
Master Humphrey's Clock, we shall find a picture of Sir John Chester 
lying wounded on the ground, while his antagonist in shirt-sleeves 
wipes his bloody sword. The vision of the death of Louis dei 
Franchi in the first act was taken from that picture. Again, there 
was a small French picture, now unfortunately destroyed, repre- 
senting the preparations for a military duel, in which one of the 
parties was a dragoon wearing the long, plaited locks which the 
cavalry of the First Empire borrowed from the Hungarian hussars. 
This picture was seen by Mr. Alfred Wigan when he was rehearsing 
the part of Chateau Renaud, and the look and attitude of this soldier 
as he rolls up his shirt-sleeve before engaging were imitated in pre- 
paring for the duel with Fabien dei Franchi in the last act. The 
original representatives of these characters in England had improved 
the gifts of nature by constant study and practice in all the business 
of the stage ; and if we compare the revival of this play with its first 
a our object is not to depreciate the present, but to en- 
‘orce on the actors of our day a much-needed lesson of the past. 
Although Mr. Charles Kean had not his father’s genius, he had that 
intense devotion to the work of his profession which attains some 
of the effects of genius, The finished acting of Mr. Alfred Wigan 
is still remembered and regretted as a loss which the stage could 
ill support, although the public did not always show their value 
of the good thing while they had it. One could hardly form a 
hopeful estimate of the future of the British stage from seeing 
Mr. Alfred Wigan playing in the first piece of a night to 
an audience which had evidently come to secure places for seeing 
Mr. Toole in the second piece. But there has been within 
the last few years an improvement in public taste, and, 
without interfering with Mr. Toole, the stage would now find 
room for Mr. Alfred Wigan if it had him. He was succeeded 
in the part of Chfiteau Renaud by Mr. Walter Lacy, who also 
pte it efficiently; but to Mr. Charles Kean and Mr. 
Wigan belongs the credit of introducing the most im- 
pressive combat that has been seen on the modern stage. The 
secret of their success lay in their perfect mastery of the weapons 
which they used; and the best praise that can be given to the 
present actors of these parts is that they imitate at a long interval 
a performance which is-not likely to be equalled. If the move- 
ments of the swords were described in technical terms, we believe 
that they would be the same now as when the play was first pro- 
duced ; but the movements of the swordsmen now recall rather 
the boxing-ring than the fencing-school. Their mode of circling 
round the stage resembles that of performers with the gloves at a 
sparring benefit; but it has the a owns of allowing them to be 
well seen from all parts of the house, and it is only fair to say that 
this fight is highly appreciated by the pit and gallery. The 
modern Chiteau Renaud indicates passion and intensity by becom- 
ing wide and wild in movement, wiietns Mr. Wigan used to fence 
better as he grew excited, and sometimes looked as if he would 
win the fight and spoil the play. The swords are of course 
changed before re al and visitors to the theatre may 
amuse themselves by trying to fix the exact moment at 
which this is done. Mr. Clayton having, as Fabien, killed Chateau 
Renaud, has to appear finally as the ghost of Louis, contemplating 
that result with satisfaction ; and if it were not absurd to suggest 
that a ghost could be out of breath, we should fancy that the exer- 
tion necessary for the rapid change is slightly too much for a 
ntleman who labours under something of Hamlet's disability for 
meing. The faults of detail which we observe in this perform- 
ance will probably be to some extent correeted by further practice. 
If the company is not strong, the play is; and if the masked 
ball and the duel are made the most of, the contrast of the two 
scenes in the Opera House and the Forest will powerfully affect 


the audience. 
In some res the lapse of time has told. unfavourably 
on this play. Modern playgoers when they hear that Fabien was 


aware of the death of Louis ten hours after it occurred, probably 
infer that he has received a telegram. And the remark that “the 
use by Ohfiteau Renaud of his skill of fence to kill Louis is 


a kind of murder,” is now such truism that even 
the gallery hardly displays its u undiscriminating appetite 
for oeataee fecusiedion it is possible that this play may 
come to have a higher moral value than it had a —— 
of a century ago. Under the straitest sect of secularists, 
it would apparently be possible for children to grow. to 
manhood without ever having met with the idea of guilt and 
retribution, unless they happened to pick it up in the gallery of a 
theatre. The path of stern avenging destiny is marked in this play 
as clearly as in a Greek tragedy, and it-was the consciousness that 
he was the appointed Minister of Punishment for crime that made 
Fabien so calmly persistent in his assault on the murderer of 
Louis. This was Mr. Charles Kean’s conception of his part in the 
last scene, and he used all the resources of art to give effect to it; 
while Mr. Alfred Wigan, on the other hand, showed, through 
natural hardihood and confidence in oe skill, his sense 
that the hour was come and the avenger of blood was ready. The 
more closely and carefully this revival follows the original per- 
formance, the greater, we believe, will be the hold which the play 
will gain upon the public. The production of the Corsican Brothers 
under Mr. Charles Kean’s management is not only a pleasing 
memory, but a useful lesson. It teaches that careful practice in 
the mechanical part of the actor's business can alone give that ease 
and confidence which are necessary to make the last scene of this 
play thoroughly effective. 

There have been several plays on the subject of strikes, but 
their success has not been encouraging; and, indeed, the scenes 
which they exhibit are too real to be agreeable. The author of 
“ Bread and Cheese and Kisses ” has perceived that a pot of money 
was necessary to complete his story, and herein it truly pictures 
life. Unfortunately, however, the families involved in strikes 
have not always a friend returning rich and generous from gold- 
digging, and the simplicity of the contrivances of the drama 
founded on this story are not compensated by any originality of 
character or language. The third act of Home, Sweet Home 
makes, indeed, rather an ambitious attempt at novelty; for it re- 
presents a gold-digger’s tent in New Zealand buried with its 
inmates under a heavy fall of snow. There is the hero of the play, 
Saul Fielding, and one of the most villanous of stage villains 
accusing him of murdering his wife in England, and a court of 
miners, who try, and are about to hang, him on the simple principle 
that the woman is believed to be dead, and he was. the 
last person seen with her. A great lawyer laid down the rule, 
which accords with common sense, that you should not try a man 
for murder unless a body be produced or satisfactorily accounted 
for; and this rule is observed in the present case, with the slight 
variation of the body being alive. Even without the advantage of 
reading Mr. Farjeon’s story, it is only too easy to foretell the vicis- 
situdes of his play ; and experience teaches that, if the hero finds 
his way to the antipodes, the heroine will not remain at home, and 
if she is his wife, a child will probably accompany her wanderings. 
A snowstorm in the third act, however cleverly contrived, cannot 
command our belief in its destructive power when we know that 
the personages exposed to it will be wanted for the final tableau of 
the fourth act, and we are unable, therefore, to regard the sinking 
of the tent under the weight of superincumbent snow as anythi 
else than an ingenious mechanical effect. The hero has not escaped 
hanging merely to be smothered. However, there is the tent amid 
the snow, and when it falls, a range of mountains appear behind 
it, while the hero climbs a tree, and his wife and child up 
after him beyond the reach of death, while the band plays 
agonizing strains until the curtain falls, with loud applause. The 
moral and economical sentiments with which the 
abounds are heartily welcomed by the gallery, who perhaps 
like old friends best. More fastidious listeners will perhaps 

t that a competent company should be employed in elaborately 
doing nothing. ‘The only charaeter that affords any scope for act- 
ing is that of an old grocer, in which Mr. W. J. Hill does his best 
to correct the oppressive dreariness of the strike. Water for tea, 
lard for butter, and limited bread for abundance, do not constitute 
picturesque misery ; and, whatever else may be said for the English 
working classes, it cannot be pretended that they look well on the 
stage. It is difficult to discover any elements of permanent popu- 
larity in this play, and Mr. Henry Neville, both as actor and mana- 
ger of the Olympic Theatre, must feel the want of a good new 
part 


Among many disastrous experiments in adaptation from the 
French, the piece called the Wedding March, derived from Chapeau 
de paille d Italie, remains an unsurpassed success. Something of 
the same kind, although not so good, has been attempted at the 
Criterion Theatre, where the Great Divorce Case undeniably 
amuses people on whom the fun of Ze Procés Veauradieux would 

rhaps be lost. We can feel nothing but sympathy for Miss 

enrietta Hodson, who has stated in the Times that she and her 
fellow-actors went to Paris under instructions to attend nightly 
the performance of L’Etrangére, and reproduce exactly what they 
saw there. Whether or not Mlle. Croisette is like a particular 
kind of French duchess Miss Hodson cannot say, but she can say 
that she has carefully copied the French actress's “business” as 
per contract. The managers of the Haymarket Theatre have thus 
reduced the adaptation of French plays to an absurdity, and it may 
be hoped that they will not repeat a costly and hazardous experi- 
ment. The manager of the Lyceum, having done all that could be 
done for Queen Mary, reverted some time since to stock pieces of 
the theatre; and although the Bells cannot be compared as a 
sensational play with the Corsican Brothers, Mr. Irving has. not lost 
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the hold which the part‘of Mathias. gave him on the public mind. | 


We observe with ‘pleasure his success in the part so widely 
different of Doricourt in the Belle’s Stratagem, which has made a 
easant afterpiece, and shows a healthy desire on his part to 
verge occasionally from the dismal groove of conscience-stricken 
murderers. There can be no doubt of the talent of an actor who 
can play both Mathias and Doricourt as well.as Mr. Irving does. 
Whether that talent has been always wisely used is another ques- 
tion. Bat, at any rate, both he:and the manager of the Lyceum 
deserve the compliment of Miss Helen Faucit’s appearance at his 
benefit, 


RACING AT ASCOT. 


= Cup day at Ascot has other charms than those of racing, 
it else the largest assemblage ever seen on the Royal heath 
would have found scanty recompense for the tedious and trouble- 
some journey to the course. For once the railway arrangements, 
usually so excellent, proved ual to the occasion ; and those 
who neglected to make an: early start from London missed the first 
two races, which, however, like most of the events of the day, 
were only of the faintest interest. After the example made by 
Springfield of such opponents as} Brigg Boy and Rosbach in the 
Ferrhill Stakes, it was of course a certainty that he would dispose 
of Concha in his Thursday’s race without difficulty; and, if he 
could stay, Mr. Houldsworth’s horse would be able to hold hisown 
with the best of his year. He has only one solitary engagement, 
however, in the Select’‘Stakes at the Newmarket Second October 
Meeting, for which Kisber, Forerunner, and Petrarch are also 
entered; and he is evidently so much improved that, if he keeps 
well till the autumn, the Derby winner may not fiud it so easy a 
task as it was last year to give the son of St. Albans and Viridis a 
three-lengths’ beating. Forthe New Biennial Stakes over the Old 
Mile Chaplet was opposed by Allumette, Appeal, and Father 
Claret ; and the second in the One Thousand, in receipt of a stone 
for the year, pressed rather closely on Lord Hartington’s mare 
towards the’ finish, but, dying away in the last fifty yards, was 
beaten by a length. We expected Chaplet to win far more easily 
in such moderate company; but she has been doing a great deal 
of work of late. Lowlander, invincible as ever over a six-furlong 
course up a hill, ran away from Brigg Boy—-another overworked, 
as well as overrated, horse—in the All Aged Stakes; and then 
came the Gold Gup—though why it should be called gold, when 
not an ounce of that metal enters into its composition, we are at 
a loss to know. There was no Doncaster ard no Boiard among 
the entries this year; and, as there was nothing to show that 
Apology had returned to her three-year-old form, the race was 
generally looked on as a match between Forerunner, at best 
an indifferent second in the Derby, and Oraig» Millar, winner 
of the St. Leger in the worst Leger field ever known. Balte’s 
chance was quite put out by his running for the Gold Vase 
on the first day of the meeting; The Ghost was only started 
as an avant-coureur for his stable-companion Talisman; and 
Talisman himself, better known as Figaro.II., had done little to 
recommend him for a race of this description. His two best per- 
formances last season were at Newmarket in October, when he ran 
Louise Victoria to a head for the combined Queen’s Plates, and a 
month later at Lincoln, when he ran a dead heat with Lily Agnes 
for the Queen’s Plate at that meeting. But this was not Ascot 
Cup form, and, besides, Figaro II. had other opportunities during 
the year of winning races, of which he failed to take advantage. 
On the whole, the solitary three-year-old, Forerunner, in the field 
of six, appeared to have the best chance, inasmuch as this year’s 
three-year-olds cannot be worse and are probably better than those 
of last year, and consequently the preference was given to him over 
Craig Millar. Had these expectations been fulfilled, the race 
would have been regarded with languid interest; but the victory 
of Apology was not only a surprise, but also a matter for con- 
tulation to those who remembered the daughter of Adventurer 

in the full ‘flush of her brilliant three-year-old career, and had 
feared that the Oaks and St. — victor of 1874 had perma- 
nently lost‘her form. After The Ghost had fulfilled his mission 
to the best of his ability, and had made the running for about a 
mile, Apology took it up, and had the race thenceforth to herself. 
First Talisman, then Forerunner, and lastly Craig Millar chal- 
lenged the North Country mare, but one and all equally failed to 
deprive her of the lead, and in the end she won easily by a length. 
Craig Millar, however, who had: been specially prepared for this 
race, fairly beat Forerunner for second honours, proving thereby that 
the three-year-olds are nothing very wonderful, or—which is more 
likely the truth—that Kisber ‘stands far removed from them in 
a class quite by himself. In the New Stakes Rob Roy, with a 
5 lbs, penalty, made his second ap and’ won just as easily 
as on the first day of the meeting. The most noteworthy of his 
seven opponents were Sunray, a daughter of the King of the 
Forest .and Sunshine, and St. Ohristophe, a son of Mortemer and 
Isoline, both of whom are rarely bred for racing ; but neither of 
them could get near the. gallant son of Blair Athol, who is for the 
t fairly established at the head of the two- lds, Un- 

tely Rob Roy is ark Plate, but 

he is entered'for the Criterion at the Houghton Meeting. 
Six speedy horses, Tangible, Ecossais, Coomassie, Brigg Boy, The 
‘Gunner, and Prince Arthur, came to the post for the Windsor 
Limited ‘Handicap ; and of these ible, whose recent perform- 
ances have been very bad; was treated by the handicapper as if his 


racing days were over and gone. But though he may. have lost 
some of his dash and fire, old Tangible is still able to gallop, and 
under such a feather-weight for a six-year-old as 7-st. 10 lbs., he 
revived the recollections of former days and made his antagonists 
stand still. The St. James’s Palace Stakes ended in a match 
between Great Tom and Glacis, and after an exciting finish the 
judge was unable to separate the pair. It is a curious circum- 
stance that last year in this very same race Mr. Crawfurd ran a 
dead heat with Craig:Millar against Bay of Naples. Then, how- 
ever, the race was run off, and Craig Millar was defeated, but 
on this occasion a compromise was effected and the stakes were 
divided. 

There were as rich prizes to be won on the Friday as on any 
preceding day, for there was the Alexandra Plate with a thousand 
sovereigns, the Wokingham Stakes with five hundred, and the 
Maiden and Ascot Plates each with three hundred added ; so that 
on the whole very nearly ten thousand pounds of added money was 
distributed over the four days,and itis wonderful that such liberality 
does not attract a larger number of horses to the post. It must be ac- 
knowledged, however, that the altered conditions of theWokingham 
Stakes made that race a triumphant success—made it, in fact? a 
second and by no means an inferior edition of the Royal Hunt 
/Cup. The twenty-three runners included many of the Hunt Cup 
| field, suchas. Thorn—carrying 9 st. 10 bbs. instead of gst. 4 lbs.— 
' The Mandarin, Hesper, Spinoza, and Chieftain. Of new comers 
| there were Pearl Drop, the feather-weight of the handicap, ‘Trap- 
| pist, Lemnos, Lady Atholstone, and others. In the Hunt Cup it 

will be remembered that The Mandarin finished fourth, a head 
only from Thorn, who in turn-was only a head from Dalham. It 
was @ pretty general opinion that The Mandarin was second best 
in the race, and that, if Hopbloom had been out of the way, he 
would as nearly as possible have won. He was now meetin 
Thorn on 5 lbs. better terms, and therefore there was a pa 
opportunity for proving whether that opinion was right or wrong. 
It was soon clear that no mistake had been made, for at the foot 
of the hill The Mandarin took up the running, and, never being 
again headed, won in a eanter by four lengths. Eleven ran for the 
Ascot Plate over the mile and a quarter course, the conditions 
being that the lowest weight should be 7st. Thus the race was of 
the nature of a welter handicap, such as have not been uncommon 
of late years at Newmarket. Controversy was of course honoured 
with the top weight, Dalham with 1ost. 3 lbs. coming next to him, 
while, as in the Ascot Stakes, Bersaglier was most favoured in the 
handicapping. There was so much confusion and so many dis- 
appointments during the race, that the chances of half at least 
of the competitors were destroyed. Bersaglier, however, was fairly 
beaten some way from home, and failed to justify the good 
impression he created three days before by his performance in the 
Ascot Stakes. Controversy was so shut in that he could never 
get into the front rank, and Dalham, who ultimately won by a 
head from the greatest outsider of the eleven, Fair Saunteress, was 
repeatedly disappointed during the race, and only managed to get 
through at the very last moment. The turns at Ascot might cer- 
tainly be improved. For the Alexandra Plate, Freeman, New 
Holland, Scamp, Talisman, and Activity were found at the post ; 
and after Talisman, who ran very well for two miles and a half, 
was done with, the second in the Gold Vase had the most to 
fear from New Holland, who has certainly grown into a fine 
stayer, and, being thoroughly sound, may do his owner good service 
over Cup courses another year. Freeman, who seems to have quite 
lost that ill-temper which formerly militated against his success, and 
for whom no distance is too far, well deserved this rich prize, if 
only for the gallant fight he made with Thunder on the first day 
of the meeting. Ascot closed with a second and most crushing 
defeat for Petrarch, and, after his inglorious exhibition on the 
Wednesday, it was astonishing that his owner felt inclined to risk 
his reputation a second time. After his defeat by Coltness, 
Petrarch was, we understand, subjected to a veterinary examina- 
tion, and was pronounced quite sound. Accordingly, when on 
the Friday he had only Fetterlock and Correggio—horses far below 
Coltness in form—to beat, his friends once more rallied round him, 
and declined to believe that the Two Thousand and Prince of 
Wales’s Stakes winner could have sunk in three days to the level 
of a common plater. Their confidence was ill rewarded ; for even 
in this indifferent company Petrarch refused to make an effort, and 
was fairly distanced by horses to whom on the Two Thousand day 
he could have given a couple of stone. Of course he is pretty 
freely denounced as a rogue and a cur; but to us it certainly 
seemed that he ran as if in suffering; and we all remember how a 
genuinely good horse like Hermit was afflicted with some malady 
which paralysed his efforts, and yet for a long time bafiled in- 
vestigation. We suspect that Petrarch may be a sufferer in 
some similar way, for in the Middle Park Plate, the Two Thou- 
sand, and the Derby he showed no signs of temper. 

The yearling sales on the second and third Saturdays of June 
have strikingly contrasted with each other. On the former day 
fifteen of her Majesty’s yearlings, bred at Hampton Court, 
were offered, and were disposed of for an average of little more 
than one hundred, guineas apiece. For the most these 

earlings had little to recommend them, either in =a os or in 
and we should say they fetched their full value. Last 
Saturday, on the other hand, forty-one yearlings bred at the 
‘Cobham Stud realized an a of over 361 guineas, and Mr. 


Coombe’s six yearlings reached the ented average of 1,133 
ineas. urchasers in plenty 
and this fast 


young stock ifs good article is put before 
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suggests the inquiry whether, if the al Stud is worth keeping 
up at all, it weal bet be well to me Ras its management, so that 
it should not be so hopelessly left in the lurch by its rivals. Once 
the annual sale at Hampton Court was one of the events of the 
season; but now it has degenerated into a mere farce, and the 
weedy yearlings annually disposed of are evidently bought more in 
the hope that by some lucky accident they may repay their purchase- 
money than from any belief in their merits. In the meanwhile the 
energy and enterprise of the proprietors of other breeding establish- 
ments are meeting with their due reward. The managers of the 
Cobham Stud take care to be ever on the look-out for promising 
sires and mares of approved strains ; and if, as is asserted, they have 
succeeded in getting Blue Gown back to this country, they may con- 
fidently look forward to a still higher return on theiroutlay than they 
have hitherto obtained. Last Saturday the young Blair Athols bore 
away the palm, the two victories of Rob Roy at Ascot having been 
achieved at a most seasonable moment. A brother to Ladylove 
fetched 2,300, and a son of Madame Eglantine 1,150, guineas; 
while the young Scottish Chiefs ran a good second to the scions of 
the mighty chestnut who won the Derby in one of the best of years 
when only half trained. A sister to Highland Fling fetched 1,052, 
and daughters of Polias and Black Rose reached 760 and 750 
guineas respectively. Nor were the Rosicrucians left out in the 
cold, a son of Sir Joseph Hawley’s beautiful horse out of a Bucca- 
neer mare going for 900 guineas. But the climax came when the 
six yearlings from Mr. Coombe’s select stud were offered for sale. 
Of these the second, a son of Lord Clifden and Weatherside, went 
for a round thousand ; the third, a son of Blair Athol and Miss 
aE Ngee for 750 guineas; and the fourth, a son of Macaroni 
and The Duchess, for the enormous sum of 4,100 guineas. This last 
price fairly takes one’s breath away. How can the purchaser hope for 
a return on his outlay, except on the somewhat extravagant sup- 
— that his new pro will escape all the ills that horse- 
esh is heir to, all the accidents of training, and all the chances of 
the racecourse, will make the desired improvement from the first 
= to the second, and from the second to the third, and will 
ally sweep off several of the most coveted prizes of the Turf, in 
face of all competition, foreign as well as English? The history 
of high-priced yearlings is not encouraging to ine pur- 
chasers; and though of course every one will say that he ho 
the son of Macaroni and The Duchess will escape the doom that 
waited on Angus, on Crinon, and on many another highbred 
ap that left the sale ring amid a tempest of cheers, we cannot 
elp regretting to see horses bought and sold at prices which can 
only be recovered by an exceptional run of good luck. 


REVIEWS. 


THE SHORES OF LAKE ARAL.* 
ay Axe WOOD had the good luck to accompany an expe- 
~ 


dition sent in the year 1874 to examine the Amu Darya, 

the Syr Darya, and the shores of Lake Aral. He had a passport 
from the Grand Duke Coustantine, and he enjoyed the society of 
Russian officials whose object it was to survey the country ; while 
for him, as a member of the scientitic Corps of Engineers, the 
exploration must have had peculiar attraction. Readers will 
avoid disappointment it, before entering on the merits of the book, 
they know what they are not to expect. The author is, we 
should say, neither a naturalist nor a botanist. He does not seem 
to possess any aptitude for picking up Oriental languages, nor can 
he survey an coul, or make himself at home in a Aubitka, with the 
sympathetic geniality of M. Vambéry or the ease of Captain 
Burton. Russia, which as a civilizing Power excites in him 
lively hopes, rouses in his breast neither anger for past deceit nor 
apprehension of future aggression. On the contrary, he regards 
e advance of General tautmann to the Oxus as the surest 
guarantee for peace. His work, however, only skirts the arena of 
litical disquisition. lt is mainly taken up with altitudes and 
epressions, changes in beds of rivers, the loose guesses of 
ancient historians, or the more sober speculations of modern ex- 
plorers. Major Wood is clearly a man of reading and acquire- 
ments, and he may almost be said to have subjected the strange 
country which he visited under the most fortunate of auspices to 
the test of a surveyor who has maps in his haversack and theo- 
dolites and chains in his hands. When he is describing what he 
saw round a dreary morass or on the deck of a steamer, or when 
he explains the process by which, in the course of centuries, the 
Oxus has formed a new channel and vegetation has utterly 
perished, he is as lucid and logical as the nature of his subject 
rmits. Unfortunately, on one or two occasions, he is tempted 
into what the first Lord Ellenborough called “the high senti- 
mental latitudes,” and he does not seem always happy in his choice 
of words. The pees work of Russia’s civilization “ in- 
volves,” we are told, “ the re-establishment of disputed terraqueous 
onies”; “a recurrence to the original commercial schemes 

of Peter Great must inevitably accentuate a peace policy 
in the East as well as necessitate a close approximation to Eng- 
land's earnest desire for the undisturbed rest which will assure the 
continuous development of European civilization in Asia.” Then, 
again, “The wreck and ruin of nature, the dry bones of a 
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once fecund earth . .. may perhaps be due toa want of brain 
power, and to an incapacity for scientific observation, that rendered 
the Turanian hordes powerless.” At the Lake of Geneva, on his 
return, he seems somewhat to maunder, as he remarks that “ the 
mountain glaciers sparkling in the sun, or the soothing stillness of 
the deep blue lake, touch strings of harmony within each throbbing 
breast, while grief and doubt, with the bitterness these bring, are 
chased like evil dreams before the morning dawn.” We prefer, on 
the whole, his'geographical and statistical to his poetic mood ; for, 
as the contribution of a skilled workman, the book is one which 
really repays a close and careful study. We may add that 
perusal is much facilitated by a good map, which is folded into a 
pocket, the right place for such documents, instead of encumbering 
the title-page. e could only wish that all publishers of books 
which require such aids would adopt this sensible practice. 

Major Wood’s starting-point was the town of Samara, on the 
Volga. He describes it as a young city of ree cupolas and 
pinnacles, with party-coloured roofs, which = a pleasing picture 
at sunrise. From this town he went to Orenburg, and thence to 
Orsk, Irgiz, and the Aralian steppe. As his work centres in the 
Sea of Aral, it is very necessary to take in, at starting, the follow- 
ing particulars ing the second in magnitude of the Central 
Asian inland seas. It is one hundred times bigger than the Lake 
of Geneva, or very little inferior to Scotland in extent. An alterna- 
tive description gives it an area of 24,000 square miles. Nowhere is 
the depth more than thirty-seven fathoms; at the edges the lake 
is often nothing more than an unattractive green swamp, tenanted 
by aquatic birds, waders and divers; and the southern shores 
especially have been rapidly — owing to their reception 
of the waters of the Oxus. e Aibougir, at the south- 
western extremity, is no longer what it seemed to M. Vambéry. 
It has practically ceased to exist, and is a dry expanse of clay. 
There are cliffs on the western shore, under which the waters 
attain their greatest depth. But there is ample testimony 
to show that the supply has been regularly diminishing for 
the last two centuries. Traces of waves are now found high 
up on the sides. Buildings once on the shore are now several 
hours from the water; and it is calculated that if the Jaxartes 
were to fail, and the Oxus were again to be diverted to its former 
bed, in less than acentury the whole Aral Lake would vanish. It is 
difficult to convey an idea of the desolation of this humid tract. 
A sea in which there are neither harbours, nor boats, nor commerce; 
which in summer is brackish and unpleasant ; which is frozen in the 
depth of winter; which is varied here and there by a succession of 
semi-floating islands, where the mosquitoes are more aggressive and 
irritating than the same little pests in the rivers of Burmah or the 
swamps of Eastern Bengal; where miserable fishermen manage to 
extract a subsistence out of reeds growing on muddy deposits; 
where pasturage diminishes, and yet agriculture does not increase ; 
and which occasionally is cleared by swarms of locusts that come 
there periodically to lay their eggs—does seem to us one where 
nature is either exhausted or repellent, and man’s toil must be 
thrown away. The practical effect of the flow of two great rivers 
into the Aral Lake, and the transformations which the country is 
still undergoing, are discussed by Major Wood with much earnest- 
ness, ingenuity, and thought. 1t is hardly worth while to inquire 
seriously whether, in prehistoric times, the Euxine, the Caspian, 
and the Aral were all united to form one huge inland ocean, or to 
speculate on the chances of our finding some engineer, even bolder 
than M. Lesseps, who, by the simple expedient of damming up the 
waters of the Bosphorus to the height of 220 feet, would under- 
take to reproduce such a condition of things. Nor do we wish to 
dwell too much on the hints thrown out that, in the times of Hero- 
dotus, the Aral had some direct communication with the Polar 
ocean ; or on facts which lend probability to the theory that there 
has been an “ intermittent flow of the Aral into the Caspian.” 
Major Wood may fairly contend that, from the times of 
Strabo and Pliny down to Arabian writers of the middle 
ages, there were periods in which the Aral and the Caspian 
held direct communication with each other. What is far 
more suggestive and important is the series of chapters on the 
changes of the bed of the Oxus. This is no new discovery ; but 
the facts arrayed in order by this author show, it appears to us, 
quite conclusively that the Oxus ceased to find its way to the 
Caspian about the time of our great Civil War, or the middle of 
the seventeenth century. The leading idea seems to be that, as 
the waters of the Oxus were diverted for purposes of irrigation, 
the volume became less, and was easily turned from its old courses 
across the Khwarezmian desert. Regarding its present entrance b 
three main streams, with smaller branches, into the Sea of Aral, 
Major Wood argues that they do not form a delta in the strict 
sense in which we apply that term to the Nile or the Lower 
Ganges. There is, he shows, a rapid and an unusual inclination 
from the point where the three arms diverge ; but the subject is 
tov scientific and formal to be discussed at length in this place. 
The whole of these chapters, and the details of the cultivation and 
the physical aspect of the country near Khodjaili, Kungrad, and 
Cimbye,all three between Khiva and the southern shore of the Aral, 
will repay careful study. 

Major Wood appears to have steamed up the Jaxartes as well 
as the Oxus, and 4 deductions from the flow of the latter river 
are extremely curious, if not absolutely convincing. Other t 
streams, such as the Nile, the Mississippi, the Ganges, and the 
Brahmaputra, carry towards the sea, during the rainy season, 
large quantities of rich, alluvial, fertilizing deposit or silt. The 
Oxus, on the contrary, rolls down, in solution as it were, an im- 
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mense deal of foreign — which is really worthless, bei 
triturated rock or sand. e water is taken by the Khivans an 
others, not for what it brings with it, but for its own stimulating 
effect on the hard clay of Khwarezm. So far from the deposit 
having @ beneficial effect, it has to be cleared out yearly from 
the canals into which it is carried by irrigation, and it is 
because this process covers each square mile of ground with 
eleven yards of sand in the year that we now see barren 
deserts instead of cornlands and orchards. There is, how- 
ever, @ little difficulty in the adoption of this theory. How is it 
that the tract now irrigated by the waters of the Oxus is still 
fertile, and produces, among other things, the famous melons of 
Khiva? The arid and unfruitful space is precisely that which is 
just beyond the reach of irrigation. It is, of course, not im- 

ssible, as contended, that four thousand years ago the Oxus may 
ome rushed with a mightier flow over a wider space, and that, as 
agriculture was interrupted by wars, raids, and other disturbing 
forces, the water which was deposited every year ceased to fertilize, 
and began to choke vegetation with sand.. in other words, water 
alone will not avail. The hard earth must be stirred and worked 
by manual labour in order that irrigation may have any good 
effect. If the Oxus not so very long ago discharged its waters 
into the Caspian, and not into Lake Aral, this theory might account 
for the condition of the country occupied by the Tekke Turco- 
mans, where it used to flow, but it will not explain the existence 
of the desert of Kizzil Kum, where it has never flowed. Con- 
sequently, while giving the author all credit for the accuracy of his 
observations and the ingenuity of his reasoning, we hesitate to 
give entire adhesion to this theory. The observations now being 
made by Russian geographers may possibly throw light on the 
hypothesis, and advance it a step or two further to a conclusion 
which science and history can make their own. 

The remarks on scenery, manners, customs, and mistakes of former 
travellers, are generally to the point, and they are very welcome 
after long and argumentative discussions about levels and outfalls. 
Cazalinsk, on the Syr, not far from the north-eastern shore of Lake 
Aral, is not very much ofa place. It may contain one thousand 
five hundred souls. The buildings are rough or primitive. Wood 
and iron are brought there from Orenburg at a cost of 15/. a ton for 
carriage. Fort Peroffsky, of which we have heard a good deal in 
Russian expeditions, is small and neatly kept. The Russian forces 
in Turkestan comprise 18,000 infantry, 4,000 of which are armed 
with breechloaders ; 2,000 artillery, with two mitrailleuses, forty 
field-pieces, and forty heavier guns in  -egrur ; and some twenty- 
four squadrons of Cossack cavalry. The horsemen are mounted 
on stout, serviceable animals, and are armed with cut-and- 
thrust swords and long rifles and bayonets. Besides these 
forces there is the Aral flotilla, manned by 550 sailors. 
Coal-mines are not worked, and wood is getting scarce. <A 
mistake made by M. Vambéry is pointed out on this head. He 
had described the slopes of certain ranges, which are on the right 
bank of the Oxus poe or ba two thousand feet in height, as covered 
with forests. Major Wood's field-glass enabled him to make out 
that what to the learned Orientalist seemed clumps of massive 
timber were dark spurs intermingled with ridges of chalk and 
coloured clay. Like other travellers, the author notices the devo- 
tion evinced by Russian troops towardstheCzar; and dwells on their 
endurance and hardihood, their coarse food, and the dress, vary- 
ing from the light cotton blouse of summer to the grey winter 
overcoat with hood and high boots, which enables them success- 
fully to defy the extremes of heat and cold. The terms on which 
the Russian conquerors and the nomad tribes of Turkestan meet 
and have intercourse are not paralleled by Indian experience. The 
Cossack and the Kirghiz seem to be on an equal footing. But how 
long this equality may endure is open, we should say, to consider- 
able doubt. Raidsand forays attended with bloodshed and slavery 
have ceased, and for this benefit Russia is entitled to praise without 
stint or grudging. A story of a leprous Karakalpak woman, ex- 
pelled by her community on the Lower Amu, and left to 
die of hunger, by slow degrees, in the jungle, is painful reading ; 
and we are glad to pass from it to the account of a certain Kirghiz 
priest, whom Major Wood compares, aptly enough, to Friar Tuck, 
or, we might say, to the “ hoshectel friar” about whom that 
worthy sang a ballad for the entertainment of the Black Knight. 
This jovial priest farmed land, owned a fishery, knew the best 
melon-grounds and orchards, was welcome at every Aibitka, said 
his prayers five times a day, and sat round a roaring fire at 
night, wg Fp. or mare's milk fermented, and listening to 
songs sung by his servant, anaccomplished musician. The comfort 
of one of these felt dwellings seems to surpass that of tents, when 
the “rain is on the roof,’ or when the desert is swept by bitter 
north winds, and we should be glad to think they Prva be utilized 
for Arctic discoveries. A single kibitka, weighing no more than 
400 lbs., with its felt coverings, can accommodate fifteen men. 
And there is a smaller portable variety with a conical roof like 
an umbrella, which makes one package, while the walls 
form another. We wish we could feel certain that the 
Russian revenue acquired from Khiva in 1874 amounted 
to only 1,850/., or one-eighth of the expenditure. The 
author does not say where he derived his information, and 
other travellers have warned us against accepting such conjectural 
estimates of income and outlay. The description of the climate 
does not sound attractive, though it may be very healthy for the 
Russian troops. The monotony of existence for the officers sur- 
passes that of the dullest cantonment in India; and, though the 


author saw, or heard of, plenty of game in some localities, the 


stillness and absence of animal life in others were inexpressibly 
solemn and dreary. In conclusion, we may state that those who 
will not admit that this work solves all Central Asian difficulties, 
allays suspicions, or renders a watchful diplomacy needless, must 
certainly allow that it adds to our ap ig knowledge, and 
that it combines a deal of book research with personal ad- 
venture and descriptive power. 


MIVART’S CONTEMPORARY EVOLUTION.* 


i ie this life of contradictions paradoxes are plentiful enough, 
but ingenious and brilliant paradox must be confessed to be 
scarce ; and, laying aside for the time those graver considerations 
which indeed we cannot very well meddle with in this place, we 
make no scruple to say that Mr. Mivart’s treatise is so perfect an 
example in this kind as to deserve the special thanks of the learned 
world for procuring them an uncommon enjoyment. If any man 
will take counsel and learn how that the doctrine of evolution is 
a most orthodox opinion, and has been opportunely raised up in 
these latter days as a singular confirmation of Papal infallibility, 
and for a witness to the never-failing discretion of the Church in 
dealing with matters of profane science; that the thing itself 
tends altogether to the advantage of the Church aforesaid, inso- 
much that in some moderate space of time all heresies and oppo- 
sitions will, by mere force of natural selection, be clean extermi- 
nated, and the civilized world happily restored to the obedience of 
the See of Rome and the peripatetic philosophy; finally, that 
“the culmination of the process” of evolution “has been 
great Vatican decree, the keystone of the great arch of civil and 
religious liberty ”—all these things and more he shall find 
abundantly and magisterially demonstrated by Mr. Mivart in the 
compass of some two hundred and fifty and a chapter ov 
ecclesiastical architecture into the bargain. 

The general movement of the Renaissance, it seems, whereof 
the Reformation, so far as it had any real force or meaning at all, 
ae but a rs art, was nothing else than a aa of 

n paganism; “ the old pagan sentiment reappearing like some 
classical poem on the surface of a palimpsest from which the later 
medizval superscriptions are being removed.” We take Mr. 
Mivart’s own comparison in his own words ; it is a strange one to 
choose, unless he is prepared to go, with some of his masters, the 
whole length of holding that classical poems are at best but dan- 
gerous vanities. It seems also curious policy for an apologist—for 
such is really Mr. Mivart’s position—to start his ent in a 
manner apt to give occasion for a gratuitous quarrel of race. For 
in these days of comparative philology and imaginative sympathies 
there may perhaps be found those who will feel constrained to be 
classical and Aryan before all things, and take the chance of being 
called pagans for it by Mr. Mivart if he is so minded. Thus, how- 
ever, is the matter brought before us. We are assured that the 
stream of pagan tendencies, hardly interrupted by the “ mere back- 
water” of the dogmatic and moral current of Protestantism, is 
fast gathering its full strength; that Mr. Herbert Spencer’s philo- 
sophy is in a fair way to lead to its logically proper consequence of 
sun-worship ; and that by this and other tokens the final crisis of 
the struggle between Christianity and Paganism ap to be im- 
minent. It must be carefully noted that in Mr. Mivart’s’ 
Christianity is a theological term of art, and denotes the hem 
body of orthodox Roman doctrine; so that he speaks, for 
instance, of protection having been “extended to Chris- 
tianity against the revolt of Luther and Calvin” by the rulers 
of France. Anglican—we had nearly said Engiish—readers should 
bear this in mind, as without it the of this book 
would in many places be unintelligible, or might even mislead the 
unwary, though we may not suppose that such a result was con- 
templated, to go along with Mr. Mivart a good deal further than 
would be wholly prudent. “The Church,” it is almost needless to 
add, invariably means the Church of Rome. We are led, then, to 
forecast the probable fortunes of the Church in a review of the 
present course of affairs in politics, science, and philosophy. The 
political considerations are of no very great interest, except the 
suggestion, which however is thrown out only as a remote i 
bility, that Russia may perhaps be destined (absit omen!) to play 
Macedon to the distracted States of Western Europe, and that 
Russian arms, reconciled by political ambition to the Holy See, 
may replace on their temporal throne a line of pontiffs who in 
their turn shall crown a new Slavonic dynasty of Holy Roman 
Emperors. Mr. Mivart’s more serious opinion seems to be that at 
a pinch the Church can thrive and maintain her internal polity 
well enough without any State support or temporalities whatever, 
which is a familiar thought, and in the main probably true. More 
remarkable is his prediction of the working of natural selection on 
a free and disestablished Church. He speaks among other things 
of freedom of marriage (meaning apparently something different 
from such freedom of marriage as now exists, but we cannot guess 
what) tending ‘to produce strong hereditary both 
for and in opposition to Christianity.” Now ivart, though 
an evolutionist, does not accept Mr. in’s account of evolution; 
but in this instance he out-Darwins Mr. Darwin utterly. When one 
remembers the very cautious and hypothetical manner in which 
Mr. Darwin of the transmission by direct inheritanee of 
even the simplest moral tendencies, one is certainly surprised at 


* Contemporary Evolution: an Essay on some Recent Social Changes. 
By St. George Mivart. London: Henry 8. King & Co. 1876. 
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the boldmess of scientific imagination involved in’ Mr. Mivart’s 


hecy. 
P Gander the head of “ Scientific Evolution ”'Mr. Mivart expounds 
his opinion that physical science is not and cannot be in direct 
conflict with the doctrines of the Church. This involves the his- 
torical postulate’ that the infallible authority has never, as a matter 
of fact, condemned any doctrine of science which has since been 
universally received, such as the Copernican astronomy. But this 
point is very lightly touched upon, and for the satisfaction of 
our natural, questionings we are put off with a discreet citation of 
a passage written by Dr. Newman before the days of the Vatican 
decree. The'question is now, not only what has the Church con- 
demmed, but what has the Pontiff condemned? It was shown in 
this journal some months past that, if the condemnation of Galileo's 
astronomical ‘opinions was not a decision ev cathedrd, it is ex- 
tremely'difficult for unilluminated persons ever to know what is. 
Apart) from ‘difficulties of this kind, Mr. Mivart’s proposition is 
literally xtrue. ‘Molecular physies will certainly never disprove 
Papal infallibility or the Immaculate Conception. It is neverthe- 
less found by experience that the study of evidence and scientific 
method is apt to have a certain marked effect—with exceptions in 
individual cases,no doubt—upon the learner's attitude of mind 
towards claimants of infallible authority; nor is that effect 
lessened when such claimants exercise their infallibility by de- 
manding | assent -to sitions which in their very nature 
are out) of the reach of proof and disproof alike. Here lies 
the real issue between the ways of the Vatican and the 
ways of free men; not in discussions, however acutely con- 
ducted, on the possibility of interpreting the doctors of the 
Church in a sense not inconsistent with a derivative origin of 

ies. . Let it by all means be taken on ‘Mr. Mivart’s authority 

t there is nothing against evolution in the principles of the 
schoolmen; and that Suarez’s particular opinion to the contrary 
binds nobody, and is, in fact, not generally received ; we say on Mr. 
Mivart’s authority, for we shall not venture to follow Professor 
Huxley in trying to understand his quotations. Weare sufficiently 
warned by the hints given in various places that we should only fall 
into ludicrous errors for want of a proper training in Aristotelian 
philosophy, or rather the Church's tradition of it. The dialectics 
of Ultramontanism and of Positivism are in this respect singularly 
alike. As Positivists deny the competence of any critic who ‘has 
not read the whole of Comte’s works, so the Ultramontane champion 
looks. down on our modern philosophers as a sort of untaught 
“ee of whom nothing better ean be expected till they go to a 

esuit seminary'and learn the peripatetic doctrine. We can only 
lament that in this case our ignorance prevents us from seeing for 
what reason Mr. Mivart chose to call a hostile witness without 
explanation, and to produce his real evidence only in reply to the 
very natural expression of surprise which this mode of conducting 
his argument called forth from Professor Huxley. 

It appears, however, that the result of proper instruction 
would be to show us that ¢ie philosophy is continuous and 
that all post-Cartesian speculation has been a mere partial retro- 
gression. The true course of evolution lies in a reversion to the 
schoolmen, which will lead us back to the triumphant possession 
of a whole system of objective and absolutely known truth. 
Whence, by a series of considerations on continuity, final causality, 
and ‘the unfolding of latent potentialities—interrupted, we are 
bound in common gratitude to mention, by the citation of a passage 
of splendid rhetoric from Dr. Newman—we are brought to the 
practical conclusion that, whether or not he believes the teaching 
of the Church, “the rational and consistent evolutionist should go 
to mass.” This conclusion was of course to be reached anyhow ; 
but:is'Mr. Mivart altogether wise in thus pinning his faith—which 
he would fain have us.take for tie faith—on the peripatetic philo- 
sophy? Is he so very sure that he is not all this time, like 
Suarez before him, exposing the Church to misunderstanding by 
committing her, in profane eyes, to a particular decision in matters 
of human knowledge which she has really never decided? Let us 
imagine ourselves—as for the sake of illustration we may, be the 
thing .ever so unlikely—earried on to a future day when philosophy 
shall stand on as settled a footing as natural history now does, and 
when the first principles of the schoolmen, to which Mr. Mivart still 
clings, shall have gone the way of their details, which he abandons. 
Either the right: hand of the Church will then have lost its cunning, 
or there ‘will be found at need some subtle and orthodox philosopher 
like:unto Mr. Mivart who shall show by convincing proofs that 
the author of Contemporary Evolution was merely dogma- 
tizing, in an unauthorized fashion and after the secular 
lights of his time, upon perfectly open questions. For the rest, 
it seems to our dull apprehension that ese same absolute and 
objective truths’ erty ¢ have been preserved by the Aristotelian 
tradition are marvellously like various propositions already familiar 
to us under the names of axioms, necessary truth, and what not, in 
‘divers heretical and . post-Cartesian systems; and yet it is plain 
that insuch keeping they somehow lack the true peripatetic virtue, 
sincewe mey readily call to mind ingenious persons, as, for instance, 
Dr. Martineau or the late Master of Trinity, who have strangely 
holding certain truths to be of 
experience, ‘were already gone a good way on the stmight 
roadte Rome. 

It:is ‘unfortunate that Mr.’ Mivart should have now and then 
allowed himself to use‘rash and violent language in a way quite 
a Ne To speak of “ a hatred of marriage and 
the family ” as a sentiment “ common to those political enthusiasts 
who claint for themselves; par excellence, the title of advanced,’” 


is in effect, if not in terms, an absurd calumny. There may be 
persons answering this description and entertaining such senti- 
ments ; the natural import of the words, however, is that’ the senti- 
ments in question‘are common among the politicians usually called 
“‘advaneed Liberals.” Such would certainly be the impression 
on the mind of any reader who did not already know better; 
it is needless to add that it would be a wholly wrong 
one. Again, the names of Spencer, Darwin, Biichner, and 
others are all thrown together én invidiam, and we are told that in 
their philosophy “virtue is absolutely identified with the most 
brutal selfishness”; those who deny free will are “‘one and all 
opponents of religion, natural as well as revealed”; and “to deny 
free will is to deny even the existence of virtue.” In his sweeping 
statement about the deniers of free will Mr. Mivart has antici- 
pated the beneficent operation of natural selection in the extinction 
of Calvinism among other heresies ; so long as. a Calvinist survives, 
he might be a little surprised at finding himself set down with the 
‘opponents of religion.” And this game of alarming consequences 
is one that two or more can play at. It may be, and has been, 
asserted with no less vigour ‘and confidence than Mr. Mivart’s, 
that not the denial, but the affirmation, of free will is immoral, 
and that the lawlessness of volition would make no less shipwreck 
of man’s nature than would the lawlessness of motion in the world 
of matter. This sort of recrimination is fit only to frighten 
waverers or impose on proselytes; it is to be put aside by sober 
and earnest men who have set themselves to the pursuit of truth. 
But the fault is ours, for lapsing into a moment of seriousness; 
we should have remembered that Mr. Mivart may claim the 
license of comedy. His book is, after all, a perfect jewel of 
paradox ; and we wonder how long it will be before it 1s. in the 
Index, 


YACHTING THROUGH FRANCE AND BELGIUM.* 


ME MOENS made himself known to the public some years 
ago by telling the story of his falling among Italian thieves, 
to be liberated on payment of an enormous ransom. We fancy 
that he found his latest trip more agreeable on the whole than that 
former one, although it had fewer sensational elements in it. There 
could scarcely be a greater contrast than that between the dramatic 
surprise on the road from Pzstum, followed by the game of hide and 
seek in the mountains when the Bersaglieri were hunting the cut- 
throats who had him in charge, and this quiet steam trip through 
the placid inland waters of France and Belgium, Not that the 
yacht voyage was by any means absolutely uneventful. There 
were shallows and sand-banks to be carefully shunned; there was 
the danger of being jostled into ignominious shipwreck in locks 
crowded with heavily-laden barges; and the chance of coming to 
grief on the rugged sides of the long dark tunnels through which the 
canals.are frequently carried. However, these various perils were 
safely surmounted, and the log of the Ytene contains nothing to 
discourage navigators who may be tempted by the attractions of the 
life it describes to follow in the wake of the steam yacht. Whether 
many people are likely to be tempted depends greatly on indi- 
vidual tem ent, as there is something to be said on both 
sides. On the one hand, Mr. Moens and his wife were spared the 
inconvenience of having to travel at fixed hours by public con- 
veyances, and they carried about with them a snug little floating 
hotel which enabled them to dispense with accommodation on 
shore, which in many places must have been worse than indifferent. 
But, per contra, there seems to us to have been somewhat too much 
of the sluggish old treykschuyt existence to suit the restless dis- 
positions that find their best recreation in fresh forms of activity. 
It is true that the Ytene was swift, but then her movements were 
frequently hampered, especially by those long trains of barges that 
go lumbering along behind powerful little steam tugs; while it 
was almost invariably a labour of tact and time to work one’s way 
through the endless series of locks. And although the landscapes 
that lie along the banks of the Lower Seine are often exceedingly 
picturesque, yet the predominating characteristics of scenery cut 
up by canals must be flatness and dulness, while the lines of 
poplars and pollard willows that shut out all view of objects 
behind them are apt to become a weariness to the flesh and the 
spirit. On a balance of considerations the chief recommendation of 
such a trip seems to be that it enables you to pay flying visits to 
out-of-the-way towns and castles, taking leave of them the 
moment you have had enough of their more or less meagre objects 
of interest. 

The Ytene was a tiny vessel of forty-two tons, seventy-two and 
a half feet in length by eleven feet three inches beam, drawing only 
four feet eight inches of water,and with engines of twenty-horse 
power nominal. She could stow away three tons of coal, although 
the numerous coal depéts along the canals gave her every facility 
for replenishing her bunkers. Of course her masts could be sent 
down and her funnel lowered, so that there should be no difficulty, 
if the streams happened to be high, in shooting the low-browed arches 
of the bridges. 3 point of fact, as the Ytene started on her cruise 
in the autumn, her embarrassments came more often from a scarcity 
than a superfluity of water. The crew consisted of three.men and a 
boy, all told. There was Mr. Moens in command and superintending 
the engines ; an engineer and stoker ; a mate, steward, and man of 
all work ;.and a lad who acted as cook, and who likewise made 


" * Through France and Belgium by River and Canal in the Steam Yacht 
“Ytene.” By W. J.C. Moens, R.V.Y.C., Author of “ English Travellers 
and Italian Bri ” London : Harst & Blackett. : 1876. 
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himself generally useful. By. an ingenious and useful 
ment, the tg starting gear were connected with the he 
handles, so that Mr. Moens could. promptly control the engines 
while steering the ship, and had it in his power to avert a collision 
by a single turn of the wrist. Pilots were generally indispensable 
on the rivers, and they had to be changed frequently, as each man 
was only acquainted with the special stretch of water on which he 
ied. Most of the men employed by Mr. Moens seem to have been 
intelligent specimens of their calling ; and, as a rule, he met with 
extreme civility from all the officials he came. in contact with in 
France. Even the manners of the bargemen hada French polish 
which must have been equally unexpected and agreeable after ex- 
periences of their brethren in England ; and although the Plemings 
were somewhat less courteous, yet he had no great cause to com- 
plain of them, considering that the strangers and the natives could 
seldom communicate except by signs. 

The voyage up, the Seine to Paris was lively enough; al- 
though happily the party had no such misadventure as on a 
former oceasion, when Mr, Moens ran his yacht upon a pointed 
rock in the river-bed, and had .a narrow eseape from a fatal ship- 
wreck. They took things leisurely, stopping at Rouen, and passing 
a couple of days off Chateau Gaillard, which they spent in photo- 

phing the ruins, &e. Having made the approach ourselves from 

by the bateaua mouches, we can quite agree with Mr. 
Moens that the best. way of entering Paris is by water, But it 
must be a novel sensation on first arriving, instead of calling a 
e and driving.to an hotel, to take up your abode at moorings 

on the river, under the trees opposite to the Tuileries Gardens. 
With the exception of some cursory remarks on the traces left by 
the war of the Commune, Mr. Moens discreetly spares us any 
details as to the sights of the French capital. but he tells 
rather a good story as to one of his men who was missing one 
night, having gone off on leave in the morning, meaning “to have 
a look round him,” It was the practice of Fisher, his stoker, to 
inspect foreign cities from the tops of the tramway cars, and to 


keep driving up and down on these in different directions so long 


as his time and his money held out. The notion seems to us by no 
means a bad one, and may be worthy of adoption by tourists who 
travel for the sake of the movement, and whose esthetic tastes are 
as undecided as their knowledge of languages is superficial. But in 
this case poor Mr. Fisher was landed in a predicament which pru- 
dence could scarcely have foreseen, He had taken the last car of 
the evening to a remote district where he found himself stranded 
and benighted, without a notion of his bearings, and with only 
three-halipence in his erent He could not speak a word of the 
language; and when tried to make inquiries of a native, the 
man thought he meant to insult him, and became so outrageous 
that Fisher felt constrained to thrash him. Fortunately at the 
moment there were no police at hand; but as often as he tried to 
go to sleep on.a bench, he was roused by one of the force and 
ordered to keep moving. More by luck than good management, 


he finally struck the river, when he followed its banks in the right. 


direction, till he came within hail of the Ytene, and was restored 
to his anxious master. 

From Paris the voy: retraced their course to Conflans, 
whence they turned oft by the Oise, and: headed in the direction of 
Belgium. After a time they. exchanged the canalized river for 
the artificial canals which carry the traffic. of the numerous 
manufactories that have been established in the neighbourhood 
of the coal-fields in Belgium and on the French frontiers, 
Mr. Moens remarks that the French Government, in granting 
concessions, has always been careful to protect tie interest of com- 
merce against private corporations. The consequence is that com- 
petition has been kept up and charges kept down on a network of 
admirably constructed canals, which convey heavy goods at an 
exceedingly moderate . Avsingle tug drags behind it by a 
submerged chain a long line of heowiiy odes barges, whose. dead 
weight is apparently vut of all proportion to the engine-power of 
the tiny steamer, Steam vessels are entitled by the regulations of 
the canal administrations to take precedence ot the barges; but it 
is not always easy to enforce the right, and sometimes it is physi- 
cally impossible. There was always a block of barges at the 
entrance to any of the considerable towns; om one occasion the 
Ytene passed a mile and a half of them lying moored along the 
bank; and in some of the Belgian canals these. unwieldy craft 
are constructed to a nicety so as to occupy the entire width 
of the locks, But the most formidable obstructions occur in the 
tunnels, and the passage of these.is seldom safe, and always 
attended with, disagreeable excitement. When they. are short 
and straight, it is tolerably plain steering, and, you can guide 

our course by the faint glimmer of light at the other end, 

t at the tunnel of Riqueval, which is nearly four miles 
long, the travellers had a warning of the dangers-that might be 
awaiting them before they entered it. Asa string of barges was 
coming through from the. opposite direction, they had been com- 

lled to lie to in the dusk of the evening. Suddenly there was a 
oud outcry, and men came rushing out of the tunnel mouth, shout- 
ing for portable pumps. A barge laden with 270 tons of coal had 
had her side stove in; had she sunk, as seemed more than probable, 
the navigation would have been effectually stopped for weeks. She 
Was got out as it happened, though she had settled down to within 
three or four inches of the gunwale. But the cireumstances that 
had caused the accident were far from reassuring, for it appeared 
that one side of the tunnel was rugged with projecting stones, 
the remains of a former ag Next morning they saw 
the tug with its procession of attendant craft file slowly 
past them. The little vessel of only twenty horse-power was 


ing 7,830 tons of coal. When they entered.the tunnel they 
found themselves in utter darkness, and as. there 
bend in its course there was no light. visible. at. the.o 
end. The air, too, was extremely foul, Cie heavily loadéd. with 
the smoke of the barges, although it freshened after. passing 
the first of the air shafts which are. pierced through to, the sur- 
that they emerged into ight without any disagreeable incident. 
This Semel tunnel marks the watershed Go the. streams of 
France and Belgium ; the canal.on the other side of it being,fed 
from the infant Scheldt, which only becomes. bread and. d 
enough for navigation when it meets the parallel canal at Cambrai., 
So far as historical reminiscences are concerned, the country which. 
the voyagers had come to now was.more interesting than any they 
had previously traversed, almost every place of any im ing, 
stood a siege in the frontier wars or given its name;to a battle or 
a treaty. From the low level of the water they looked) up,atia 
succession of works designed and raised by Vauban, and, his con- 
temporaries, which on the French side have for the most part been: 
improved and developed by modern engineering. In industzial, 
Belgium, on the other hand, the thriving citizens have preferred to) 
contide in their neutrality and the protection: of the .guaran- 
teeing Powers. Most of their fortifications have. been :razed 
or smoothed away, laid out into broad premenades; and. 
covered with turf and blooming flower beds. Once faiyly in: Belx 
gium, among such familiar old cities as Bruges and Ghent, there was, 
little of novelty that was worth remarking. But we are:somewhat 
surprised to hear that they came across more than one tveykschuyt, 
smartly furnished and spacious, with a full load.of passengers and 
piles of luggage on the top of the cabins.. A generation ago the 
treykschuyt was the popular means of conveyance; but..we -had 
believed it to be as thoroughly out of date by. this. time-as the 
English mail-coach on the great roads to-the North. . Thanks to his 
manner of travelling, there is much in Mr. Moens’s book. that is 
decidedly fresh and original, while the- novel. routes. that. he fol- 
lowed introduced him to many interesting places. which too 
much neglected by ordinary, tourists. 


RAWLINSON’S SEVENTH ORIENTAL MONARCHY.*: 


A™ things earthly come to an end; and, the.announcement 
that in this volume Mr. Rawlinson has reached his goal may 
to some at least of his readers bring a certain feeling. of ‘relief. 
His toil, he tells us, has been spread over eighteen years; but at 
the beginning of that time he seems searcely to have:determined 
the length of his journey. His earlier volumes were put forth :as 
histories of the great empires-of the ancient world ; tha: dis- 
covery that his plan left out of sight the empires of Macedonia and 
Rome (to say nothing of that.empire of least extent bothiiny 

and time, yet for the political and mental growth of snmidaahah 
most important of all—the empire of Athens) led toa; limitation. 
of his title. We have now before us the records, suchas they 
are, of a series of monarchies which make up the : mysterious. 
number of seven. But the process, by which this result ds attained 
is not altogether of the clearest; nor, but for this -selfimposed 
limit, should we have supposed that Mr. Rawlinson, hadsreally 
ended his work. His Chaldean, Assyrian, Median, Babylonian, 
and Persian Empires were described in his title-pages. as-belenging. 
not merely to the Eastern but to the ancient Lasterm world; his. 
accounts of the Parthian dominion and of the revived Persian. 
empire appear simply as histories of the sixth and seventh’ ** great 
Oriental” monarchies ; and therefore it is only of his own -free 
choice that Mr. Rawlinson here brings. his task to-an ends The 
empires of Genghiz and Timour were surely great: Oriental 
monarchies, and the title may be claimed in a far bigher sense for 
the empire of Baber and Akbar. It is well, therefore,.that, Mr. 
Rawlinson in his preface imposes on himself restrictions. the 
existence of which we could not necessarily infer from his title-. 


page. 
‘he present volume is offered to historical students as a sequel 


to the “ Parthians,”+ and, for those who would rather express 
agreement than dissent, the period embraced in it is for Mr: Raw- 
linson happier than any with which thus far he has had te deal. 
We can have here, fortunately, next to no ethnological er philo- 
logical discussions, and, more i ly, no reconstruction of, 
dynasties for which we have neither chronology nor history: The 
series begins with the Chaldeans, who belong to the mysterious 
Ethiopian cloud-land ; it closes with the annals of the Sassanids, . 
of whom Mr. Rawlinson has now told us quite as much 

as there is any need of knowing. We will not say that the stery 
might have been told more briefly; and it would: be invididus 
to say that, as a part of Aryan history and bearing on the political 
fortunes of the Western world, it has already been related“with:a 
vigour which never flags, and a richness of colouring which‘ gives 
lite to the dreariest landscape. It was not Gibbon’s purpose to 
examine in detail the rei of the Sassanids as sovereigns of 
Persia, or to describe the condition of that country under each, of 
those monarehs. Mr. Rawliason has undertaken this work, and 
he has done it with conscientious care. His style may lack ani- 
mation, and the reader may here and there find it diffieultto shake 


* The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy; or, the Geog History. 
and Antiquities of the Sassanian or New Persian Empire. yim Hers 
Illustrated from Ancient and Modern Sources, by George Rawlinson, M.A., 
Camden Professor of Ancient History in_the University of Oxford, Canea 
of Canterbury. London: Longmans & Co. 1876. 
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off a sense of weariness; but Mr. Rawlinson may be supposed to 
have accustomed himself to the stately pace of Eastern caravans, 
and experience has taught us that we are not to expect from him 
either more rapid or more lively movement. Still there is nothing 
to regret in the appearance of this volume. It is distinctly an 
addition to the sum of our historical knowledge, which _his- 
torical students will find it worth their while to read; it 
contains nothing, perhaps, which they would have to unlearn, 
and certainly none of those visionary hypotheses which bring 
with them as little nourishment as the east wind. The banquet 
here provided is not indeed plenteous, but we do find some 
solid food. We learn something of the motives and policy of 
some of these Sassanid chiefs,and the knowledge thus gained 
seems to throw light on certain dark in Western writers, to 
fill up some gaps in their narratives, and to correct some of their 
statements. But perhaps the chief lesson to be learnt from the 
whole is how scanty a est we can, after all, glean from the 
most laborious examination of what is called Oriental his- 
tory. Researches into the annals of despotism may present in a 
new aspect the character of some individual king, may show that 
his acts were prompted by different motives from those which had 
been ascribed to him, may even — us changes in the re- 
ligious thought of the age, and exhibit the growth or decay of 
eertain forms of art. But otherwise we move in the old circle of 
Eastern routine. If Tibni dies, Omri reigns; if a religion falls or 
rises, it is by the will of the monarch, and the whole history 
becomes virtually a record of his opinions, his projects, and his 
campai The revival of the Persian empire under the Sassanid 
Ardeshir, or Artashatr, as Mr. Rawlinson gives his name, brought 
with it an inheritance of almost incessant war. The struggle 
with Parthia was followed by a longer and more terrible struggle 
with the power of Rome, to be succeeded immediately by the 
fatal encounter with the followers of the Prophet of Islam. In 
Gibbon’s pages these changes are sketched with the rapid touches 
of a great master; in Mr. Rawlinson’s volume the details are filled 
in with the plodding accuracy of a Flemish painter. The result is 
not enlivening, but at the least we learn that Gibbon has sometimes 
erred, and that too in matters in which it is well that he should 
be set right. 
Tt would probably be true to say that the chief interest of the 
Sassanid annals lies not so much in the uprising of Artaxerxes 
inst the Parthian Artabanus, or in the catastrophe of 
ehavend which left his last representative a miserable wanderer, 
as in the long reign of the prince who was solemnly crowned before 


he was born, and who spent the threescore and ten years of his 
life as a Persian despot. Almost crushed in his earlier years by | 
the legions of Galerius, the second Sapor lived to avenge his defeat — 
on Julian,and to win back from Julian’s successor all that had been 


wrested from the first Sapor, or Shah-pur, his grandfather. The 
history of this struggle is perhaps the most instructive part of Mr. 
Rawlinson’s volume ; but if he sets Gibbon right in some not un- 
important points, his criticisms sometimes leave his own armour 
open. With the character of Julian he is not immediately con- 
cerned ; and it is to his credit that what he has said of him involves 
no injustice to that extraordinary man. Thesiege of Maogamalcha 
seems to have been as dramatic as thatof Veii. Mr. Rawlinson is 
content to tell us that, 
While a general attack upon the defences occupied the attention of the 
three corps introduced through the mine suddenly showed them- 
selves in the town itself and rendered further resistance hopeless. Maoga- 
malcha, which a little before had boasted of being impregnable and had 
laughed to scorn the vain efforts of the Emperor, suddenly found itself taken 
by assault and undergoing the extremities of sack and pillage. 
We may lack here the colouring of the picture which Gibbon gives 
of the Maogamalchans as assuring the ene “that he might 
ascend the s mansion of Ormusd before he could hope to take 
the impregnable city,” at the very moment when the place was 
already taken ; but, terrible though the fact may be, it is quite 
mes that Julian may have made no efforts to prevent a gene- 
ral massacre. Mr. Rawlinson is, however, scarcely justified in 
saying that the commander Nabdates was sentenced to die by fire 
on a merely frivolous charge. His reference is to Ammianus ; 
but Ammianus asserts that Julian had forgiven Nabdates for 
fighting on to the last after pledging himself to surrender 
the city, and that he incurred his doom for language of 
unbounded opprobrium inst the Persian refugee, Hormis- 
das, the son of the second monarch of that name, who on his 
father’s death had been thrown into a prison by the nobles, but 
who lived to escape from durance, to become a commander of 
Roman legions, and to bear from Julian the summons for surrender 
to the men of Perisabor. It is at the least intelligible that Julian 
should resent the abuse of a prince whose story must have appeared 
to him one of frightful wrong, and whose case may, even to us, 
seem hard. Mr. Rawlinson has, however, hit a real mistake of 
Gibbon by pointing out that the orders issued by Julian imme- 
diately after his vain effort to form the siege of Ctesiphon com- 
manded a movement of retreat, and that the narrative, here 
inserted by Gibbon with some others, of a march into the interior 
of Persia for the of provoking Sapor to a battle, has pro- 
bably no foundation in fact. Julian was, indeed, in a position of | 
great danger; and the story that at such a time the Persian King, | 
— army was still a should have sent to the Roman | 
‘mperor a message asking for , in terms of abject submission, | 
is in the highest degree p Poh ag . : 
Julian’s successor, Jovian, tound himself in circumstances as — 
critical as those of the Ten Thousand after the battle of | 


Kunaxa; but he lacked the genius of Xenophon for extricating | 


himself from them, and possibly here even Xenophon’s — 
might have failed. Whether Gibbon really meant that, as 
things were, Jovian might during the truce for negotiations with 
Sapor have made them better, it is impossible to determine, 
Undoubtedly, he says, that, 

had Jovian been capable of executing a bold and prudent measure, he would 
have continued his march with unremitting diligence ; the progress of the 
treaty would have suspended the attacks of the barbarians ; and before the 
expiration of the fourth day, he might have safely reached the fruitful pro- 
vince of Corduene, at the distance only of one hundred miles. 

Mr. Rawlinson is fully justified in his strictures on Gibbon for 
admitting into his text this absurdity of Ammianus, while in his 
note he can acknowledge the difficulty of ee ag “ how the 
mountains of Corduene could extend over the plains of Assyria as 
low as the conflux of the Tigris and the great Zab, or how an army 
of sixty thousand men could march one hundred miles in four days.” 
It must fairly be admitted that Mr. Rawlinson has here hit a grave 
and inexcusable fault in the great historian. If Gibbon attached any 
weight to his difficulty, the matter of his note should have gone 
into his text, and the remarks of Ammianus, if noticed at all, 
should have been mentioned in the note. Unhappily, it is not in 
this instance only that Gibbon yielded to the temptation of tam- 
pering with fact for the sake of incisive criticism or picturesque 
effect. For him least of all writers can it be pleaded that he was 
relating simply the traditional account, and that it was for his 
readers to get as best they might at the facts as they really hap- 
pened. But Mr. Rawlinson is in his turn led astray, when, 
speaking of the humiliating treaty which Jovian was compelled to 
sign, he accuses Gibbon of approving the ordinary Roman practice 
of repudiating inconvenient agreements, “and suggesting that 
Jovian ought to have redeemed his pusillanimous behaviour by a 
splendid act of patriotic — It might be “ saddening to find 
a modern writer and an Englishman” thus upholding the duty as 
well as the profitableness of falsehood; unluckily for the charge, 
all that Gibbon says is that “ the deep and dangerous question how 
far the public faith should be observed, when it becomes incom- 
patible with the public safety, was freely agitated in popular con- 
versation, and some hopes were entertained that the Emperor 
would redeem his pusillanimous behaviour by a splendid act of 
patriotic perfidy.” 

Yet, in spite of all his wars and all his triumphs, of Sapor 
himself and of his people we know little indeed, possibly 
for the very simple reason that there is little to be known. 
Even when we turn to matters which elsewhere have stirred the 
human mind to its inmost depths, our knowledge is not much 
more profound. It is startling to find a Persian despot acknow- 
ledging himself convinced by the arguments of a philosopher who 
anticipated or went beyond the boldest assertions of the fanatics even 
of the first French Revolution. We should scarcely expect the Kin 
of Kings to make the declaration that all men are born = , 
none possessing any natural right to property more than another, 
that property and marriage are human inventions contrary to the 
will of God, and that adultery, incest, and theft, far from being 
crimes, are merely necessary steps towards re-establishing the 
laws of nature in societies based upon these false foundations. 
Yet such were the admissions made by Kobad in favour of the 
system of the impostur Mazdak. Mr. Rawlinson rightly adds that 
under this august sanction the system led to “ disorders which 
soon became intolerable.” Kobad lost his crown and recovered it, 
and although, strangely enough, his personal opinions continued, 
as he said, unchanged, he had acquired enough wisdom to see the 
need of discountenancing the followers of the new prophet “in 
any extreme or violent measures.” It is perhaps characteristic of 
the Persian people that opinions which had “ceased to command 
royal advocacy” had thereby “ceased to endanger the State”; 
but it is ange to be told that they became on this account 
“the harmless speculations of a certain number of enthusiasts who 
did not venture any more to carry their theories into practice.” 
This is much the position of Mormons in this country, where 
nevertheless their views are not generally held to be utterly 
powerless for mischief. The truth is that the Persia of the 
Sassanidee was much like what Persia had been under the suc- 
cessors of Cyrus; that under them art reflected little more than 
the magnificence of the King; that in matters of religion the people 
obediently followed his bidding ; and that under both dynasties the 
general state of things was more creditable than that which has 
followed the triumph of the Crescent and the deadly despotism of 
the Koran. All this Mr. Rawlinson has carefully pointed out in 
his concluding chapter, in which he tells us that the highest 


_ classes were the most liable to injustice and oppression. ‘This 
| has been the mark of despotism in every form, whether the 


despot be Henry VIII. of England or the fraternity of Robespierre, 
Danton, and Marat; but unluckily the circumstances which in the 
West make the fall of the oppressor sooner or later certain in the 
East ensure at best nothing more than a change of one absolute 
master for another. 


THE PIOUS WITCHES OF WITTELSHEIM.* 


De would appear from the unusual title of Father Franz’s pub- 
lishing house (Selbstverlag) that the Trappist Prior shares Mr. 
Ruskin’s distrust of modern publishers. If we had not seen a 
notice in the Deutscher Merkur of his amazing Something for the 
Unbelievers, it would have remained as unknown to us as it will 

* Etwas fiir die ~~. Erlebt und erzihlt von Fr, Franz, Prior 


der Trappisten in Mariastern bei Banjaluka, Bosnien. Gratz: Im 
Selbstverlage. 1875. 
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remain to the majority of those for whose conversion it has been 
written. The German reviewer, however, does not seem to be 
aware how widely faith in the Seeresses of Wittelsheim has — 
We have heard of them in Switzerland. A we at Schiipfheim, 
in the Entlebuch, also a woman, had gathered about fifty disciples 
around her, who received with eager credulity, not only the 
original doctrine which she had learned during a pilgrimage to 
Wittelsheim, but also the extraordinary developments with which 
she had improved and extended it. It is said that the Swiss 
expositor has lately suddenly disappeared with the offerings she 
collected from the believers; and the Something, which is being 
reached up asa miracle by the oe of Bosnia, and is expected 
. Prior et to do so much for the conversion of the Turks, is 
being at the same time preached down by the Capuchins of Swit- 
zerland as superstition and woman’s prattle. , 

Prior Franz before his reception amongst the Trappists was 
known as Wendelin Pfanner, and was the diligent parish priest of 
Haselstanden, in Vorarlberg, and his pamphlet has been circulated 
with great effect in that district, and in the Tyrol and Styria. He 
says that he has not written it for the edification of pious persons, 
but to arouse the attention of Freemasons, Liberals, and other un- 
believers. During a journey towards France, he tells them, he 
heard much talk of two wonderful revelations; one was taking 
place at Kriith, in the Vogesen, the other at Wittelsheim, near 
Schlettstadt. It grieved the on inquirer to find that both 
places, recently under the guardianship of religious France, were 
now under the surveillance of the Prussian police, and he saw in 
the Prussian helmet a symbol of that “might which now rules 
instead of right.” Miracles seem to have a touch of illegality 
in Kriith. The parish priest told Prior Franz that he himself was 
much troubled by the police whenever he took the road to “ the 
Mountain of the Appearances” (Berg der Erscheinungen). The 
Prior shows what deep possibilities of belief lie within his own 
soul by assuring his readers that a lady who came from Paris in 
order to make inquiry into the miraculous appearances was 
not only arrested by the savage Prussian oflicials, but even con- 
demned to pay a fine of fifteen hundred francs. “When a man 
hears of a prodigy,” he says, “it is stupid to stay away from it, 
and pour out a prtort railing. The wise man will go and look at 
it Ihe man who seeks illumination and knowledge shows that he 
does not love darkness rather than light. while he who is too idle 
to think and inquire will remain in his darkness.” 

The Prior stayed at the Pfarrhaus of Kriith, enjoying the 
hospitality of the parish priest, with whom he seems to have 
enjoyed much anti-Prussian talk. On the morning after his 
arrival he said mass in the parish church. His account of the first 
interview between himself and the young seers of Kriith must be 
given in his own words:— 

After mass the Herr Pfarrer caused two children to be called into the 
Pfarrhof, who daily have the happiness of seeing the Mother of God upon 
the mountain. The Pfarrer said to the younger, a little maiden of ten 
years of age, Where did you go yesterday? The child replied, “ Up the 
mountain.” Parson. What did you see there? Child. The Mother of 
God. £. What did she look like? C. A lady dressed in white, with a 
crown on her head, and an / (Elsasser dialect for a lily) in her hand. 
P. What did the Mother of God do? C. She gave us a blessing with the 
monstrance. <A girl of about twelve years, who always accompanied her, 
saw the same things, and gave the same answers. She told me that when 
they arrived at the place of the vision, they usually began to pray with the 
rosary, and then the Mother of God showed herself; but they had also seen 
other saints, and the Holy Father. The Pfarrer said that nothing could 
keep back these two children ; as soon as school was over, they ran off to 
ascend the mountain. 


Not only the Freemasons and Liberals of Styria and the Tyrol, but 
the majority of educated Christians, will probably think that the 
children’s description of the Virgin as crowned and bearing a lily 
is a sufficient proof that they would never have seen her on the 
mountain had they not first seen her picture or statue in the church. 
The rustic who went to see George IIT. would not believe that he 
was the King of England, because he wore a hat instead of a 
crown. Their vision of the Pope upon the Vogesen is not an 
exceptional peodiey he has also been seen at Wittelsheim. This 
power of Pius LX. to be present in two different places at the 
same instant—or at least to be present in Rome in the body and 
in Elsass in “the materialized spirit form”—may be expected to 
reintroduce the old Ubiquitarian oo in a shape of which 
Luther and Brentius never dreamed. We suppose that the 
Trappist pilgrim took it to be a divine confirmation of his infalli- 
bility ; but the Freemasons and Liberals will surely find it difficult 
to relation of cause 
far the greater of Prior Franz’s strange apology for the 
faith is taken up with the description of his 
For many reasons it was more attractive. The seats of the two 
— do not lie far apart; but the claims of the Seherinnen of 
ittelsheim come home much more closely to the business and 
the bosoms of the pilgrims than the visions of the children do; 
they are much more novel and exciting; and they touch so 
nearly upon the positions of American Spiritualism that some of 
the Freemasons and Liberals who have begun to hold séances and 
pley upon planchettes may possibly be arrested by them. 
he Prior was accompanied on his visit to Wittelsheim by 
Brother Zacharias,a member of his order. The two gentlemen 
went first of all to the inn, and cross-examined the landlady about 
the miracle of the neighbourhood. She told them, to their asto- 
nishment, that there were no less than twenty seeresses or she- 
prophets in the district, three of whom were ladies of position, and 
one the wife of a rich manufacturer; a male seer had lately 
attained the power of beholding the invisible. The pilgrims were 


eager to begin their proof, and asked the landlady how they 
cont find their ma to one of the illuminated. She told them 
to go to the parish church, and she would send her little girl to 
ask Frau Schott, the nearest seeress, to wait upon them :— 

There I stayed for about an hour [says Prior Franz] full of eager expee- 
tation. At last she arrived, and knelt down at a bench in the lower part 
of the nave. After ten minutes spent in prayer she beckoned tome. I 
went, and I knelt beside her at the same bench, on her left hand. There- 
upon she began, without break or hesitation, to pour forth with astonishing 
fluency, and with great clearness of expression and gy Ah tone, the 
exact description of the wonderful sight she was beholding. eral pious 
persons came and knelt down behind us, but she only spoke loud enough for 
me alone to hear. The moment she opened her mouth and said “See, see, 
there is the Mother of God!” [ confess a cold shudder passed over me, and I 
dared not trust myself to look up. “I see there,” she went on, “ just above 
the high altar, the Mother of God. Over yonder side-altar I see St. Joseph 
and the Holy Father, who looks as if he were much depressed. Over the 
other side-altar I see the Child Jesus. He is fast asleep.” She described 
with precision the figure and clothing of each of these sacred persons. I 
was so overcome that I was not able to preserve the details in my 
memory. 

So far the visions of the Elsasser seeress merely ran parallel with 
the visions of the school children, and with earlier visions in 
Lourdes and elsewhere. The speciality of the Wittelsheim 
miracles lies in the pretence of the illuminated that they see other 
persons besides the Lord, the Saints, and the Pope. Indeed the 
seeress Claims to be able to see whole crowds of departed persons, 
none of whom she has known in the flesh; and as she makes a 
word-picture of one and another particular person out of this 
crowd, a pious devotee kneeling at her side naturally cries out, 
“« Ah, that is my mother!” “ That must be my boy!” “ You are 
describing my dear father to the very life!” The new miracles 
appeal to the same common passionate yearning in bereaved 
humanity upon which the Spiritualist photographers of the dead 
have traded. As it is certain that littleGerman school children would 
never have seen the Blessed Virgin upon their mountain if they 
had not read or been taught that French children had seen her 
upon their mountain, soit seems to be as certain that “ Spiritualist ” 
literature in some shape or other must have found its way to the 
originator of the Elsasser visions of the dead. Frau Schott appears 
to have understood that even a Trappist prior would be anxious 
to know something of his de kindred. “There in the fore- 
ground,” she whispered to him, “I behold a great multitude of the 
dead. In the front of them all stands an old man; he is somewhat 
smaller than you, or perhaps nearly the same size. His face is 
round, he has whiskers; it must surely be your father. This man 
is still rather ‘blau,’ he has yet much to suffer in purgatory.” 
The news which the seeresses pretend to impart to anxious mourners 
about the present happiness or misery of their kindred in the un- 
seen world is of course the main source of their attractiveness 
to all sorts and conditions of pilgrims. Frau Schott had a 
peculiar formula for representing the exact condition of the 
departed. She described those who were still in purgatory as 
“blue,” those who had passed through it as “golden.” After 
seeing Prior Franz’s father, she very naturally caught sight of his 
mother. As women are always supposed by this class of religion- 
ists to be much holier than men, she told the Trappist the consola- 
tory news that his mother was “ ganz golden, sie hat nichts mehr 
zu leiden.” Her description of his mother, he declares, was exaet 
in all its details; he could not himself have drawn her likeness 
more accurately, She beheld in turn all the deceased members of 
the Pfarrer’s family—two young unmarried sisters who were 
“golden,” a married aunt who was “ blau,” and one shocking old 
lady whose spirit tried to keep in the background, but whom the 
seeress followed resolutely with her eyes, and discovered to be not 
merely “ blau,” but absolutely “ dunkel.” She must have been a 
Liberal or a Freemason. The seeress knew by merely looking at 
these persons whether they were married or single. Their i 
when on earth was presumably indicated to her by their dress. 
“T see a priest,” she said, “on your father’s side of the family ; he 
is much like your father.” (‘That is most true,” says Franz, in a 
parenthesis ; “ he died last year.”) “ This priest,” she continued, “ is 
as yet rather b/aw.” He was probably tinged with some Old 
Catholic prejudices. 

When Prior Franz had exhausted the list of his kindred, he 
turned his anxious thoughts to his order. Perhaps, indeed, this 
change in the direction of his inquiries was suggested by Brother 
Zacharias, ‘ who now came into the church, and knelt down be- 
side me, and was a participator in the next vision.” The Prior 
hopes that his cloister of Mariastern, planted in Bosnia, may play 
@ great part in the expected conversion of the Turks. After a 
number of inquiries as to the blueness or goldenness of some de- 
ceased Trappists, he begged Frau Schott to look amongst the crowd 
of spirits for the mother of a certain Munich family from whom 
the cloister had received many generous gifts, and for whose soul 
the husband and father, a pious man, still living, causes many 
masses to be said, sending yearly many thousand gulden for that 
Pp . “She described this lady to me in a moment as golden 
and dazzlingly brilliant. All other members of this family, except 
one son, she perceived to be suflering and dark blue.” These bad 
young Bavarians had probably plainly remonstrated with their 
father and mother for giving so much of the family wealth to the 
Austrian monks. 

I now asked Frau Schott, “ Do you see ing in connexion with oar 
monastery which we built a few years ago?” “1 see the Mother of God,” 
she replied, “turning herself towards us, and at this moment she is blessing 
you.” “With what does she bless me?” “With a star; she stretches her 
7 toward your reverence, and in her closed hand she holds a large 


~’ The seeress did not know that Maria-Stern was the name of our 
house ; she was astonished when I told her. 
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He next informed Frau Schott that they were contemplating the 
erection of a second , if it —_ the Virgin, and that 
he was anxious for some revelation of her will. The seeress then 
said, “I will direct my intention to that end ; perhaps I shall see 
something that will help you.” After a few minutes of silence she 
whi to the foe of unbelief, “Now I see St. Anna, with the 


surely that is a 
Prior told her that the name Maria-Annaberg had been chosen for 


help him, but that she could perceive im the air “a very ou 
man, dressed in garments such as she had never seen, with wide 
flapping trousers (Pluderhosen), and with a curious rolled bundle 
upon his head instead of a hat.” The Prior saw in an instant that 
this was a Turk ; and as Frau Schott further described the man as 


obliged to hurry home in order to release her meek husband and look 
after her children. “ The husband used to work in a factory,” says 
the Prior, “but he has a little property of his own; he can now 
seldom go to work, having to take care of the house and five 
children, because his wife is daily called off to the church by 

who have come to make proof of her visions. I must not 
forget to say,” he adds, “ that she only indicates those persons who 
have still to suffer in purgatory when the parish priest has given 


his 
is was by no means the last vision communicated by Frau 
Schott to Prior Franz. She told him that she beheld his blue 
father and golden mother each time that he said mass. “ At your 
last mass,” she said, “I saw your father following you from the 
istle-side to the gospel-side of the altar; he was much 
earer, but he is not yet quite clear.” The Prior confessed 
that he had said that mass for his father’s soul. At his departure 
from this village of wonders he told Frau Schott that he was 
ing to Rome, and promised to procure a special pontifical bene- 
pe for her, on the condition that she would not cease to pray 
for him. He turns triumphantly to the Freemasons and Liberals, 
and asks them if it is probable that “ Beelzebub, the chief captain 
of the Free ” can be the author of these prodigies, as he is 
of table-turning (Tischriicken). He declares, with charming 
freshness, that he himself is a f that they are from above; he 
has been a better man since a accepted these visions as facts, 
and it is not the Devil’s interest to make men better. We wish 
we had space to give the naive letter in which the simple Brother 
Zacharias relates the visions which he received through another 
seeress. She described, to his delight, a great new monastery sur- 
rounded by “bise Leute, welche Schatten auf den hl. Vater 
werfen, und ihm den Riicken kehren; es wiren nur wenige Gute 
unter ihnen zerstreut, die mir dem hl. Vater in Rom gut sind.” 
The pious brother told the medium that these wicked people were 
either Turks or schismatic Greeks, and the few good persons 
scattered amongst them were Roman Catholics, who are in a 
minority in the East. 


MACLAGAN’S STONE CIRCLES OF SCOTLAND.* 


7s tall and handsome volume at once s ts the late Lord 
Dunraven’s book on the early remains of Ireland. Both alike 
bear witness to the fascination which is found by many minds in 
groping among a class of objects in the study of which internal evi- 
dence and the comparison with others of the same kind must be the 
only which, in short, reeords are wholly 
wanting. And there is no doubt that the very absence of records 
does give a certain charm. Sir Francis Palgrave was certainly wrong 
when he spoke of the whole class of primeval antiquities as some- 
ing about which nothing could ever be found out, and which people 
had leave off troubling themselves about. All these inquiries 
have had a new life put into them since it has been shown how 
ily remains of this kind throw light on other branches of study, 
how they connect themselves with the researches of Mr. Dawkins 
at one end and of Mr. Tylor at another. Miss Maclagan is an 
earnest worker in the same general field as Lord Dunraven, and 
her book seems to be meant to stand in a certain relation to Mr. 
John Stuart's Sculptured Stones of Scotland. Mr. Stuart’s book 
comes within recorded times, while Miss Maclagan goes back into 
the days before records ; but she finds a good many opportunities 
of bringing her work into connexion with his. As as work 
zealous, out-of-door work—the Society of Antiqua- 

ries of Scotland may congratulate itself on its “ Lady Asso- 
ciate.” Miss Maclagan seems, no less than Lord Dunraven, to 
have been everywhere within the range of her own subject, and 
to have let nothing a Ent examination. A crowd 
of pee objects in all of Scotland are minutely deseribed 
and elaborately drawn and measured. Miss Maclagan’s illustra- 
tions eertainly lack the life of Lord Dunraven’s magnificent photo- 
graphs ; but that is involved in the very nature of the two modes 
* The Hill Forts, Stone Circles, and other Structural Remains of Ancient 


Scotland. By Christian M , Lady Associate of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland. Edinburgh : Edmonston & Douglas 1875. 


of illustration which they have severally followed. In any case, 
we have here a collection of materials, the result of real per- 
sonal labour, brought together in a systematic shape. 

At the same time, some of Miss Maclagan’s speculations are, to 
us at least, a little startling. When she wages war to the knife 
against mere Druidical talk, we of course heartily go with her. 
Perhaps the fact that she should think it needful to take so much 
pains to fight against it may show that the enemy is even now 
more vigorous than we had fancied. We know so little about Druids 
that it is not safe to attribute anything whatever to them. At all 
events, the cromlechs or dolmens, whichever we are to call them, 
have been safely rescued from their hands, and they had been, as 
we thought, for ever proved to be tombs, The standing stones, 
especially the stone circles, are more mysterious; but we had 
fancied that a good many at least were also sepulchral, that they 
surrounded the funeral mound or formed an avenue to it. But Miss 
Maclagan boldly challenges the stone circles as strictly architectural 
works. In her theory the great standing-stones were not meant to 
stand apart, with nothing , rn them. They were parts of a 
building ; they were its framework, answering in some sort to the 
wooden framework in a half-timbered house. The spaces between 
the great stones were filled up with a dry wall, and the buildings 
thus formed were sometimes roofed either with stone or with 
wood. But one’s breath is taken away when one is not only told 
all this, but is further told that many at least of the cromlechs 
were really entrances—doorways, if we choose to call them 
so—to the buildings thus formed. In this view, cairns, circles, 
cromlechs, and various other kinds of primeval remains are all 
brought into a closer connexion with one another than we had 
ever thought of before. Nor is this all. Miss Maclagan presses 
into her service all manner of primitive structures, especially those 
of a round form, all over the world. And so she makes her wa 
to the Irish round towers, and to the two of the same type whic! 
are found in Scotland. The doorways formed of great stones for 
the jambs and lintels, in the round towers and in other early Irish 
buildings, come straight from the architecture, as, according to this 
view we must call it, of the stone circles. 

All this is rather startling ; but as the writer has clearly worked 
hard at the subject, and has taken special care to see things with 
her own eyes, we should not be inclined to pooh-pooh it without 
looking a little further into the matter. We might rather feel 
stirred up to go off and measure some Scottish stone circles for 
ourselves. And Miss Maclagan has two points which are very 
much in her favour. She most prudently declines all attempts to 
fix dates where no dates are to be had, and for the most part she 
carefully abstains from the wild ethnological speculations which 
one has got to look on as the necessary accompaniment of these 
inquiries in any Celtic part of the world. hese are merits 
which will fairly outweigh a rather stilted style of writing, and 
some speculations about the early remains in Greece in which 
she has got a little out of her depth. But towards the end 
of the first and more general part, in the chapter headed 
“ Final Development of the Circular Idea,” we get more seri- 
ously staggered. Indeed we get a little staggered at the end 
of the chapter just before, when, after a discourse on the Nur- 
hags, the round structures of Sardinia, we get all the wild 
guesses that ever were made all set ina row. But, after this, it is 
a comfort to read how “ Captain Oliver thinks that the common- 
sense conclusion is, that they were granaries in time of peace and 
fortresses in time of war; in fact, defensible depéts to which the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring huts could fly in case of sudden 
attack.” Captain Oliver is already well known to us as a dealer in 
common sense, and his display of that rare article comes as a great 
relief at this particular moment, when we are hardly recovering 
from talk about Thespians and “ Syrian Pelasgians.” But then 
comes an unlucky reference to Dr. Petrie in one of his weaker 
moments. Our eye was caught by several references to “ Mr. 
King,” and we really thought for a moment that the person meant 
was the living topographer Mr. R. J. King. But no; it is the 
King of past times, the King of the Munimenta. At Brynllys in 
Brecknockshire is that not very amazing object, a round tower, as 
there also are round towers at Coucy and at Pembroke. We do 
not know that the towers at Coucy and Pembroke have ever been 
the subject of any special nonsense; but that of Brynllys has. 
It is plainly nothing but a military tower of the thirteenth 
century; but, for what reason no man can guess, King set it 
down as Pheenician, Median, Mingrelian, no one knows what, 
and there has been Pheenician talk about it ever since. As in 
countless other cases of narrow windows, whether with round 
or pointed heads, the heads are not constructive arches, but 
are made of stones inclined together in an arched form, This 
is seized on as a proof that the builders were simply in the 
seeking state with regard to the arch, as if Brynllys were Tiryns 
or Tusculum. Now Dr. Petrie went so little out of Ireland 
that the wonderful thing is that he made so few mistakes as 
he did make. It was pardonable in him to get his notions of 
Brynllys from King. But we are now a generation later. 
Brynllys is not a Sardinian nurhag; Brecknockshire has its rail- 
ways as well as other parts of the island; and, before railways 
had got there, Brynllys had been seen and described by accurate 
observers. It is a thing that there is no kind of mystery about. 
Miss Maclagan says:—“Some attention ought to turned to 
the wide-spread tradition that the whole class of towers is of 
Pheenician origin.” Where is such a tradition to be found? It 
must be remembered that what is commonly called “local tra- 
dition” almost always turns out to spring from the guesses of anti- 
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ies. Atall events, there is no Phcenician tradition at Brynllys 
older than King’s Pheenician guess. For King himself bears 
witness that. he found no tradition at all about the builders of the 
tower. The thing is not worth arguing; to say that Brynllys 
tower was built by Phcenicians is as reasonable as to say that 
Salisbury Cathedral was built by Nebuchadnezzar. A glance at 
the map will show what a strange place Brynllys is to quarter 
Pheenicians in; and, if a theory is to be made to take in all 
yound buildings everywhere, Ravenna, Pisa, and East-Anglia, 
Jerusalem, Brescia, and the Pantheon of Agrippa must be 
allowed a voice in the matter as well as Brynllys and the Scotch 


Dunes. ; 
The Brynllys digression then goes a good way to upset Miss 
8 argument; but, whatever we may think of her con- 
clusions, she has got together a vast mass of facts, and has shown 


a most praiseworthy zeal in getting them together. 


GABRIEL CONROY.* 


{gm the first romance of any length which its clever writer 
has given to the world, has much of his peculiar merits; but 
it has also more faults than one might have expected to tind in it. 
In speaking on a former occasion of the longest works of fiction 
which Mr. Bret Harte had then produced, Mrs. Skaggs's Husbands 
and an Episode of Fiddletown, we mentioned the straggling and 
incoherent method of their construction. In a story which occu- 
pies but a few chapters one can well put Mths an absence of 
careful working-out of plot for the sake of humour, of brilliant 
description, and wide perception of character concentrated into 
as space. It was for these qualities, rather than for in- 
terest of narrative, that one looked in Mr. Bret Harte’s short stories, 
just as one does in those of Musset or of Mérimée. These qualities 
are found in Gabriel Conroy, and with them alone it is very pos- 
sible that the author might have constructed a book equal inj 
length to his present one which should have been more satisfactory. 
But he has not been content to do that; he has attempted to 
weave them into an elaborate plot which no one, and perhaps he 
himself less than any one, could unravel into reasonable pro- 
bability. Again, the reminiscences of Dickens which struck one 
in reading the succession of tales which followed Poker Flat were 
not unpleasantly marked ; they were like the memories suggested 
by the passing scent of a flower, and avoided the disagreeabie etfect 
which the reproduction of a peculiar mannerism must always 
have. In Gabriel Conroy, however, the imitation is over and 
over again too marked to escape notice; indeed Gabriel Conroy 
himself is just such an exaggerated figure as Dickens was wont 
to draw in his later works—one of those provokingly good 
people who, with rusticity of manner and heaviness of under- 
standing, have an almost supernatural power of self-sacrifice, and 
morevver a gigantic h which, owing to their 
childlike gentleness, is rarely exercised, but, when it is, serves to 
stem an angry torrent or bring a vast image toppling down on a 
tor's head. The character of Gabriel, however, is at least 
consistent throughout the book, which is more than can be said 
for the personage upon whose doings the plot, such as it is, turns— 
Philip Ashley, whose real name is Arthur Poinsett. He a 
at first to be a young man who, if somewhat self-conceited, is 
rather virtuous than otherwise. He then, with harlequin-like ra- 
pidity of transformation, becomes an astute and abandoned villain, 
and keeps up that character for the greater of two volumes. 
At the end of the third volume it a as if the author had felt 
some trouble in ending his story, and found that the easiest method 
was to rehabilitate Philip Ashley, and bestow on him the hand of 
a fairy princess ; for Donna Dolores, otherwise Grace Conroy, is in 
some much more like one of Mme. D’Aulnoy’s heroines 
than a human being. But she is another example of the inconsis- 
pork which can only be due to carelessness, found in Philip 
ey. She is by turns gentle, confiding, revengeful, cunning, 
implacable, and again forgiving and lovable, and ali this without 
any reason fer being one thing more than another. She is a lay 
figure, who is made by the author to assume various positiims at 
various times, according, not to his design, but to his caprice. 
She appears in the tirst part of the book as Grace Conroy, a poor 
girl travelling in an emigrant party in company with her brother 
and sister and Philip Ashley. Here we may pause to quote the 
opening paragraph of the novel as an instance of the author's 
ious imitation of Dickens :— 
Snow. Everywhere. As far as the eye could reach—fifty miles, looking 
southward from the highest white peak,—filling ravines and gulches, and 
from the walls of caiions in white shroud-like drifts, fashioning 
ridge into of a com the bases 
and com ely cove ou 3 arches, rimm 
with porelain the bowl-like edges of still, cold lakes, and undulating 
motionless white billows to the edge of the distant horizon. Snow lying 
a over the California Sierras on the 15th day of March, 1848, and 


The party are starving ; Philip and she set out together to seek 
for relief, and by the accident of a kind of landslip—convulsions 
of nature are freely employed by-the author throughout his book 
—they tind their way to the open road. After this they embark 
upon a floating tree, and are carried down the river to the habita- 
tions of men. As they approach to a settlement, he speaks to her 
iN @ serious tone :— 

_“In a few hours we shall be no longer in the wilderness, but in the world 


* Gabriel Conroy. A Novel. By Bret Harte. 3 vols. London: Warne 
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again—in a settlement, perha among men and—perhaps women. 
Strangers certainly—not the pees ‘ou have known, and who know you 
—not the people with whom we have been familiar for so many weeks and 
days—but people who know nothing of us, or our sufferings.” 

Grace looked at him, but did not speak. 

“ You understand, Grace, that, not knowing this, they might put their 
own construction upon our flight. To speak plainly, my child, you are a 
young woman, and I am a young man. Your beauty, dear Grace, offers an 
explanation of our companionship that the world will accept more readil 
than any other, and the truth to many would seem scareely as na’ 

For this reason it must not be told. 1 will go back alone with relief, and 
leave you here in some safe hands until I return. But I leave you here not 
as Grace Conroy—you shall take my own name!” 

A hot flush mounted to Grace’s throat and cheek, and for an instant, 
with parted lips, she hung breathless upon his next word. He continued 

uietly— 
ae You shall be my sister—Grace Ashley.” . 

The blood fell from her cheek, her eyelids and she buried her 
face in her hands. Philip waited patiently for her reply. When she lifted 
her face again, it was quiet and calm—there was even a slight flush of 
proud colour in her cheek as she met his gaze, and with the faintest curl 
of her upper lip said— 

“You are right.” 

We have quoted this not by reason of any merit which it. 
may possess, but because, taken with what follows afterwards, it is a. 
proof of the extreme carelessness of the author's work. After such 
a dialogue it is astounding to find that Grace had been, as from 
the course of after events she must have been, Philip’s mistress. 
some time before they started together-away from the emigrant 


rty. 
co makes her way to the Presidio of San Ramon, where the- 
Commander takes care of her as of a daughter, and then she- 
vanishes for a long time from the story. Meanwhile a body which 
is taken to be hers has been found by the relief party which has- 
started to track out the emigrants in consequence of a dream which 
one of them has had. As to this dream, Mr. Bret Harte gives a. 
footnote which assures the reader that the relief of the “ 

Party ” having been brought about in this strange fashion is matter 
of record. That an extraordinary circumstance did take place is, 
however, not sufficient reason for its uction -by a noveli 
whose function it should be to give an air of probability to his tale. 
And when he is reduced to saying in a footnote that “ he fears he 
must task the incredulous reader's patience” by quoting chapter 
and verse for an improbable incident, one cannot but think his. 
method excessively clumsy. 

To return, however, to Grace Conroy. She in the 
latter part of the book, having had her face stai rown with 
some indelible dye, as Donna Dolores, daughter of the late Com- 
mander of San Ramon, a young lady surpassingly beautiful and rich. 
Not the least absurd part of this incident is that, although Gabriel 
Conroy, when he sees a picture of Donna Dolores, instantly reeog— 
nizes it as his sister's, yet Poinsett or Ashley, who has several m- 
terviews with Donna Dolores, never seems to have the least 
suspicion who she is. Donna Dolores, as daughter of the Com- 
mander, has in some way a claim to a rich mine which Gabriel has. 
discovered ; and so in some other way has she as Grace Conroy. 
As Grace Conroy is supposed to be dead, the knowledge of her claim 
leads to various complications of villany on the part of a mysterious. 
Mexican and his equally mysterious mistress, who subsequently 
marries Gabriel. What the meaning of these complications is, 
and how these claims exist, we have been unable to discover. 
The whole story of the mine and the people who covet its posses~ 
sion is a maze through which the reader wanders blindly, doubt- 
ing whether there can be any possible way out of it. In point of 
construction Gabriel Conroy is indeed from beginning to end hope- 
lessly and irredeemably bad. Incident after incident occurs which 
demands and never finds explanation. The characters, of whom, 
by the way, there are far too many, constantly get into apparently 
inextricable confusion. But an earthquake is always conveniently 
at hand to dispose of any difficulties of this kind. 

The writing is, on the whole, far below the author's usuah 
mark. There are indeed passages where his imagination and 
command of language assert themselves so as to compe) the reader's 
admiration. But there are many more, resembling the passage 
that we have quoted from the beginning of the book, which are- 
mere imitations of another man’s style. As to those characters of 
whom we have not spoken, Olly, Gabriel’s preternaturally wise: 
little sister, is amusing, but not very lifelike, and she evidently 
owes her being to the same source whence Gabriel's comes. Our 
old friends Colonel Starbottle and Jack Hamlin, the gambler with 
a noble heart and a sweet tenor voice, reappear in the course of 
the story, and the scenes in which they are concerned are perhaps 
the liveliest in the book, But it is possible to have too much of a 
good thing, and Jack Hamlin, who was well enough in the short 
story “ Brown of Calaveras,” is less successful when he has to make 
a longer ap in Gabriel Conroy. He is indeed little more 
than an elaboration of John Oakhurst, who in Mr. Bret 
Harte’s first story, The Outcasts of Poker Flat. When that was 
published in England there was something very attractive and 

uaint in the contrast which the author clever) between. 
the outer and the inner life ofhis characters. The particular type 
which he gave of a man half scoundrel, half hero, was new and 
striking; and, although the author's sentiment was deplorably 
false, and at times became maudlin, it was in the main touched 
so rg he gracefully that one almost believed in it while one 
read. t, after reading several of Mr. Bret Harte’s stories, one 
grows somewhat weary of the people who combine angelic dis- 
positions with ruffianly lives; and, im spite of a certain attraction 
which there undoubtedly is in Jack Hamlin’s character, we record 
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with some satisfaction the event of his death in the course of 
Gabriel Conroy. This death is the occasion for a piece of senti- 
ment put into the mouth of a negro servant which is astonishingly 
worn out and clap-trap. 

Any one who has skill in the art of skipping may find his 
account in reading this novel for the sake of the good pieces of 
description and dialogue to be found in it; but we, who have 
wandered through all its mazes, can only speak of it as a most 
disappointing book. 


JEBB’S ATTIC ORATORS.* 
( Second notice.) 


B* far the most interesting figure in Mr. Jebb’s second volume 
is the Nestor of Attic orators—if indeed he is not to be re- 
garded rather as a publicist or pamphleteer—the silver-tongued 
Isocrates. After every deduction has been e for his self- 
conceit, his prosiness, and the garrulity for which his won- 
derful style goes far to atone, we recognize in him the influ- 
ence of that master and companion who, according to Plato in 
the Phedrus, predicted for him a pre-eminence in eloquence, even 
if he did not follow the diviner intluence of an inborn philosophy ; 
and we must acknowledge, as we survey his life and writings, an 
honourable consistency of purpose in bringing such philosophy as 
he had at command to bear on civic life, and making it subserve 
a liberal and enlarged patriotism. Possessed by a fixed idea that 
the differences of Hellas were to be healed, and its healthy and 
flourishing condition restored, only by a union of its various com- 
munities under the leadership of a chosen State, or, failing such, 
of a single ruler, he never loses sight of this in his political 
writings, but sets up the scheme of war with Asia as the point 
to be continually aimed at. Regarded in this light, with due 
appreciation of the influence of his political writings during a life 
approaching very close to centenarianism, Isocrates (to whom 260 
pages are devoted by Mr. Jebb) is a character in marked contrast, as 
interest and distinctness, to the shadowy and wholly forensic 
Iszeus, who occupies so much of the remainder of the second volume 
as is not taken up with a lively sketch of Hypereides and Lycurgus, 
and a still livelier and more exciting survey of the famous duel over 
“the Crown” between A®schines and Demosthenes. Whatever 
may be the view of the student of Greek history touching the 
value of Isocrates’s panacea for the ills of Greece in banding Greek 
with Greek against the barbarian—whether or not it should have 
been a war not of aggression, but of defence, as Mr. Jebb suggests, 
though this was not a point on which Isocrates could have had 
his choice, and whether or not Isocrates is to be judged a dupe of 
Philip of Macedon—it is impossible to study his writings, or Mr. 
Jebb’s copious specimens and analyses of them, without a conviction 
of his patriotism and loyalty to Greece and Athens, and of his 
steadfast energy in advancing the cause in which he believed. 
“ Assuredly,” says Mr. Jebb, ‘Greece and Athens had no more 
loyal citizen than Isocrates, no one prouder of their glories, 
no one to whom their welfare was dearer; and before he is 
j , let it be remembered that his notion of the largest pos- 
sible good for them differed only by lesser clearness from that of 
the greatest practical thinker (Aristotle) who then lived.” His death 
of grief at the report of the overthrow of liberty at Cheroneia is 
retty generally allowed to be a myth, and simply a case of “ post 
oc, non propter hoc.” Mr. Jebb, however, suggests that, if the 
tradition true, Isocrates killed himself because he saw Athens 
still resolved to resist, and because he dreaded the conflict, when 
Philip should be at the walls, between his duty to Athens and 
his duty to Greece. The precedent of Themistocles is of course 
almost too trite to be quoted in support of this view. 

From the sketch of his life we tind that Isocrates had early rela- 
tions with the leading Sophists, and paid at least one visit to 
Gorgias before he became himself the founder of a new school. 
Want of nerve and voice, and a wholesome dread of proscrip- 
tion, risked by advocacy of Theramenes, deterred him from a 
public career; and, barring a tradition of a school of rhetoric kept 
during a year of voluntary exile at Chios, his tirst active work 
seems to have been professional speech-writing for the law courts. 
The disclaimer of this by his stepson Aphareus Mr. Jebb takes 
to mean; no more than that he did not regard it as his true work 
or career, which lay rather in the maintenance of a school near the 
Lyczeum at Athens and the concurrent work of a publicist, and 
which spread over three periods, covering altogether tifty-four of 
the ninety-eight years of his life. The first period (B.c. 392-378) 
saw his school thronged mostly with Athenian pupils, his 
literary work being represented by the Busiris and Panegyricus, 
whilst his political standing was being established by association 
with Timotheus, the son of Conon, in organizing the new league in 
the Archipelago and Ionian Sea, and by relations with Evagoras, 
King of Salamis, in Cyprus. In the second period his pupils 
came from all parts of Greece, and to it (376-351 B.c.) 
are referable the Letters to Demonicus and Nikokles, the chief 
Panegyrics, and the speeches “ on the Peace ” and on the Antidosis. 
The third period (B.c. 351-338) finds his teaching secondary to his 
political pamphicteering, and includes his famous works the 
Philippos (B.C. 346) and the Panathenaicos (B.C. 342). It also saw 
him realize the end for which he had striven, though he was per- 
haps happily withdrawn before he could have any knowledge of 


* The Attic Orators, from Antiphon to Iseus. By R. C. Jebb, M.A., 
Public Orator in the University of Cambridge, and Professor of Greek in 
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the results, With regard to the speech on the Antidosis Mr, 
Jebb clears away the modern prejudice which has attached to 
Isocrates for his supposed assumption of a special “ philo- 
sophy”; which in truth pretended to be no more than a theory 
of culture, consisting neither in disputation, nor speculative lite- 
rary inquiry, nor yet mathematical science, but in the practical 
finish of a citizen’s education in speaking and writing on political 
subjects as a preparation for statesmanship. One single feature—to 
say nothing of the thoroughly bund fide character of his method, 
which was singularly evinced in its results—might suffice to 
prove that this teacher had a tone and spirit elevated above the 
selfishness and cynicism of rivals hugging their several philosophies 
—namely, his habit of moderation, and his dislike of agitation and 
appeals to popular clamour. As Mr. Jebb puts it, Demosthenes 
might have envied 

that serene eloquence, free from precipitation and rashness, which selects its 
thoughts as well as its words, which has never to lend itself to offensive 
sentiments, which never degrades itself or those who listen to it, which is 
nourished only on generous ideas, and which thus reflects the human spirit 
always on its nobler side. 


The merit of the style of Isocrates is confessedly not free from 
alloy. His resort to special figures of language in sense, form, and 
sound, his scrupulous subservience to an ideal mechanical balance, 
his worship of symmetry, are apt to overweight his matter and to 
imperil its life and spirit. It is perhaps a true bill against him, 
moreover, that his facility of invention tends to exaggeration and 
excessiveencomium. He is clever and happy in arrangement, and 
in variety and fineness of subdivision very superior to Lysias; 
whilst his luminous distinctness is such as to have won the praise 
of Hermogenes, and must be patent to any one who reads even the 
handy edition of the Panegyricus which we owe to Mr. Sandys. 
No matter how intricate the apparent complications of his 
thoughts, arguments, or narratives, this master of rhetoric and 
style has such an unfailing gift of perfect and clear arrange- 
ment that no obscurity arises, and herein it a be probably 
averred that Isocrates stands unequalled. It must he conceded, of 
course, that his was not practical oratory, and that, as Dionysius 
pronounced, the contrast of Isocrates “‘ on the Peace” with the Third 
Olynthiac of Demosthenes is a contrast of “a display of graces” 
with “a stirring summons to action.” But his intluence upon 
modern eloquence is not insignificant. Our author quotes the 
remark of a French student of Isocrates, Cartelier, to the effect 
that “the grave oratory of the preacher alone preserves for 
the modern world an image of that in which Isocrates excelled.” 
This writer further attributes to Isocrates a share with Demos- 
thenes and Plato “in forming whatever owed its virtue to form 
in the eloquence of Bossuet.” 

A large part of the second volume of Attic Orators consists 
of a very copious catalugue raisonné of the works of Isocrates, 
which is more valuable as a handbook to the student who de- 
sires to acquaint himself with the best samples of a particular 
orator than attractive to the general reader. Necessarily perhaps, 
it is full of classifications and subdivisions, and lacks the attraction 
that would be possessed by a much more succinct account. 
These 180 pages, however, will be very useful to any one who may 
undertake such a task; and we are especially impressed with this 
when, amidst the miscellaneous writings of Lord Macaulay pub- 
lished in 1860, we glance at that writer's contribution to Knight's 
Quarterly *‘ On the Attic Orators.” Written when its author was 
a B.A. and at Cambridge, it is delightfully full of everything ex- 
cept the “ Attic Orators,” and literally postpones the barest men- 
tion of Lysias, Aischines, Demosthenes, and Isocrates to the 
last paragraph of the article. What a godsend to so fluent a 
writer would have been Mr. Jebb’s patient and trustworthy 
analyses! These also furnish the ordinary reader with lights on 
criticism, on politics, and on contemporary history, which 
are full of interest. From them we glean the characters of 
Isocrates’s proposed leaders of Hellas, one after another; we are 
made acquainted with his ideal from time to time of the 
best form of government, and with the distinction to be 
drawn between the opinion on this topic which he wrote 
to the order of Nikokles, B.c. 372, enforcing the duties of 
subjects and instilling precepts of monarchy, and that pro- 
pounded in the <Areopagitikos and Panathenaikos, which ad- 
vocates democracy tempered by a censorship. It is perhaps 
hardly fair to cite the last-named work, the fruit, as is almost 
admitted, of Isocrates’s dotage. To correct the impression of its 
feebleness the reader should revert to the vigorous and brilliant 
masterpiece of his maturity, the Panegyricus ; whilst, for an illus- 
tration of his literary and educational creed, as Mr. Jebb suggests, 
his speech “against the Sophists” should be read in connexion 
with that much later, “ on the Antidosis,” in the first of which he 
distinguishes himself from false brethren, whilst in the second he 
vindicates his profession from the criticism of laymen. Here and 
there in his few forensic speeches there breathes a spirit of manl 
resistance to the violent insolence of the rich and headstrong you' 
who have twice overthrown public freedom, and we find an expres- 
sion of independence not seriously impaired by the writer's rela- 
tions with tyrants, despots, and usurpers. Some of Isocrates’s 
repartees crowded into half a page are not bad, as, for example, 
that to one who boasted of “having never given his son any 
companion but a slave,” “ Then,” said Isocrates, “ you will have 
two slaves.” 

Mr. Jebb’s industry and research have not succeeded in giving 
much body and personality to the shadowy Iseus, an orator 
who, taking the opposite course to that of Isocrates, devoted 
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his professional skill to the law courts exclusively, and held quite 
aloof from politics andstatesmanship. About sixteen years junior 
to Isocrates, it seems that the latter was his sole teacher, but that, 
owing to their connexion as pupil and teacher being circa B.c. 
393-90, when the one was just beginning to teach, and the 
other to write forensic speeches, the ratic influence is faint 
jn the works of Isgeus, except in the handling of subject-matter. 
Of Lysias, as Dionysius accurately points out, he was the student, 
but not the pupil; and he differs from him as well as from Antiphon 
in confining himself, not merely to forensic speechmaking, which 
Isocrates held in contempt, but to the branch of it which concerned 
cases of money or property, which he despised still more. Mr. 
Jebb has examined the stories of Demosthenes’s recourse to Iszeus 
for help in his action against his guardians—help which has been 
variously estimated, from mere preliminary aid to a special and 
exclusive retainer as counsel, prompter, and close ally. It is con- 
ceivable that the future orator sought Iszeus’s aid in preference to 
that of Isocrates, on the score of his superior vigour and astute- 
ness; but Mr. Jebb does him no more justice in citing the 
speeches against Aphobus and Onetor as negativing a very close 
or intimate debt of Demosthenes to Iszeus, despite the taunt of the 
advocate on the guardians’ side. In their careers some resemblances 
occur between Antiphon and Iszeus, though the climax of the 
former was political and of the latter professional; but in style 
he cultivates Lysian simplicity, clearness, and vividness of diction, 
with a difference in the absence of formal antithesis, and an exercise 
of free movement distinguished by the stamp of art and trained skill. 
One cannot help being haunted by the Roman poet’s expression, 
“Tso torrentior,” whilst reading his life and scanning his extant 
speeches and fragments ; but, a from the self-evident fact that 
this is not an apt description of the style and manner of the Attic 
Iseus, we know that it was to a contemporary rhetorician from 
Assyria that Juvenal referred. Isseus’s distinctive features, over 
and above the traits borrowed from Lysias, are a more open and 
vigorous art engrafted on the Isgean plainness, and a more varied 
arrangement of subject-matter. He is a compromise between 

lainness (dpéAera) and Secvdrns, the expert’s art, and herein pro- 

bly lies the secret of his sinister repute (under which Antiphon 
also laboured) for elaborating pleas for the worse part and out- 
maneuvring the jurymen. As is noted in p. 304, he also brought 
toa high point the quality of strenuous and fluent assault—which 
Demosthenes transferred from forensic to deliberative oratory— 
which is happily translated from the Greek rd é¢vayomov as “ the 
art of grappling.” 

The chapters which treat of Lycurgus, Hypereides, Aschines, 
aud Demosthenes, though necessarily sketchy, are also signally 
graphic. Any one who refers to the notices of these orators, cer- 
ainly the less known of them, in the pages of Donaldson’s 
continuation of Miiller’s History of Greek Literature, will appre- 
ciate the greater fulness, detail, and impression of portraiture in 
Mr. Jebb’s history. We have Lycurgus engrafting the Antiphonic 
stateliness on the smooth luxuriance of Isocrates, and importing 
into his style and tone a amy y the great 
and Hypereides, more in fashion like Lysias, availing himself of 
current wit and allusion, in sympathy with his time and its current 
literature—Mr. Jebb likens him to the Sheridan of Athens. Then 
there is A®schines, standing to Demosthenes in the relation of 
Andocides to Antiphon ; but a much greater orator than Andocides 
on the score of greater practice and more brilliant natural gifts, 
which enabled him to pit himself against his great rival as the 
man of spontaneous eloquence compared with the laborious 
thetorician. He also affected the culture and edxoopia of the actor 
in contradistinction to the vehement laboured oratory which in 
Demosthenes was said to smell of the lamp. But, great as these 
gifts were, they could not make up for the patent want of 7os, of 
earnest cgnviction and moral nobleness, which gives a hollowness 
to his greatest achievements, and contrasts with the grand and 
profound earnestness of Demosthenes. On the peroration of the 
Oration on the Crown by the latter, Mr. Jebb has an eloquent 
fassage with which we may conclude the survey of a remarkable 

k,and one that is likely, when it has had the advantage of 
revision here and there, perhaps of retrenchments to make room 
for one or two minor orators now ignored, and of a few additions 
and corrections as to its preliminary Fasti or annals, to become a 


standard work :— 

Two thousand years [he writes] have challenged a tradition which lives 
and always will live wherever there is left a sense for the grandest music 
which an exquisite language could yield to a sublime enthusiasm—that 
when Demosthenes addressed those who had come from all parts of Greece 
to hear that day the epitaph of the freedom which they had lost, and a de- 
fence of the honour which they could still Jeave to their children; they had 
listened to the masterpiece of the old world’s oratory, perhaps to the su- 
preme achievement of human eloquence.—P. 416. 


In the rest of this passage, and in others which might be culled 
from Mr. Jebb’s two volumes, we discover at least one powerful 
argument for a thorough study of the grand Attic eloquence. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


R. YOUNG'S work on Labour in Europe and America * is a 
+"1 most remarkable and valuable treatise ; not complete perhaps 


“ Labour in Europe and America: a Special Report on the Rates of 
Wages, the Cost of Subsistence, and the Condition of the. Working Classes in 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, and other Countries of Euro 
also in the United States and British America. By Edward Young, Ph. D., 
Chief of the United States Bureau of Statistics. Philadelphia: George 
Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1875. 


—indeed such a work hardly could be complete—but very full, and 
containing an amount of information of a most useful character, 
and by no means easily accessible, such as is not to be found in any 
other work with which we are acquainted. In form it is, like 
many of the admirable books of this class which America has 
produced, simply a Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics; in fact and in substance itis an elaborate historical 
and practical account of the condition of labour and the position 
of labourers in the most civilized countries of the ancient and 
modern world. It may be divided into three parts—a history of 
labour in the principal countries of ancient times, in t, 
Greece, and Rome, in feudal Europe and in England since the 
dual decay of the feudal system emancipated the labourer 
rom villenage ; a careful comparison of the rate of wages, the 
cost of food, and the social position of artisans and agricultural 
workmen in the principal States of Europe and America at 
the present time; and a mass of statistical tables illustrat- 
ing these latter points in detail. Mr. Young has theories of his 
own with regard to the origin of slavery in ancient times which 
may not appear altogether sound; for instance, he probably under- 
rates very much the effect of war and conquest both as the 
chief or sole origin of slavery, and as a principal source from 
which the supply of slaves was kept up. It is difficult to 
believe with him that the patria potestas, coupled with the poly- 
gamy of the East, degraded to the condition of’ slavery the 
children or brothers of the head of the family. The case of 
Joseph, which he cites, was acase of kidnapping, such as could 
only have arisen when slavery and the slave-trade were institu- 
tions in full and general operation. Again, though debt was no 
doubt the means of reducing many freemen to slavery in many 
communities, slavery must have existed as a PeeMine 0 | and esta- 
blished part of the social order long before such a penalty for in- 
solvency was thought of. Indebtedness and insolvency, as legal 
facts atiecting a man’s political and civil status, can only have ex- 
isted in highly organized societies; while slavery is one of the 
rimitive institutions of mankind, almost as old as war, and pro- 
bly quite as old as the conquest of one tribe or nation by alee. 
It is by far the oldest form of service, indefinitely prior in time to 
service by contract and for hire; and existed in a condition so 
primitive as that of the nomad patriarchs whose single households 
appear to have constituted the only society with which they were 
connected, and in an age and country Bo larger communities 
and settled States must have been comparatively few, or these 
nomadic households could not have maintained their independence. 
What slavery was in ancient times in different conditions of 
society and under different masters—as, for instance, among the 
wandering shepherds of whom Abraham may be regarded asa ; 
under the wells despotism of Assyria ; under the more pacific, but 
probably more crushing, despotism of the Pharaohs; in a free com- 
munity like Athens; in military States like Rome and Sparta, and 
under a theocracy = that of J 2 . most interesting and 
curious inquiry, and one into whic . Yo 8 as 
as the still accessible will 
conclusion would seem to be—con to what might be at 
first supposed — that, on the whole, slavery was most tolerable 
in primitive times and societies, and became more cruel as 
the community to which the masters belonged became 
more civilized, more settled, and consequently more power- 
ful. The patriarch whose whole following consisted of his 
relations and slaves could perhaps draw no very definite line 
of distinction between them, and certainly could no more 
systematically oppress the one than the other; while under a 
settled form of government, and especially under a strong im 
rial despotism, the masters were in little fear of the physical force 
of their slaves, and were restrained by no other Pc oni aay 
such as interest or humanity might impose on the exercise of abso- 
lute power. The slave-trade weakened a master’s interest in the 
well-being of his slaves; the pride of race prevented humanity 
from influencing very greatly the conduct of a member of a con- 
quering people towards conquered “ barbarians”; and slavery seems 
to have become most intolerable just at the time when Roman 
conquest had rendered it most universal, had supplanted a free 
peasantry by masses of slave labourers, and had FO servile insur- 
rections utterly hopeless. The condition of villeins under the 
feudal system was bad enough; but the fact that they were for 
the most bound to the soil, and as its sole cultivators were 
perforce allowed a certain interest in it and a certain freedom of 
action, and the influence of the Church exercised in several direc- 
tions, asserting the common Christianity of master and servant, 
encouraging emancipation, and offering to the discontented, 
aspiring, or fugitive bondsman an asylum in the convent and a 
a and career in the priesthood, rendered the of the 
middle ages infinitely happier than the slavery of Imperial Rome 
or democratic Athens; and, finally, before the Reformation, had 
almost entirely abolished the status of slavery proper. Mr. Young 
carefully traces the process of amelioration and; Peasitens and he 
also shows the effect upon the English labourer, bond or free, of great 
national events, changes, or calamities, like the Black Death, whi 
by the terrible reduction of population which it effected greatly raised 
the value of labour, the French wars of tae Plantagenets, the wars 
of the Roses, and the social and agricultural revolution which 
took place under the Tudors, and which, coupled with the Reforma- 
tion, necessitated and originated our Poor-law. He discusses’ 
the gradual growth and ultimate reform of that Poor-law, and the 
social changes which took place between the reign of Elizabeth 
and that of George III., and their efféct upon the remuneration 
and position of the labourer, showing as far as possible how this 
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affected his nominal and real remuneration—the rate of wages, the 
ptice of food, and the relation between the two. He has less to 
Bay ting the historical condition of the labourer on the 
Continent of Europe, though even on this point his book is valu- 
able and instructive. Finally, he discusses at the fullest length, 
with abundance of figures and carefully ascertained statistics, the 
recent and present condition of artisans, unskilled operatives, and 
pa ry labourers in the various countries of Europe and in 
e United States; and supports his views by elaborate tables, 
showing the wages paid in different employments, and the 
amount of various kinds of food which they will purchase. This 
work is one which should be in the hands of every writer on social 
and economical questions, and in the library of every Trade- 
Union; a careful study of its pages would do much to render the 
writings of the former more instructive, and the action of the 
latter more beneficial and less perverse. 
Professor Sumner’s History of American Currency* is a 
dry and dreary, but very instructive, work. It discusses not 
the various experiments—-most of them exceedingly 
ill-advised—on the monetary circulation of the different States 
which distinguish the early history of the Transatlantic Re- 
public, but also the working of the banks under various 
systems of legislation, and under the influence of various theo- 
ries diverging in every direction from truth and common 
sepse. 
during the late war, with its subsequent effects—etfects not yet 
exhausted—on the industrial and commercial situation of the 
—s The chapters on English and American currency are 
much less valuable, both because more is known of the subject 
here, and because the author is less familiar with it. But his 
account of the various systems of currency to which his own 
country has been subjected, and of the manner in which 
ignorant and reckless legislators have experimented, as in corpore 
vii, on a vital element in the social body and in the 
industrial life of their country is clear, generally sound, and 
entinently useful. Other commercial countries in past ages 
may have suffered from misrule as absurd and unreasonable; but 
medizval society was less dependent upon commerce, and the 
commercial system, being less nicely adjusted, was less easily de- 
. Even in recent times other countries have been flooded 
with inconvertible or irredeemable paper, with depreciated notes 
issued by the Government, or promises to pay issued by banks 
which took no pains to fulfil them; but such countries had not 
reached the high industrial and commercial development of 
the United States. Immediately after the achievement of 
their independence the Governments of several States did their 
best to continue, and even to aggravate, the evils of war by 
repudiating debts and playing tricks with the currency. The non- 
payment of the army, the inability of C to redeem its 
engagements and to pay the debt which it had incurred on the 
security of taxable resources which it had no power to tax, and the 
indifference of the States to the collective credit of the Confedera- 
tion, with the utter and inevitable depreciation of the paper money 
issued during the struggle, necessarily inflicted the severest suffer- 
ing upon particular classes and great injury upon the community at 
But for this the sufferers were in some measure prepared, 
this they might have endured. What was utterly unendurable, 
and would have ruined any community but one in which so large 
_— of the population consisted of individuals and families 
“dependent in the most absolute sense of the word—able, 
that is, to feed and clothe themselves without buying or sell- 
ing—was the reckless multiplication of paper money by several 
State Governments, whose members fancied that anything 
pa Amr to call a dollar immediately acquired the value of 
a cents in silver; and the frantic attempts made by 
legislative i ular violence to compel traders to 
accept at something 


e “suspension ” of the banks, left the country im 
possession of no other currency than a multitude of notes at 
i reciation. This folly has been more than 
; t, and the worst, trouble of this 
been caused by Mr. Chase's issue of greenbacks in 


repeated 
kind having 
direct defiance of the interpretation which up to 1860 had been 
i put upon the Constitution. That issue was so exces- 


y 
the notes fell at one time to a value of forty cents per 
revival of industry since the war has greatly reduced 
iation, and the evil would have been cured altogether by 
righteous decree of the Supreme Court, endorsed by Mr. Chase 
legal tender, but that President Grant and the Republican majority 
in Congress placed two new judges on the Bench for the express 
and avowed of reversing this decision—perhaps the worst 

scandal in all the discreditable history of American tamperi 
with the currency. On the other hand it should be remem § 


It likewise traces the course of financial legislation | 
| that the Southerners had in their midst four millions of negroes 


to the honour of the Americans, that several States refused to 
profit by the opportunity of paying their debts in a depreciated 
paper, and that the Union itself has faithfully observed its oblign. 
tion to pay the interest on its debt in gold, and not to pay the 
principal in anything else. Any one who thinks it worth while 
to study the history of a ne} series of wild experiments on 4 
national currency will find all that he requires in Professor Sum- 
ner’s treatise. 

The Life of Mr. James Grimes *, formerly Governor of and after. 
wards Senator from Iowa, is a political biography of no special value 
orinterest. The man himself was an average American politician, 
of a time when politicians were not quite so utterly discredited as 
they now are. He seems to have been tolerably honest, and not 
more extreme and violent in his party views than it is 
for a man to be who aspires to intiuence and office in the West, 
Like most Free Svilers and Republicans, he stated the ease of his 
party against the South with exaggeration and with no origi 3 
repeating the common-places of abolitionism and the trite de- 
nunciations of Southern ambition and injustice, but never noticing 
the arguments of his opponents or appearing to be aware that they 
had anything to say for themselves. It would be very interesting 
to read the memoirs of a Republican who, hating slavery as an 
Englishman hates it, and believing that the North was in the 
right upon the territorial and other issues, nevertheless recognized 
the facts of the case and the position of the South, bore in mind 


whom they must govern somehow, and whom West Indian 
experience led them to suppose they could govern only as slaves; 
that at any rate slavery was a matter within the competence of the 
States alone, in regard to which Federal interference was lawless 
usurpation; that the South was constantly threatened with such 
usurpation, and was justified in resisting it; and that she could 
resist it only in one of two ways—by secession or by maintaining 
her equality in the Senate ; that she could maintain her equality in 


| the Senate only by creating a new slave State for every new free 
| State; that she could do this only by grasping at new territory, 


and that, therefore, in attempting to extend the area of slavery she 
was acting in pure self-defence. But we never heard or read of 
any such Republican ; certainly Mr. Grimes was not such a man, 
and his memoir is a mere repetition of the Republican biographies 
of which we have ere now reviewed some dozen. 

Mr. Bolles, in his Conjffict between Labour and Capital +, treats 
with great moderation, and on the whole with great fairness, a 
subject on which few writers are impartial, and on which scarcely 
any partisan is moderate. His view of the dangers involved in 
the present state of the relations between employers and employed 
is on the whole clear and sensible ; and he rightly insists that the 
interests of the two classes are inseparably united, and are sub- 
stantially the same. He does not perhaps bring out so clearly as 
he might where it is that, though they are in the truest sense 
partners, their interests conflict as those of ordinary partners do 
not, and why they come into collision as no other partners do. 
The reason obviously is that while, like all partners, they have a 
common interest in obtaining the largest possible produce at the 
best possible price, and a separate interest in the distribution of 
the common produce, the terms of distribution are not 
between them as between ordinary partners. First, their respective 
shares are not permanently fixed; secondly, the share of labour 
does not directly and necessarily vary with the profits; so that the 
workmen’s interest in the common weal is not, like that of ordinary 
partners, obvious, immediate, and definite. Hence inefficient labour 
on the one hand, and constant disputes on the other. If Mr. 
Bolles had seen this, he could scarcely have failed to per- 
ceive that the chief and most applicable remedy is to make 
the earnings of the labourer, in part at least, dependent upon 
the rate of profit; and not, as he fancies, to assert the 
right of one partner to a “reasonable remuneration i ive 
of the common success.” Indeed he seems to be halt aware 
that such “ reasonable remuneration” requires a “ reasonable 
price” for produce, a price independent of the state of the 
markets, a thing which is of course impossible. For the rest, his 
facts are very full and very interesting, though his inferences are 
often incorrect. His statements regarding the rate of wages, and 
their purchasing power in different countries and different trades, 
are very distinct, and apparently very careful ; and the general result 
shows, what we have always believed, that the English operative and 
even the English peasant, if only they did not drink, are far better 
off than those of any other — country; and that in 
America, though both earn much higher wages, and are more 
luxuriously fed, the artisan in cities is not very much better off 
than in England ; while the agricultural labourer gains in wages, 
in food, in opportunities of rising, and in general condition, only 
at the price of much harder work than can ever be obtained from 
him by English farmers. We should like to know how far the 
better food and harder work stand in the relation of cause and 
effect. A farm-labourer removed to railway employment cannot 
do a navvy’s work till he has lived for some months as navvies live. 
What would be the result if an English farmer should undertake 
to feed his labourers, and feed them so well as to get out of 
them the utmost work which a man in the best health and con- 


* The Life 


on the English 
illiam G. Sumner, Professor 


j 
no fixed value whatever, and tended constantly towards utter , 
worthlessness. The establishment of the Union put a stop to this 
evil for a time by a clause in the Constitution peremptorily for- 
bidding the States to create any other than a metallic money ; but 
mischiefs nearly as serious were entailed upon the country at 
large (and not, as before, upon individual States only) by a reckless 
system of banking and a far too lax law of insolvency, leading to 
an issue of paper which first drove out the metallic coinage, | 
James W. Grimes, Governor Towa, 1854-1858; 
Senator of the States, 1859-1869. by Willige Salter. Yaks 
* A History of American Currency ; with Ci Appleton & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. ’ 
Restriction and Austrian Paper Money. By pee erreur + The Conflict between Labour and Capital. By Albert 8. Bolles, Authos 
of Political and Sovial Science in Yale College. To which 15 appen | of “Chapters in Political Economy,” &c. Philadelphia: Lippincott & 
Ballion Report.” New York: Holt & Co. London: Trtibner & Co, Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 
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dition can do in a given number of hours? In respect to the 
action of Trade-Unions, to their particular regulations, and 
especially to their tyrannical to limit the number of ap- 
cage: Ph Sa make a monopoly of each particular craft— 

r. Bolles’s criticismsare just and sound ; but, as he has embraced 
their fundamental error of a “reasonable remuneration,” we fear 
that his book, if it should reach their hands, would do them more 


An American in Iceland* gives a readable and not uninteresting 
aceount ofa country which is perhaps the dreariest in the world to 
inhabit, and the most remarkable to visit. But, precisely on account 
of its attractions for the curious tourist, Iceland has been described 
so frequently and so thoroughly that no new traveller can find any- 
thing fresh to tell, and no new book on the subject has much chance 
of finding readers, at least in England. 

The second volume of Dr. Thomas’s History of Printing in 
America +, which forms the sixth volume of the Transactions of 
the American Antiquarian Society, is devoted to the history 
of those a and magazines in the number and circulation 
of which the United States surpass every other country in the 
world. The first Nase papers appear to have been established 
about the beginning eighteenth century—that is to say, 
within some ten years after they first became an institution in 
England. The earliest newspapers on this side of the Atlantic 
had been printed many years before; but, with the exception of 
the Gazette, had been stifled soon after their birth. The colonial 
mewspapersappear to have met with few difficulties of the kind which 
were inte: by English law and the oppressive use of the prero- 
gative in the way of their predecessors at home; but their growth 
was of course slower, and even now, though they may have 
equalled the circulation, they have never attained the character or 
the influence, of their European contemporaries. Dr. Thomas's 
account of their progress is confined principally to the last century, 
and is meagre and uninteresting; but the appendices here and 
there contain some curious documents and interesting information. 

Mr. Austin’s History of Massachusetts { is a full and well-written 
work, and of course by no means deficient in interest. It is dis- 
figured, however, by an extravagant partisanship, which breaks 
out not unfrequently into mere frantic abuse, as when the epithet 
“infamous” is applied to Laud, and which leads the author to mis- 
represent, not so much particular facts, as the general tendency and 
character of the colonial and State Governments which are the ob- 
jects of his admiration. In describing the original Puritan settlers 
as anxious to establish a new society on the basis of freedom of 
conscience, he falsities not only American but even English history, 
and utterly misleads his imperfectly informed readers, The Puritans 
were at least as intolerant in principle and practice as Laud himself. 
Nor is the deceptive eflect of the author’s statement on this point, in- 
fluencing as it does the entire tone of the narrative, sufficiently 
corrected by a substantially truthful admission of the facts which 
contradict it. The savage persecution of Episcopalians, of Quakers, 
and even of Puritans who ventured to dissent on any point from 
the dominant party in the colonial Church, and the horrible 
massacre of pretended witches which at last revolted the sane 

rtion of the colonists themselves, are incorrectly described as 

ures from the principle and character of Puritanism, and 
exceptions to its tendency and practice; whereas they were in 
strict accordance with all, and are not exceptions to, but examples 
of, the regular course pursued by the Pilgrim Fathers and their 
immediate successors. It is also a little curious to compare the 
manner in which the colonial rebellion is eulogized with the de- 
Bunciations bestowed on the much more justifiable and logical 
* Rebellion” of the Sovth. 

An account of Buddha and Buddhism §, by Mr. Charles Mills, 
though modestly entitled “a sketch,” is as full and complete as 
most European readers can desire. It is rather traditional than 
either “ historical” or “ critical”; but what it concerns us to know 
eoncerning Buddha and his religion is not so much the actual 
truth, which is hardly attainable, as the current belief of millions 
respecting the founder of one of the strangest and most ascetic of 
popular ; his life and career as a religious teacher and re- 
former, the moral doctrines he taught, and the sanctions by which 
they are practically enforced on the minds of believers. On these 
points the information which Mr. Mills affords is as full and minute 
4s any but specialists can require or have leisure to study. 


* An American in Iceland: an A t of its Scenery, People, and 
History. With a Description of its Millennial Celebration in August 1874 ; 
with Notes on the Orkney, Shetland, and Faroe Islands, and the Great 
Eruption of 1875. By Samuel Kneeland, A.M., M.D. With Map and 
Nineteen Hlustrations, Boston: Lockwood, Brooks, & Co. London: 
‘Triibner & Co. 1876. 

+ The History of Printing in America; witha Bi of Printers, 
and an Account of Newspapers. By Isaiah Thomas, LL.D., Printer, 
late President of the American Antiquarian Seciety, &c, 2 vols. Second 
Edition, with the Author’s Corrections and Addivions, and a Catalogue of 


American Publications ious to the Revolution of 1776. Published under 

the Supervision of a ial Committee of the American Antiquarian 

oy Vol. 11. Albany, New York: Joel Munsell. London: ‘Iriibner 
1874. 


t The History of Massachusetts, from the Landing of the Pilgrims to the 
Present Time. \ncluding a Narrative of the Persecutions by State and 
Chureh in England ; the Early Voyages to North America; the Explora- 
tions ef the Karly Settlers, &c. By George Lowell Austin. Boston: 
B. B. Russell aud Estes & Lauriat. London: Sampson Lew & Co. 


Free London: Triibner & Co. 1876. F 


Press Co. 


Miss Randolph’s Life of Stonewall Jackson * is in a military 
point of view, and perhaps in some others, inferior to that which we 
recently noticed. But the writer sympathizes more we with 
the personal character and religious views of the great Puritan 
soldier than with- his warlike genius and his peculiar military 
capacities ; and consequently she gives a more detailed account of his 
childhood and youth, and of the early indications of that very re- 
markable character which was afterwards developed so fully by extra- 
7 circumstances and a great position, than other biographers 
of the Virginian hero have done. It is this that gives to her book 
whatever special interest it possesses, and may make it seem worth 
reading by many of Jackson's admirers who are already ili 
with his professional eareer and historical achievements. 

We have a number of technical works on our list, among which 
is a treatise by a military engineer, Major-General Gillmore f, of 
the U. S. army, on one of the most distinctively pacific branches of 
civil engineering—the laying out of roads and streets, and the paving 
of the latter. ‘hese are matters which Americans after a 
fashion of their own, suitable to the peculiar circumstances of their 
country, its vast distances, the rapid growth of its towns, the super- 
session, or rather anticipation, of highways by railroads, the cost of 
different materials, often reversing their comparative cost in Europe, 
and the high price of labour; and on such subjects therefore 
English engineers may possibly learn something from their Trans- 
atlantic brethren. To florists Mr. Rand's account of the various 
orchids } chiefly cultivated in the United States, with the methods 
of propagation, hybridization, and culture, will be exceedingly in- 
teresting. The conditions of sheep-farming in America are still es- 
sentially colonial, so that the Shepherd's Manual § may be more 
useful in Australia than in England. Political economy is a topic 
not always admitting of sharp definition and simple exposition, 
and therefore one which can hardly be taught with eflect in 
schools of the lower grades, or by the methods suitable to those 
for whom a Primer|| is properly designed. Thus much premised, 
the work of Messrs. Mason and Lalor deserves commendation, The 
Art of Shooting on the Wing is an essential part of anything 
like true sportsmanship, and that of “ loading so as to kill” should 
be essential to reconcile sport to the conscience of an age which 
objects to vivisection; but we doubt whether either can be 
taught theoretically, even by the plainest of directions. Poultry 
farming is an art more practised'in France than here, but it is a 
business which in the neighbourhood of any great market should 
be profitable, and the experiences of an American Egg Farm ** are 
worth consideration. 

The Centennial Exhibition may give a temporary value to Mr. 
Westcott’s very elaborate Guide to Philadelphia t7, and to Burley’s 
United States Gazetteer and Guide tf, which contains ‘a rough 
historical sketch of American development and a good deal of 
useful statistical information. 


* The Life of General Thomas J. Jackson (Stonewall Jackson). By 
etierson.” With Illustrations. Philadelphia: Lippincott 
Sampson Low & Co. ve 
+ A Practical Treatise on Roads, Streets, and Pavements. By Q. A. 
Gillmore, A.M., Lieutenant-Colonel U. S$. Corps of ineers, &c., Author 
of “Limes, Hydraulic Cements, and Mortars,” &c. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand. London: Triibner & Co. 1 t 
t Orchids. A Description of the Species and Varieties grown at Glen 
Ridge, near Boston ; with Lists and Descriptions of other Desirable Kinds. 
Pretaced by Chapters on the Culture, Propagation, Collection, and Hybri- 
dization ot Orchids, &c. By Edward Sprague Rand, Junior. New York : 
ee Cambridge: The Riverside Press. London: Sampson 
w 
The Shepherd's Manual: a Practical Treatise on the Sheep. 
for American Shepherds. By Henry Stewart. ew 
York : Judd & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 
| Zhe Primer of Political E , in Sixteen Definitions and Fi 
Propositions. By Lived B. Mason and John J. Lalor. Chicago: Sad 
McClurg, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 

Plain Directions for Acquiring the Art of Shooting on the Wing. With 
Hints all that ‘relates and par- 
ticularly in regard to the Art of a By an Old Game- 
keeper. New York: The Industrial ication Company. London: 
Triibner & Co. 

** An Egg Farm: the Management of Poultry in Large Numbers. Being 
a Series of Articles written for the “ American Agriculturist.” With other 
Articles. By H.H. Stoddard. Illustrated. New York: Orange, Judd, & 
Co. London: Trtibner & Co. 

tt The Official Guide-Book to Phi ia. A New Handbook for 
Strangers and Citizens. By Thompson Wescott, Author of a “History of 
Philadelphia,” &c. Iustrated with nearly Une Hundred Engravings. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. London: Triibner & Co, 

tt Burley’s United States Centennial Guzelter and Guide. A General 
Encyclopedia of the United States. Charles Holland Kidder, Editor. Phila- 
dslghia® 5. W. Burley. London: Triibner & Co. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we declme to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


PARIS. 


Copies of the Sarvrpay Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. ForHertnenaM, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines. 


The Sarvrpax Review és duly registered for transmission abfbad, 
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The Saturday Review. 


[June 24, 1876. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Price 6d. 
CONTENTS OF No. 1,078, JUNE 24, 1876: 
T The Extradition Corresponde 
The Shah Incognito. ‘The Education Debate. The "Cincinnati Convention. 
Penal Justice. M. Buffec’s Election. |The Barbadves Disturbances. 
Mr. Chamberlain's Apology. 
A Pontificate of Thirty Years. 
Country Bazaars. LeMans.  Vivisection. 
Les Danicheff. Demention for Army Commissions. The Battle of Morat. 
The Theatres. Racing at Ascot. 


The Shores of Lake Aral. 
Mivart’s Contemporary Evolution. Yachting through France and Be'ginm. 
Rawlinson’s Seventh Oriental M narchy. The Pious Witches of Wittelsheim. 
n’s Stone Circles of Scotland. Gabriel Conroy. 
Jebb’s Attic Orators. American Literature. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,077, JUNE 17, 1876: 


Turkey and the Great Powers—Fugitive Slaves—The Education Bill—Lord Elcho 
on the Government of London—Mexico—Mr. Gladstone on Endowments—The 
Permissive Bill—The Reform Clab and Mr. Ripley. 


The Ethics of Suicide—Emancipated Woman—Jublains—The Cruelty to Animals 
Bill—The New Rooms in the National Gallery—Mr. Bragge’s Manuscripts— 
The Transcontinental Express—T he Operas— Ascot. 

Essays on the Endowment of Research—Hawthorne’s Saxon Studies—Two General 

istories—He that Overcometh—Over the Sea and Far Away —Shakspeare 
Scenes and Characters—Lindsay’s History of Merchant Shipping—Kalid-i- 
Afghani—German Literature. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


USICAL UNION. .—GRAND MATINEE at Three next 


and I Solos—Violin. Violoncello, and Piano- 

forte, by JA Lassi Radclitf. Du Brucq, Van Hante, Jakeway, 

us, and a oneneer. Vocalist, Mile. Redeker. ‘Tickets, 73. 6d., to be hud of Lucas & Co., 

and Ollivier, Bond Street, and Austin, Cos St.Jumes’s Hall: Visitorscan pay at the Regent 
Street Entrance.—Director, Prof. EL. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY. — Conductor, Mr. W. G. 


CUSINS.—NINTH CONCERT, Monday, June 26, James's Hall.—Overture, 
m Sea and Prosperous Voyage’’( Mendelssohn) ; Concerto 14 Violin (Max Bruch), Violin,’ 
M. id Auer A in C Minor (Beethoven) ; Overture, Die Meistersinger von 


COLLEGE 


N 
Third Term will begin on Monday, September 18. 


He RSLEY, WINCHESTER.—A. M, HEATHOOTE, B.A,, 
Cols Oxtord, prepares BOYS. the sews of 8 Seren, and vel, fi te 
Home Close, Hursley, Winchester. 


TATERNATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG GEN- 
TLEMEN in Cae — Mr. HIRSCH, established twenty-three years, 

mended by many parents and old_pupils, will have some aaa NCIES on eptember 1 ie 
Family comforts and Enelish diet.—For Prospectuses, with m: references, sonly to 
REYNOLDS, Esq., Solicitor, 2 Furnival’s Inn, or N. TRUBNEL. E Ludgate 


Bee Rene. —Mr. A. C. PEARSON, B.A., St. John’s, 

, has taken the Management of the House which’ for the last Thirty yous 
en a conducted by Dr. W.C. PERRY. He prepares a few PUPILS for the 
Bei eciee and the Civil and Military Examinations, and for the higher poste in Mercantile 
life.—For terms, &c., address 33 Bachstrasse, Bonn-on-Rhine. 


CONTINENTAL PREPARATION for the INDIAN CIVIL 
SERVICE EXAMINATION (New Regulations), ARMY, UNIVERSITIES, &e.— 
THOMSON, Oxon, 


PUPILS thoroughly prepared cell = above by the Rev. A. F. 
Chaplain of Dinard, Brittany, France. Moderate terms, and highest references, 
and abroad.—Address, Maison fuente. Dinard, lle-et-Viiaine, France. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION— 
WREN, M.A., Christ's College, Cambridge. prepares Resident and Non-Resident 
PUPILS fur the above. The age for admission is Sixteen, instead of Seventeen as heretofore, 
Pupils who intend to pass the first Examination under the New Regulations are advised te 
come without delay. Seventeen of the thirty Candidates successful i in the recent — 
were ee of Mr. WREN. For further proot of the of the en, see 
“ The Blue Book” recently published, pp. 40 (Letter of the Civil Service ‘Conmmissiouer) ad 
311 ‘ect ‘Salisbury’ 's Minute).—4 and 5 Powis Square, Westbourne Park, V 


(THE Re Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. Oxon., receives TWELVE 


ae pare for the Public Schools, at Ashampstead Vicarage, Pangbourne, 
Berks. oe Eighty Guineas, 


-: A. JESUS COLL., Camb., First Class in General, first in 

First Class Theology special, dasires a TUTORSHIP, Travelling preferred. 

eneenee¢ to Tutor of Jesus College.—Address, F. B. C., care of Mr. Tomlin, Trinity Street, 
mbris 


A? NOBLEMAN'’S TUTOR, formerly an Assistant-Master at 
Cheltenham College, will soon be disengaged. ‘He is very successful with little Boys, 

and with Gentlemen who have been carelessly grounded; p: prepares for the — on 

Universities, Army. Civil Service, &c.; would accept a ‘IT'UTORSHIP for the 

or take charge of a Distinguished references.—Address, TUTOR, 91 


Road (South Kensington), 3 
Lox G VACATION TUTORSHIP.—An UNDERGRADUATE, 


of ge University Prizeman, wishes for an EN. 
GAGEMENT. ing the Long Vacation. Classics, Elementary 
Mathematics, French. Adress. “Chast's Livery. 96 Fulham Road, S.W. 

Office of 


CouN TY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.—The 
WARDEN in the new College for Junior Students, now being established at Cambridge, 
will o filled up by the Trustees in the month of July. A minimum Salary of £500 a 
three years has been generously guaranteed by His Grace the Duke of Devonshire. 
will be added the use of a ae llouse, and a Capitation Fee of £2 Pa Student for every 
Student between 50 and 1:0, after which number a Capitation Fee of £5 per Student in the 
College will form the W arden’ s Salary. rst block of Buildings, to hold 65 Students, is to 
be ee for occupation in Uctober, and further Buildings are contemplated as they may be 
required., 
The new College is being established by the County College Association, and its object is two- 
fold Ist. a and enable y: ouths the University . Degree at the 
18 or 19, and n earlier age than is now ‘castomar: 3 2nd. T 
xpected to take of taining future Masters for Middle and Higher Schools. The farden will 
e part in the instruction, as well as to be bie for th in 


toapply for this A with the 


wishin i 
e tion, to the care of Meme. Eadens & jA-— 15 Sidney ‘Street, 


CBAIKMAN of th 


THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS i in . WATER COLOURS.— 
The EIGHTY-SIXTH EXHIBITION is now OPEN. 5 PALL MALL EAST. 
From 9till7. Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP. Secretary. 


H R H THE PRINCE of WALES'S TOUR in INDIA. 

be Mr. SIMPSON’'S SKETCHES “ INDIA SPECIAL” cannot remai: 

ON VIEW later than the end of June, the Gallery being required for the Exhibition of 
by Elijah Walton.—_BURLINGTON GALLERY, 191 Piccadilly. ‘en to Six. 


DoORES GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 
GALLERY.35 Y.35 Bond Street. Ten to Six. Is. 


ME. GEORGE LANDSEER’S 


EXNIBITION of INDIAN DRAWINGS and SKETCHES with TROPHIES, 


EN DAILY a: 48 NEW BOND STREET, from Ten o'clock. |” 
im 
Roos GARDEN PARTY at CHISWICK, painted by 


L. DES ON VIEW, 48 GREAT MARLBOROUGH st SET. Ten 
W. BELL, Secretary. 


HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


(THE LONDON 


value £40 respect e subjects wi ¢ same as for t! liminary ti 


See University Calendar). 
‘on September 23. for T SCHOLARSHIPS, Nalue £20 and £20 
tively, int the subjects the P: y the General Couned of 


Candidates mi must send in their names poy than Septem! 
rtained on application to ECRETAKY, at ‘edical College, 
‘Turner Street, Mile Eod, E- 


MES GLYN (late Mrs. Dallas) has the honour to announce 

to her Friends and the Public, and to the Clergy and to Barristers, that she will aooaks 

ey and ELOCUT leisure from public work, at her residence, 13 
Street, Grosvenor Square, 


Ros SALL SCHOOL.—TEN EN TRAN CE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(£40 to £20 Soya to be competed for September 26. ges under Fifteen and a half and 
Fourteen anda half. Candidates examined at Rossall or ont as preferred, in Classics or 
Terms: with Nomination, Clerzymen's Sons. 0 Guineas, Laymen’s, 60; with- 

out 10 Guineas extra.—Apply to Kev. the Heav-MasTEa@, Rossall School, 


BERLIN and FRIEDRICHSRODE, near 
Em mn A. WEISSE’S ESTABLISHMENT, now exclusively devoted to 
Music and the Higher affords 

for wits and enjoyment of her Board being jueted during the Summer 
riedrichsrode, and in Winter in Berlin. The prolonged residence in the most charmin, 
ieee the Thuringian Forest, with its pure buoyant atmosphere, combined with a cheerfu 
and excellent diet, has eoret eminently beneficial to those whose health requires special 

; while the winter season in Berlin enabies rs to protit by the 


puss 


ION during her 
uare, W. 


Testimonials may be sent in on or before July 1. 


A LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near Watford, 
ee GOVERNORS will shortly proceed to the 

ELECTION EAD-MA TER. 
skool has lately been under a Scheme of the Endowed Schools Com- 


™ The School Buildings are modern. There are large School-rooms, Diuing-rooms, and well- 
ventilated Dormitories, and a Playground of over twelve acres. 
The Head-Master must be a Member of the Church of England, gad . pSeninate of Oxford 
or Cambridge, or a Graduate of some U ype Rgds the British Em 
He will receive a fixed Stipend of £200, Head-Money of Five "Pounds (£5) for each 
Bor! the School, and will also receive Boarders in the Ho 
e present number of Boarders is fifty-five. There is room for over ann yey 
pi Fn Masters to be oreo by the Head-Master, and to be approved by the Governors 
will be paid under the Tru: 
He will enjoy his House cad Garden free of rent and taxes. 
he course of instruction in the School will comprise such subjects as are required in Schemes 
settled by the Commissioners for Endowed Schools of the first grade. 
idates are requested to forward their pk with copies of toimenicte, baie before 
July 10 next, after = a the Governors will proceed to the Election. Further informa 


CHARLES R. VINES, Clerk to the Governors. 
Brewers’ Hall, Addle Street, London, May 29, 1876. 


REENG AGEMENT required by the ADVERTISER, who 

had many years’ ex, motionce in Publishing Houses in London, and whose ‘practical 
paced. of PUL SIN and of the routine of the Wholesale Trade in every detail, 
would be valued.—Address, M. J., 3s Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


f I ‘0 LANDLORDS.—A SOLICITOR wishes an APPOINT- 

MENT as ESTATE MANAGER and AGENT, &c., in London or the Country. 
Retired from — practice owing to impaired health, a re-established. Sreatts expe- 
rienced in all Legal and Business details as to Land, Houses, and Tenants. Having n us 
professional and gereral connexions (also an ample income}, he can os valuable fac tes in 
Selling, Mortgaging, or Letting. and Mg treat on very fuvourable te: ‘Ay 
Farmer's Library, Rensington, London, W 


CLOSING OF THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF FINE ARTS— 
NOTICE OF SALE OF THE SECOND PORTION OF THE COLLECTION. 


MESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce for SALE by 
AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54 L, on Wi next, June 28. and tw 

days, at Twoo tant OOLLEC each of the the SECOND 

N of this important COLLECTION, dey bY includes come remarkably fine specimens 

of W a jour Drawings by the most eminent Artists of the Roman School, particularly 


Bozio Fontana Joris 

Blanchi Franz Michis 

Cipriani Didioni Simoni 
Which were — too late for the opening of the Exhibition. Also high-class Pictures, 
including Works 

i Bianchi Clays Montigny 

Breton Gerard Luigi Serra 

Cecchini De Haas A. Stevens 

Ceriez Normann Von Poschinger. 


Fine statuary marble Busts by Professor Pagani and others 
Collection of Brussels Laces, Painted and Enamelled . aa an 
onday and ‘Tuesday next, when Catalogues may 


Works in Terra Cotta ; aes s 
Swedish Porcelain. On V: 


ofthe be best Professors, as well as by the various Art Institutions of the — city.—For 
references in London. Edinburgh, «c., apply to Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGAT! 


THE WESTERN COLLEGE, _Brighton.— 

Public Schools and Service 
and for Professional and Commercial Life. ass for the acquisi- 
Languages and Physical Science. Prospectuses to 


SU RREY.—MANSION, in one of the most beautiful parts of 
the County.—To be SOLD, the LEASE, together with the FURNITURE and FIX- 
TURES. of an unnsually large and noble MANSION, in a fashionable and convenient district, 
easy of access to Town. The premises, with extensive grounds, form a Gentleman's complete 
Private Residence, but could be easil adapted for a College, first-class School. or any 
Public Institution, for which objects rte = probably without many rivals is England.—For 
full particulars, apply to S. B., care of Mr. G. Street, 30 Cornhill, London, E 


the’ 
yy GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Cambridge.—The School House 
ready for lint (Christmas, 1875) there were 26 Boys 


Boarders. 
this School at the University. of i 21 had obtained Scholarships, Exhibitions. &c., 
fi dic reapective Colleges An Open Scholarship at Christ's and a Sizarship at ve 


For Terms, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J. B. ALLEN, M.A. 
SEDBERGH SCHOOL, 
well haows their interest in 

HEPPENSTALL. M-A.,from whom further particulars 


TREATHAM HILL, Surrey.—A substantially-built LEASE- 
HOLD RESIDENCE, in erfect condition, upon a com scale, forming _— most 
attractive Residence, and within five minutes’ walk o Stroathems Hill Station. The accom 
tion is on two floors only, comprising—on ground floor, Drawing-room, Dining- -roott, 
and Conservatory, leading to a lofty Studio (well adapted for a ry or satel Room), and 
the Domestic Offices ; on the seer floor, which is apr ya stairease, 
also by a ath-room, avatory with cold 
supplies ; also Store Ruom or extra Bedroom, Pen excellent Cellarage in basement. Spacious 
Lawn, Fruit and Vegetable Ground, well stocked, also detached and superior Stabling. Hel¢ 
for an unexpired term of about eighty _. ata aadersie ground-rent. Full ——— as 
purchase and orders to view may obtained of Messrs. HERRING & SON. i Meee 
Street, Bank ; at their a Oftice, Y Brixton Hill ; or of Mr. GEORGE ‘GouLvsmiTs, 2 Pout 
Street, Belgrave Square, S.W. 
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HE NATIONAL BYRON  MEMORIAL—| 
CONTRIBUTIONS, which may be sent either to Messrs. DrumMoND, Charing 
Cross, or to the Honorary SECRETARY, be acknowledged in the 
“Times.” Amount already acknowledged, £3. 
RICHARD EDGCUMBE, 
Grafton Club, W. Hon, Secretary, Byron Memorial Committee. 
HE NATIONAL 


BYRON MONUMENT.— 

By Order of the Committee, the following Rules are laid down for the 

lance of those who may be desirous of undertaking the execution of the 
‘ATUE of LORD BYRON: 

1, That the Memorial will ultimately be erected in the Green Park, opposite te 
the site of Piccadilly Terrace. 

2. That Artists from all parts of Europe and from America are invited to 


. That the Statue of Lord Byron be colossal, upon an appropriate pedestal. 
4. That the material will be either hard Sicilian marble, Pentelic marble, or 


bronze. 

5. That sketch models for the design be upon the scale of quarter size. They 
moust in every be sent prepaid. Artists from abroad are requested to com- 
municate with one of the correspondents named below, of whom the necessary 
labels and full information may be obtained. 

6. Artists residing in the United Kingdom are requested tu apply for information 
as to the transit of mcdels direct to Messrs. M*CRACKEN, 38 Queen Street, Cannon 


t, E.C. 
7. That there will be a public Exhibition, in the month of October next, at the 
South Kensington Museum, of all Models offered for Competition. Final judgment 
will be oo bya Committee of Selection, which will meet the approval of com- 


pean It is indispensable that the sketch models reach London on or before October 1, | 
1876. 

s. “That though it is impossible to name the exact sum which will be at the dis- 
posal of the Committee, it is certain that at least £3,000 will be available for the | 
purpose of erecting a Monument to Lord Byron, 


List of Correspondents. | 
| 


Milan—Mr. G. B. Buffet, Piazza di 
&. Sepolero, 1. 

Munich—Messrs. Wimmer & Co., 3 
Brinner-strasse. 

Naples— Messrs. Iggulden & Co. 

New York—Messrs. Baldwin Bros. & Co. 

Nice—Messrs. A. Lacroix & Co, 

Paris—Mr. L. Chenue, 24 Rue Croix 
des Petits Champs. 

Pau—Mr. Musgrave Clay. 

Rome—Messrs. Plowden & Co. 

Seville—Mr. Julian B. Williams, British 
Vice-Consulate, 

Stockholm—Messrs, Olsson & Wright. 

Turin— Messrs. F. Girard. 

Venice—Mr. L. Bovardi, Ponte alle Bal- 


Berlin—Mr. Lion M. Cohn. 
Berne—Messrs. A. Bauer & Co. 
Bologna—Messrs. Renoli, Buggio, & Co. 
Brussels— Messrs. V erstraeten, De Meurs, 
& Fils. 
Copenhagen—Messrs. H. J. & Son. 
jen—Messrs. Schloessman & Schef- 
er. 
Florence—Messrs. French & Co. 
Geneva—Messrs. Levrier & Pélissier. 
Genoa—Messrs. G, & E. Barchi Brothers. 
Leghorn—Messrs. Alexander Macbean & 


Lucerne—Messrs. F. Knirr & Fils. 
— Turnbull, jun., & Somer- 
ville. 

Marseilles—Messrs, Claud Clerc & Co. lotte. 
Messina—-Messrs. Caillu, Walker, & Co. ‘Vigne, Peter Comploier. 

To meet the convenience of Competitors t a dist: from the Towns 
above named, special arrangements will be made, on segs of a letter addressed to 
the Honorary SEcRETARY, at the Grafton Club, “London. 


RICHARD EDGCUMBE, 
Hon, Secretary and Treasurer, Byron Memorial Fund. 


Grafton Club, W. 
ROTTERDAM and the RHINE. Three Times a Week.— 


The BATAVIER” “TOLLAND.” Wednesday, Ten A.M. ; 
“MAASSTROOM,”_ Thursday ‘oon; from Brunswick Wharf, —Apply to 
PHILLIPPs, GRAVES, & CO., St. Dunstan's House, Cross Lane, Tower 
Street, E.C.; or at Chaplin's Universal Otfice, Piccadilly, Batavier" = passage, 
fourteen hours forty-five minutes. 


YDROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suit 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen: Sea-W: Water Service in the Hoe” 
P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


[LFR: ACOMBE HOTEL.—Bracing air and beautiful scenery. 
Appointments perfect ; Wines choice ; excellent Cuisine ; 250 rooms. Table-d'hote daily. 
Tariff on application to MANAGER, I! North Devon. 


MARGATE. —CARLTON HOTEL, facing the Sea. A full 
and illustrated Description of the Hotel, and a Tariff for occasional Visitors and Weekly 
Boarders (not Children or Servants), may be had of Mr. Kerr, The Carlton, Margate. 


S, from £3 3s. 


HE ASTRONOMER ROYAL Reported to the 
nest we have ever on trial.” re te: 
tethe Queen, 33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHANING GROSS. 


ESTABLISHED MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 
DESBOIS & SONS (late Despors & WueetEr), 
Hed Lion Street, Holborn, to Bedford 
N OSOTTI’S ARTISTIC FURNITURE, 
CHOICE CURTAIN MATERIALS, 
DECORATIVE AND PLAIN PAINTING. 
PARISIAN PAPER-HANGINGS. 
LOOKING-GLASSES,. 
GILT OBJETS D’ART. 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 
397, 398—OXFORD STREET—397, 399, 
N OsoTrr’s LOOKING GLASSES. 


MOST MODERATE CHARGES. 


YOUR HOUSE or 
on MOEDER's HIRE SYSTEM. 
Cash Prices; no Extra Charge 


priced 
1862. 


SERVICES in 1 PORCELA ~~ and GLASS. — The special 
Patterns for Season are no Garniture de Chemin¢e, Articles de Luxe, in 
Porcelai 

Faience. Mr. MORTLOCR to his Galleries, 203 and 204 Oxford 


APARTMENTS 
The original, best, an 

for time given. useful Bi Stock to 

with Terms, post free.— 248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Road. 


HEAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham-Court Road. 
The onl House in London exclusively for 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON. 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SONS CATALOGUE (104th Edition), 
Containing 450 Illustrations, with prices, sent free by post on application to 
195, 196, 197, 1988 TOTTENHAM-COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


MoORRIS & COMPAWN 


PAPER-HANGINGS, 
PRINTED COTTON GOODs, 
FURNITURE SILKS AND VELVETS, 
TAPESTRIES, 

FLOOR CLOTHS, AND CARPETS. 


26 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


N.B.—No Paper-hangings or Printed Cottons are of Morris & Company's design 
unless their name appears on the margin of each piece. 


W ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGER, by Appointment to H.K.H. the Prince of WALES, invites inspec- 
tion of his show of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS. 
BEDROOM, DINING-ROOM, and DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE, displayed in Ten 


Tge 
BEDDING MANUFACTURED on the establichinent and pure. The prices of all 
eac 
the above. and athe General Stock on Show in the Thirty large —. Seumaed post free 
on application to 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON, by General Furnishi to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, 39 Oxford Street + 1, 1a, 2,3. and 4 aay Street; t 5, and 6 
Fines; and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. y for F 84 New- 
man 


GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH 
HEATON, BUTLER. & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent 
arden, London. Prize M Medals, London and Paris. 


1 jTERARY MACHINE, patented, for nolding a Book, Writing 
Lamp. Meals, &c., in any position over a ag! Som. or mys Chale. as used by 
Princess Louise, from Invalid Couches to Chairs, 
30s. ; Merlin Chairs, £7 10s.; Easy Chair (Bed and Couch ‘rom ‘ts; 
Chairs, £2 15s. ; Bed Rests, 12s.6d.; Drawings post free. 
J. CARTER. 64 New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, London, W. 


| AMPS, BRONZES, and CANDLES.—BARCLAY & SON, 

38 Regent Street, London, 
LAMP MAKERS and Wax CHANDLERS to er Majesty the Queen and 

1.R.H. the Prince of Wal 

Have now on view their new Stock of MODERATOR and ‘KEROSENE TABLE and SUS- 

PENSION LAMPS, in real Japanese, Satsuma, and other artistic Foreign and Native Wares. 

ROMAN BRONZES, a choice selection of Models from the Antique Statues of the 
Naples Museum, the Vatican,sc. CANDLES of all ‘iptions. 


WATERPROOF GOODS. 
T OWN & 2 
(From 5 Charing Cross), 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the 12 oz. POCKET SIPHONIA. price from 42s. 
WATERPROOF TWEED COATS, designed specially for the CLERGY, from 2%s. 
LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS. FISHING STOCKINGS. 

BED SHEETS. ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 

INDIA-RUBBER HOSE for BRASS FITTINGS, HOSE 


EDMISTON & SON, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


(Opposite the Haymarket). 
CASH’S 
KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. 
Imitations are often offered, but 


each of these Patent Towels has a Tape Label, with the Name of the Firm, 
“J. & J. CASH,” woven upon it, and none are genuine without. 


ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE.—W. D. & H. O. WILLS 

rm the Trade and the Public that this TOBACCO is now put up by them in ONE- 

OUNCE PACKE ‘T'S, in addition to other sizes, the Label being a ‘ac-simileof that 
used for the Two-Ounce Packets.—Holborn Viaduct, London, E. 


Thiscelebrated and mostdeliciousold mellow Spiritis the very CREAM of IRISH 
WHISKIES, is unrivalled. caer’, pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac 
Brandy. Note the Red Seal, Pink Label, andCork branded ** Kinahan’s. LL. Whisky.” 
Wholesale Depot, 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET.OXFORD STREET, W. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 


K. © DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts. and 


ndiments, so long and om 
Portman Square).and 1s Trinity Street, London. S. 

ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 


ebrated Sauce are pestiontacty requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed ** Elizabeth Lazenby." 


JOHN BURGESS & SON’S 


ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR ESSENCE OF 


ANCHOVIES AND ANCHOVY PASTE 


HAVE BEEN MANUFACTURED ONLY BY — FOR MORE THAN ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS A 
107 STRAND (CORNER OF SAVOY shinies. LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN BURGESS & SON'S.” 


“A BOON TO HUMANITY.”"—MepicaL Review. 
E s I E, 
The only Effervescing Saline recommended by the Medical Press and Faculty. 


Cools, and Vitalizes the Blood, gives instant beg in Sickness, Headache, 
. Nausea, and is invaluable for and all Bilious Aftections. ant 


See Paper in England. 
In Bottles, 1s. each, from Chemists and Grocers. 


Orchard t, 
Glass (De la Bastie’s Patent). 


Introduced and prepared by KINMOND & CO., Leamington. 
823 
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ARACAS COCOA, 
LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. F 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.""— Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. 


GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE, 
11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
Directors, 
Chairman—ARCHIBALD HAMILTON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—G. J. SHAW LEFEVRE, Esq., M.P. 


Halse Berens, M. Hi 
ry Bonham-Carter, Kught Hon. John Hie Hubbard, MP. 

Wm. Curtis, kaa. Frederick H. Janson. 

Charles F. Beaumont W. Lubbock, 

Francie Hart Bae John B. Martin, > 

Alban bbs, Esq. illiam Steven, e 

John G. Talbot, Esq., MP. 
M.P. Henry Vigne, Esq. 


Manager of Fire Department_F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 


Share Capital at up and invested...........+++ 
Total Funds oo 
Total Annual Income upwards of ry) 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer should be renewed at the Head Office, or 
with the Agents, on or before July 9. 


[HE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, for 
FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, a.D. 1720. 
Orrice—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
Parliament 


W8ST-END AGENTS—Messrs, GRINDLAY & CO., 55 Street, S.W. 
Governor—ROBERT GILLESPIE,Esq. | Sub-Governor_EDWARD BUDD, Esq. 
Deputy-Governor—MARK WILKS COLLET, Esq. 

Arbuthnot, 
William Thomas Brand. Esq. Charles Lyall, " 
ge William Carapell, 
L 
nis Monek Gib Esa. 
Howard Gilliat, E: David 
ry Goschen. 
Edwin Gower, b> 
A. C. Guthrie, William B. Wateon, Esq. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
is to Persons that the renewal for Premiums 
due at Midsummer = to be deli wad hat Amurances on which the Premium shail 
remain unpaid after Fifteen from the said Quarter-day void. 
with moderate of Premium. 
DEPARTMENT. 


without in profits. 
of the the quin quoanial sluation to December 3!, 
Py Heport on the quing' 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet London. 


vested assets on D ber 31, 1875 


for the past year ...... Oasis 

Amount paid on death to December lax 10,743,164 
Reversionary us allotted for the five years-ended 3tst 

December, 1874 662,104 


Aggregate 5,523,138 
Gnelading are about 4 per cent. on the Annual 
ATTENTION is po called to the NEW (REVISED and REDUCED) RATES of 
PREMIUM the 
e Rates fo: ING 


will be found LOWER than heretofore. 
Forms of pri proposal. &c.. will be sent on to the Uttice 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803. 


1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 & 17 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
Pasnentesageinst Ties on Property in all partsof the world at moderate rates of premium. 
Prompt and li settlement of claims. 
Feliie Sifing due at Midsummer should be renewed before July 9, or the same will 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manaver. 
PHEeNIxX FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTanLisHE pb 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all partsof the World. 


GEORGE WM. LOVEL 
BROOMFIELD.” } Secretaries. 


LONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 


Eeq. 
Curgy Oprice—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


EXCHANGE .ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
Royal Exchange, London, June 21, 1876. 


The Court of Directors of the Corporation of the ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
re give Notice, thata GENERAL COURT of the said Sia will be holden at the 
Office at the xchange, on im? 28th of June instant, for determini 
agreed to at a General Court held this 4 


* That a Dividend be made of Sixteen Pounds per cent. on the Capital Stock of the 
Corporation, for the Half-year ending at Midsummer, 1876.” 

The said Ballot will commence at One o'clock, and close at Two o'clock in the afternoon 

patie E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


"THE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833, 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Heap Orricke— NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Brascues in Edinburgh, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Hong 
Carrent Accounts are kent at the Head Office on the Terms with London Bank 


NiNk PrizE MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


BURROW’S 


MALVERN 
WATERS. 


(PUREST) 
London : 110 Cannon St., E.C.; and Vichy Waters Depot, 27 Margaret St., Regent St., W. 
LIVER TONIC (GEORGE & WELCH'’S).—This 


from its stimulating alterative, — pro} 
popularity. It proves invaluable in indigestion. 
jy Affections. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle. To "ro be ha had of a or of 


GEORGE & WELCH, Worcester, Proprietors of the Dantalion Os 


DINNEFORD's S PURE FLUID 

he best Remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
GOUT, wa INDIGESTION, and the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants.—17% New Bond Street, and of all Chemists. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. — See 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JUNE. New Edition, now ready. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 
MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for JUNE. New Edition, now ready. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AlIl the Books 
in Circulation oron Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtai 
with the least ible Cw by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTO: 
ARCADE, MANCHESTER, and from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, Tanitod, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, according to the supply required, All 
the best New s, English, French, German, Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications, post 
ACl of Books offered for Sale at Reduced Prices may 
60 ligation 
BOOTHS. "S$, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London. 


Founded in Ra. the PRINCE of WALES. President THOMAS 
pages ne Esq. Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, 
s Lamang. ptions, £3 a year,or £2 with Entrance Fee of £6; Member- 
ship. £36 1%. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country,and Ten to Town, Members. Reading- 
room open from Ten to Half-past Six. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, an atnnanomal will be om, viz.: 
eed gad 88, 91, 255, 256, and 611 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 


published, post free for 2 Stamps. 
Will AMS & ‘NORGATE'S ORIENTAL CATALOGUE. 
Books on the Languages, Li Liesetare, Antiquities, Religion, &c., of the East. 
Works in Fifty Languages ar Very complete in Sanscrit, Arabic, Periam, Zend, 
WILLIAMS & 14 Henrietta Covent Garden, London ; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
Just published, Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
CIPLES of PLUTOLOGY. By Worpswortn Donts- 
THORPE, Esq. 
On Failures of Political Economy—II. Characters and of Plu- 
tology Methe Data—V. Combination—VI. Promi nent Elements 
ix: ‘ne Laws of Value—X. Clafsification—XI. Essay on Capital. 
WILLIAMS & NorRGATE, 4 Henrietta Street, Covent atm, London ; and 
South Frederick Street, Edinburg 
At all Booksellers, 1 small vol. 3s. 6d. 

ie B. C GUIDE to DENMARK, SWEDEN, and 

NORWAY. With Vocabulary in Five Most ” to 
the summer tourist.”—Times. Also favourably reviewed in Fifteen ing Journals, 

HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co., Paternoster Row, and 112 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.° 
Now ready, 1 vol. small post 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
NEW WORLD TRAGEDIES from Old World Life; with 
other Poems. By Jonn M. Leavitt, D.D. 
London: Low, MarstTox, SEARLE, & Crown 
AMPSON rom. | Buildings, 


Ready, each 1s. 


RUGBY SCHOOL.—Remarks and Judgment of Vice-Chancellor 

Malins in Dr. Hayman's Case, with Preface J. Hayman. 

from Minute Book of Governing Body, with Comments, Edi ited by S. R. TOwNSHEND eo 
ARTHUR H. Moxos, 21 Paternoster Row. And all Booksellers. 


Just published, fep. 8vo. 


M* DREAM and VERSES MISCELLANEOUS. By 


WALLACE HERBERT. 
London: R. WASHBOURNR, 18 Paternoster Row. 


low ready, 5s. 
PHILOSOPHY and its FOUN DATION; with an Appeal to 
Scriptural Psychology. 
London : SIMPKTN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


GA BRIEL OCONROY. 
“ The evidences of the author's ey erpndin powers and brilliancy are incidental, but they 


SS most people will persevere with the book to the 
Times 


mely elever passages.” — Globe. 
“The ta not Taking i in amusement and variety. It is Bret Harte.”"—Atheneum. 


Aberdeen : JOHN ADAM. 


and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 
At Sper cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For termote boageeed ween. 
PR ee yn of the day on a the Branches of the Bank, free of 
amd Purchases effected in'British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
an in 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. - - 
Interest drawn, and ras Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every am < of aud Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
ae INMAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 


rect prepared to of LOANS on DEBEN- 
TURES, to a limited sable alt Three and Interest at Five per 
@nnum, pay! ~year on June 30 to 
eddresscti to the SECRETARY, Company's Office. 
By Order of the Board, 
W. G. LINDSAY, Secretary. 
Tower Buildings, Water Street, Liverpool. 


Ir SAFES and WENHAM LAKE ICE.—The WENHAM 
pas ICE COMPANY'S celebrated ICE (in Town or Country), Ice Water Pitchers, 
Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, PRIZE EEDAL and NEW REF RIGE- 


rons, fitted with Water Tanks and Filters. and all modern improvements, can be 
obtained only.at the sole Office, the WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY. 12: 125 Strand, London 
(corner of Savoy Street). Lists post free. 


BEET E HARTE'S NEW NOVEL. 


ede Conroy,’ a novel in keeping with the best of the eg type; but having 
local force of sentiment entirely its own.” —Liverpool Alb 


OW READY. 


“ The novel-reader who is fond of a a mystery will have ity of scope for his 
genius in * Gabriel Conroy.’ "—Court Jou: ste ound att 


A T ALL LIBRARIES. 
GABRIEL CONROY. By Brer HaRrTE. 3 vols. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
Crown 8vo. pp. 8%, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
(THE MODERN PLAYMATE, With 600 Illustrations. 
“That staunch and genial friend to boys and their sports, the Rev. J. G. Wood, seems 
to have a high opinion of La Crosse, and in his admirable holida: yi book, * The Modern Play- 
mate,’ he has pointed out many features in the Canadian game w! ch render it in so some 
i A to the kindred sports of racquets, fives, hockey or bandy, and especially ioot- 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 
published, 8vo. Is. 
(CHURCH IN NOVATIONS ; an a Examination and Plea for 


Tolerance: a Letter to the Most Reverend bishop of Canterb F 
Honsox. Chaplain, Faversham. 
MoyTaGU PicKERING, 196 Piccadilly, W. 


fer te 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS for 
ra in the Forte se Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded to 
_by the 4th and B 6th July. 


JoHN Albemarle Street. 


. now ready, 1s.; post free, ls. 2d. 
SCRIBNER'S “ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for JULY. 


Published on June 30, prieg 2s. 6d 
THE 
NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
For JULY. 
of the 
Sir CHARLES YOUNG, Bart. contributes to THE NEW | 
QRARTERLY for July a pt NOVELETTE ; and Miss C. BLACK a let of Audubon. 
RY. Nighi 


Major W. W. KNOLLYS contributes a Pa 


DISASTERS IN AFGHANISTAN" and Mr. J. W. 


Mr. RICHARD JEFFERIES writes 
MODERN AGRICULTURE ; and Mr. C. E 
OF THE LAST GENERATIO. 


Mr. JOHN LATOUCHE contributes a Paper entitled “ THE 


TOURIST IN PORTUG. 


upon “OUR 


YNS CARR one upon 


n “THE SPIRIT of 


OT BROWNE upon “A WIT 


THE NEW QUARTERLY likewise contains the usual Editorial 
Article on CURRENT LITERATURE and CURRENT CRITICISM. 


LONDON : WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, WARWICK HOUSE, 
PATERNOSTER ROW. 


L’ART: 
A WEEKLY ARTISTIC REVIEW. 
Redacteur en Chef—M. EUG. VERON. 
Director for England—Mr. J. COMYNS CARR. 


L’ART is published Weekly in Paris, and is richly Illustrated with Etchings and 
Engravings by the most eminent living Artists. 


It is the intention of the Proprietors of L’ ART to establish an international com- 
munity in matters of Art, and to promote among the different nations of Europe 
and in America a knowledge of what is highest in the Art product of the time, 
irrespective of the nationality of the artist. 


With this object in view L’ART devotes special attention to the subject of 
English Art, and publishes every year concurrent Reviews of the Salon and Royal 
Academy, profusely Illustrated by Sketches and Engravings of the principal works 
exhibited. 

SUBSCRIPTION : 
For One Year, £5 8s.; for Three Months, 27s. 


L’ART may be obtained of all the London Booksellers, or Subscriptions may be 
sent to the Publisher, M. A. BALLUE, at the Librairie de L’Art, 3 Rue de la Chaussée 
d’Antin, Paris. 


On June 29, No. CXCIX. price Is. 
(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JULY. 
trations by George Du Maurier and H. Allingham. 


yith Illus- 


Co: 


INTENTS : 
CARITA. With an Illustration. Chapter 4. The Three Charities. & 
Home. Chapter 6. The Consultation. ies. Chapter 5. Coming 


HORACE’S ART OF CONDUCT. 

THOUGHTS OF AN OUTSIDER: INTERNATIONAL PREJUDICES. 
A LADY’S VISIT TO THE HERZEGOVINIAN INSURGENTS. 

A DELIGHTFUL WOMAN. 

THE REV. ADAM CAMERON'S VISIT TO LONDON. Chapters 14, 
MERVAUNEE. In Two Parts. PartI. With an Illustration. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Wagner at Bayreuth. 

The Stuart Portraits of Washington. 

A Providence. 

‘The R ver Mosel and its Old Roman Poet. 
The Bride of the Rhine. 


The World's 
Bric-d-Brac. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Now ready, 1s.; post free, Is. 2d. 
T. NICHOLAS (Illustrated Magazine). Part IX. for 


—S8T. NICHOLAS will contain the concluding Chapters of 


and the Countess,” and 


There will be some Fourth of July Poems and Stories, ronan. 28 


Nora Perry ; and, among many ot 


other good thi 
Rideing, Aug a Story by Susan Coolidge, called Flow | the Stor ‘ks Came and Weat.” 


rd Paper of the * Windsor Cast! 
Boston 


Turret-Shi 


FREDERICK Warne & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


(THE ARCHITECT, Weekly Art Journal, of June 24, 


Celebrated E wing, by Mare Antonio, of “ The 
M of the on Greek Art, George 
Sand as an Art One American A: xtures. Pain‘ China, E 


Art, Sir Gilbert Scott 
Strand, W.C. 


ting on 
on Thirteentn. ~Contury Work. by post, 


LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE and PROVINCIAL 


HOTELS.—See THE BUILDER of this Week for View of House in the eet 
Discussions at Conference—Greek 


Newcastle Station Hotel—Full of 
Utility and Progress in Architec 


and 
+ by post, 44d. 


page And all Newsmen. 


Now ready, Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 15s. 


FOOD AND DIETETICS 


and Therapeutically considered. 


By F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.B.S. 
uy’s Hospital. 


Physi: sician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, G 


” 


d work of 


—Lancet. 
“ A book of merit.” Practitioner. 


“ Very and exhaustive throughout. 


“A Work with which every educated inan ought tomake himself familiar. "Chemical News. 


J. & A. CHURCHILL, AND SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. & CO. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 12s. 


[Stan UNDER the By Major R. D. 
gal Staff Corps. 


“The style is lively 
ous.” — Daily Ne 

“ The narrative will be entirely new to the 
great majority of readers and will oe found 
of absorbing interest."’"—Standard. 

“Full of valuable matter and earnest re- 
search. It should be remembered that no one 
can adequately understand the rationale of 
Christianity as an intermediate religion who 
has not studied the bases of both Judaism and 
of the most recent ot con three higher creeds, 

ahometanism.”’— How: 

“ A work, undertaken ina thoroughly sei- 


entific spirit, which promises when complete 
to be avaluable contribution to our know- 

ledge of one of the most important move- 
ments in the religious history of mankind. 
2 is strictly the of the 

at is trace 

This volume a ght upon upon 
the tendeney and incidence 
rule, and will serve to the feeling 
delight with which all friends of humanity 
look forward tot 
of the last vestiges of ‘this scandal upon Euro- 
pean civilization.” — English Independent. 


London, Loxnemans & Co. 


MR. HINCHLIFF’S TRAVELS ROUND THE WORLD. 
In medium 8vo. with 14 Illustrations on Wood, price 21s. 


VER the SEA and FAR AWAY; being 


a Narrative of 


Wanderings round the World. By T. W. Hixcuuirr, M.A. F.R.G.S. Pre- 


sident of the Alpine Club. 
“One of the _maatod admirable books of travel 


of the season. 
“ It would be ditficult to find dull page 
from beginuing to end of the vo! 
rting and ‘News. 
“ Everywhere the author shews himself an 


No. III. July 1, 1876) price 3s.; Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 


} IND: a Quarterly Review of Psychology and Pitosph. | 
y 


1. THE ORIGIN AND MEANING OF GEOMETRICAL AXIOMS 
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[On Monday. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IX ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE. 
Now ready at every Library, 3 vols. 


MASTER OF RIVERSWOOD. 


A NOVEL. 


By Mrs. ARTHUR LEWIS. 


The Spectator says: “ This is a novel of unusual excellence....... -Mrs. Lewis 
does not allow us to grow Weary ; sbe always writes vigorously, and shows on occa- 
sion both humour and eloquence....... The Close of the story is admirably pathetic, 
coves * The Master of Riverswood’ teaches a great lesson with much power.” 

The Academy says: “ Madame Arnaud, fascinating, though falee, is very 
cleverly drawn ; and in Rochefort Longley Mrs, Lewis has given us a lovable and 
noble hero, w ho, even when the cup of happiness had twice been dashed from his lips 
by tbe very women who seemed to offer it, could still believe in woman ,and shrank 
from all that would degrade her.. ..Her : aim is undeniably good.” 

The Daily News says: “ Nora's life i in the Chateau St. Pierre is so graphi- 
cally described that, painful as it is, it is full of interest, because it is evidently 
copied from the life...... When the writer is on ground she knows she describes it 
well, and with @ quantity of detail which assists the reader in forming a distinct 
material picture.” 

The Standard says: “ Not often, in these weary days of book-making, do we 
meet with a novel in which the characters both of hero and heroine are so clearly 
and consistently worked out to the last as in the story before us...... The author, 
though writing with unnsual vigour and outspoken plainness, never loses a certsin 
womanly grace refinement, which gives a charm to every incident of her 
romantic story...... She is equally at home both in Paris and London; she is a 
capital French scholar,and her quiet pictures of life in the gay city have about 
them a freshness and vivacity rarely attained by any but a native. ‘ The Master of 
Riverswood’ will, therefore, soon become a favourite with all who relish and enjoy 
a good style, a well-contrived plot, and a sound moral.” 

The New Quarterly says: ‘‘ We have barely space to express our admira- 
tion of this novel, and our belief that it must achieve something more than a passing 
popularity........ Her story is clever and interesting, her style correct and easy, 
and she is very much in earnest in the picture she draws and the warning she offers. 
oeseccee The author knows how to be pathetic without affectation, serious without 
dulness, inexorably true to the right, and discerning of the wrong without a touch 
of harshness. The latest novel of the quarter is the best.” 

Public Opinion says: “ This isa novel very much above the average, ~ 
on account of its plot and the general character and style of the writing...... 
authoress leaves us in no doubt as to her views upon morality, and few readers ba 
fail to be benefited by a perusal of the work...... We wish we could say the same of 
every story...... but as we cannot, we feel all the more pleasure in according to our 
authoress the merit that this story really deserves,” 

The Scotsman says: “The author of ‘The Master of Riverswood’ deals 
freshly and powerfully with a well-worn subject........While there is not about the 
book the least assumption of a sermonizing tone, it very forcibly conveys a moral 
lesson that is too often lost sight of in fiction.” 

The Leeds Mercury says: “A cleverly-written novel...... The close of the 
story is dramatic enough to satisfy the most fastidious critic........We have no 
doubt we shall hear of Mrs. Lewis again.’ 

The Sussex Daily News says: “‘ Always represents vice as vicious, virtue 
as noble ; and the agony and remorse which she so powerfally depicts as the result 
of wrong-doing are more calculated to have a deterrent effect than anything we 
have seen in a novel for a long time. ‘The Master of Riverswood’......is written 
with an ability above the average.” 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, AT EVERY 


LIBRARY. 
SECOND EDITION OF 


JABEZ EBSLEIGH, M.P. By Mrs. Emoart, 


Author of “‘The Curate’s Discipline,” “ Meg,” “Kate RKandal’s Bargain,” 
&c. 3 vols. Sls. 6d, 


WHAT OLD FATHER THAMES SAID. 


By Courts NELson. 3 vols. 3ls, 6d. 


FRANK AMOR. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
THE DAYS of his VANITY. By Sypyey 


GRUNDY. 3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 


THE RING of PEARLS; or, His at Last. 


By JERROLD Quick. 2 vols. 21s. 


GILMORY. By Pua@se ALLev. 


price 31s. 6d. 


LLANTHONY 


graphical Sketch of his Life and Adventures. 
HEKD LL.B., Cantab. 3 vols. dls. 6d. 


TOO FAIR TO GO FREE. By Henry Kay 


Wittovensy. 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 


3 vols. 


COCKLEWIG : an Autobio- 


By the Rev. STEPHEN SHEP- 


PENELOPE’S WEB: 


Witurep. 3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 


YE OUTSIDE FOOLS; or, Glimpses Inside 


the Stock Exchange. By Erasmus Pinto, Broker. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PUBLIC OPINION says: * Written in a clever, cynical, and incisive style, and thoroughly 
exposes the rigs and tricks of the Stock Exchange. One advantage of a perusal will be that 
those who allow themselves to tos plundered w. 80 quite consciously. The volume as @ 
whole is extremely in! 


SO SINKS the DAY-STAR: the Story of 


Two Lovings and a Liking. By James Keira. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


a Story. By Louis 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 
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The Saturday Review. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 


CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


MANUALS OF HEALTH. 
Now ready. 
ON PERSONAL CARE of HEALTH. By the late 


BE, A. Parkks, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of ve Hygiene in the Army 
Medical School, Netley. Fep. 8vo. limp cloth, 1s. 

“The for Christian Knowledge has conferred a very poor 
cipally on those who have much intercourse with the poor, but Ineldentaily 
persons in all fam by the publication of this little manual on personal op ob heel cathe 

a 
“Certain! of the most useful books the Society has yet published.” —Anglish Mechanic. 
“The f Prometiog Christian Knowledge hae more in har- 
mony with its title than the Dublication of these Manuals of Health. '—Public H: 


The following Volumes are in preparation: 
FOOD. By Axsert J. Bernays, Professor of Chemistry 


at St. Thomas’s Hospital. 


HEALTH and OCCUPATION. By B. W. Ricnarpson, 
Eeq., M.D., F.R.S. 


WATER, AIR, and DISINFECTANTS. .By W. Nori 
Esq., King’s College. 


MANUALS OF ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


Fep. 8vo. each volume containing 128 pp. with Illustra~ 


Now ready. 
PHYSIOLOGY. Ly F. Le Gros Crank, F.R.S., St. 


Thomas's Hospital. 


GEOLOGY. By the Rev. T. G. Bonner, M.A., F.G.S., 


Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


CHEMISTRY. Atzert J. Bernays, Professor of 


Chemistry, St. Thomas's Hospital. 


ASTRONOMY. By W. H. Cnrrstiz, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge, the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 


BOTANY. By Rosert Bentizy, Professor of Botany 
Society. 


in King’s College, London, and to the Pharmaceutical 


ZOOLOGY. By Atrrep Newron, M.A., F.R.S., Pro- 


fessor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy in the University of Cambridge. 
“Thi tai t t of information, lucidly put together b; hi thorough 
masters of the suljects coneeraing wh Mich they to treat." Graphic. 
“ We should say that no better On elementary science cou id. be written, the LL 
f their euthore as being well by the sof the wor 


tation o! men of science 
In preparation. 
MINERALOGY. By P. Heatucore Wrnpnam, M.A., 


Merton College, Oxford. 


MATTER and MOTION. By J. Crerk Maxwett, 
a Trinity College, Cambridge, University Professor of Experimental 


CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. By the Rev. H. P. Gurney, 


M.A., Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. 


THE WORK of the SPECTROSCOPE. By R. A. 


Proctor, Esq. 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE SERIES. 


MORAL DIFFICULTIES CONNECTED with the 
BIBLE. Being the Boyle Lectures for 1871. the Ven. Archdeacon 
Hessey. First Series. Post 8vo. cloth boards, 1 3. 


MORAL DIFFICULTIES CONNECTED with the 


BIBLE. Being the Boyle Lectures for 1872. By the Ven. Archdeacon 
Hessey. Second Series. Post 8yvo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


PRAYER and RECENT DIFFICULTIES ABOUT 


IT, &c. The Third Series of Moral Difficulties Connected with the Bible, 
being the Boyle Lectures for 1873. By the Ven. Archdeacon Hussey. Post 
8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
Iti aggeration to state that, since the days of Butler and Davison, Christian 
ved masterly Aor than this yeofound and ogical 
mayer by Archdeacon Hessey.”"—Standard. 


MIRACLES. By the Rev. E. A. Lirroy, M.A., 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Durham. Crown Sro, cloth boards, 


HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS of the OLD TES- 


TAMENT. By the Rev. G. ee! Camden Professor of Ancient 
History, Oxford. Post 8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 


CAN WE BELIEVE in MIRACLES? By G. 
WanrINGTON, of Caius College, Cambridge. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE SERIES. 
( Continued.) 


THE MORAL TEACHING of the NEW TESTA- 
MENT, Viewed as Evidential to its Historical Trath. By the Rev. C. A. Row. 
Post 8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


“ It is quite clear and simple, clear as the teaching of truth ought always to be, and so simple 
that the the caleurned can read and understand it all." Record. 


THE STORY of CREATION, as told by Theology 


and Science. By the Rev. T. S. ACKLAND, Vicar of Balne, near Selby, York- 
shire. Post 8vo. cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


THE SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE of CREATION, 
with Reference to Religious Nihilism and Modern Theories of 
By the Rev. T. R. Birks, Professor of Moral Philosophy, Vicar of Holy 
Trinity, Cambridge; Hon. Canon of Ely, &c. Post 8vo. cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


“ In this witherixg exposure of the follies and contradictions of the modern school of * Posi- 
tive Philosophers,’ Birks bas do done good service to the Church of Christ.” —ock. 


EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY (a VIEW of the). 
In Three Parts. By WitiiamM Patey, D.D., late Archdeacon of Carlisle. 
New Edition, with Notes, Preface, and Appendix, by the Rev. E, A. Lirron, 


M.A. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 
PALEY’S NATURAL THEOLOGY. Revised to 


Harmonize with Modern Science. By Mr. F. Lt Gros Ciark, F.R.S., Presi- 
dent of the Royal wae athe of Surgeons of England, &c. Post 8vo. with 
Illustrations, cloth boards, 48, 

~The C Christian Evidence Committee of the for Promoting Christian Knowledge 


have done a useful work in issui Paley's Nerurel revised by Mr. F. 
Clark, so ne to harmonise wih be 


THE REASONABLENESS of PRAYER. By the 


Rev. P. Onstow, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford, and Rector of Upper Sapey, 
Hereford. Post 8vo. paper cover, 8d. 


THOUGHTS on the FIRST PRINCIPLES of the 
POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY, considered in Relation to the Constitution of 
the Human Mind. By BenJamIn SHaw, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Post 80. limp cloth, 8d. 


THE ANALOGY of RELIGION: Dialogues founded 
upon “Butler’s Analogy of 


H. R. Hucxty, M.A., 
St. John’s College, —* one of the Masters at Merchant Taylors’ ‘School. 
Post 8vo. cloth 


THOUGHTS on the BIBLE. By the Rev. W. Gresiey, 
M.A., Prebendary of Lichfield and Vicar of Boyne Hill, Maidenhead. Post 
8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


“ But in youlity dn book, while enyevtennling and simple in form, is a text-book by means 
of which the ca’ lers of our day may be irresistibly answered.”—John Bull. 


WHEN was the PENTATEUCH WRITTEN? By 
GEORGE WARINGTON, B.A., Author of “Can we Believe in Miracles?” &c. 
Post 8vo. cloth boards, Is. 6a. 


“ A thorough! _ More we cannot add, except that the work sheuld be in the 


THE THEORY of PRAYER; with Special Reference 
to Modern Thought. By the Rev. W. H. " KARSLAKE, M .A., Assistant-Preacher 
at Lincoln’s Inn, Vicar of Westcott, Dorking; late Fellow and Tator of 
Merton College, Oxford. Post 8vo. limp cloth, Is. 


“ A carefully-written work in which some of the difficulties attendant the exercise of 
prayer by the believer are very effectively dealt with. This little volume an important 
badition to the the Christian E Evidence series. series.” —Rock, 


WHAT HAS CHRISTIANITY DONE for the 
POORER CLASSES? Three Lectures delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, on the Evenings of Tuesdays, November 24, December 1, and Decem- 
ber 8, 1874. By the Rev. J. Hannag, D.C.L., Prebendary of Chichester, and 
Vicar of Brighton. Post 8vo. paper cover, 4d. 


MODERN SCIENCE and NATURAL RELIGION: 
an Essay read before the Church Congress, at Brighton, and now submitted te 
the Tenbers of the British Association who listened to the Presidential 
Address at Belfast. By the Rev. C. PrircHarD, M.A., F.R.S., ope 
Savilian Professor of Astronomy in the University of Oxford. Revised and 
Enlarged Edition, post 8vo. paper cover, 2d. 


MAN’S ACCOUNTABLENESS for his RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF: a Lecture delivered at the Hall of Science, on Tuesday, April 2, 
1872. By the Rev. Dante Moore, Incumbent of Holy Trinity, Paddington. 
Post 8vo. paper cover, 3d. 


LOCKE on the EXISTENCE of GOD. Post 8vo. 


paper oover, 3d. 


ot} THE CREDIBILITY of MYSTERIES: a Lecture 


delivered at St. George’s Hall, Ta Place. By the Rev. DanreL Moore, 
M.A. Post Svo. paper cover, 3d. 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. Intended chiefly for the 


Young. By Archbishop WHATELY. 18mo. cloth, 1s. 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. Intended chiefly for the 


Young. By Archbishop WHATELY. 12mo. paper cover, 4d. 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE in a VERY SMALL 
COMPASS. By J. W. Surru, Esq., B.C.L., Q.C., Author of “ A Summary of 
the Law of Christ,” &c. 32mo. paper cover, 1d. 


A Variety of Tracts on the Christian Evidences, a List of which will be forwarded on application. 


LONDON : 


77 GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C.; 
4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.: 


AND 48 PICCADILLY, W. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & COS NEW BOOKS. 


On Monday, June 26, 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


AUGUSTUS RAYMOND MARGARY’S 


JOURNEY from SHANGAE to BHAMO, and DACK to MANWYNI’. 
Edited from his Journals and Letters, with a brief Biographical Preface ; « 
Concluding Chapter by Sir RurHERFORD ALCock, K.C.B. A Steel Portrait 
engraved by C. H. Jeens, and a Route Map. 


Sir RuTHERFORD ALcock, in his concluding chapter, says: “A very 
cursory through the pages will suffice to show how much may be 
learned from the perusal of the whole narrative. The physical geography, 
climate, and scenery, are all noted with no less vivacity and care than the 

litical condition of the several districts which pass under his observation. 

‘othing escapes him........The information Mr. Margary has afforded 
throughout the pages of his journal will make it a work of special interest 
and permanent value.” 


DPISESTABLISHMENT ; or, a Defence of 


the Principle of a National Church. By George Harwoop, M.A. 8vo. 
price 12s. 

“ The book is decidedly able, and a valuable addition to the defensive 
literature of Establishment.”—Pall Mall Gacette. 

“* Temperately written, logically argued, giving due weight to every con- 
sideration that can be urged either for or against disestablishment, it cannot 
fail to carry home to the mind of every unprejudiced reader a conviction 
that the Established Church is absolutely necessary for the well-being of 
England, and that no other form of religious organisation could fill her 
place.”—Globe. 


FIFTY YEARS of MY LIFE. By Gzorce 


Tuomas, Earl of ALBEMARLE. Second Edition, enlarged, 3 vols. Svo. with 
Portrait of the First Earl, engraved by Jeens, 25s. (Yow ready. 

“ The whole book retains its interest from first to last........ Few men 
have seen so much of men and manners in so many parts of the world, and 
to none has it been given to relate impressions of a busy life in so 
gentle and cheery a spirit.” — Times. 

“ These reminiscences have the charm and flavour of personal experience, 
and they bring us into direct contact with the persons they describe.” 

Edinburgh Review, 

“ A thoroughly delightfal book of its kind.”—Saturday Review. 


(THE KINEMATICS of MACHINERY : 


of Machines. By F. Revuieapx. Translated and edited by 
A. B. W. Kennepy, C.E., Professor of Civil Engineering in University 
College, London. Medium 8vo. with 450 Illustrations, 21s, (This day. 


FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE; or, Physical 


Speculations on a Future State. By Professor BALFourR STewakr, F.R.S., 
aml Professor P. G. Tarr, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ We may or may not be able to understand or accept the subtle theory 
by which they endeavour to establish an alliance between systems which 
are often supposed to be antagonistic; but it is a sufficient reason for 
inviting the respectful attention of our readers to this remarkable book, 
that men thoroughly versed in natural science should have made the effort, 
and, at least to their own satisfaction, should have suceesded.”— Guardian. 


ROSE TURQUAND. By Extice Horxrs. 


2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 

“ The tone of the book is pure and healthy thronghout........The chief 
merit, however, is in the character of the heroine, which is drawn with a 
firm, clear touch, and is very noble, while thoroughly feminine, and not 
withont a slight touch of humour.”— Academy. 

“ Rose Turquand isa noble heroine, and the story of her sufferings and 
of her sacrifice is most touching. The tone of the book is very noble, the 
ideal of its author is very grand.”— Standard. 


DIGEST of the LAW of EVIDENCE. 


A By J. Firzjames STEPHEN, Q.C. Crown 8vo. 6s. (On Monday. 


MAN in the IMAGE of GOD, and other 
Sermons. 


. _Preached in the Chapel of the Magdalen, Streatham, 1874-76. 
By H. G. Roprnsoy, M.A., Prebendary of York. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
(This day. 


SOME REASONS of OUR CHRISTIAN 


HOPE. Hulsean Lectures for 1875. By the Rev. E. T. VavuGnay, M.A., 


Hector of Harpenden. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. (This day. 
“ Unquestionably an able and candid defence of the accepted beliefs of 
Christianity.”—Scotsman. 


POEMS by JOHN MOULTRIE. New 


Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. each 7s, 


Vol. L—MY BROTHER'S GRAVE; DREAM of LIFE; 
and other Poems. With Memoir by the Rev. Prebendary COLERIDGE. 


Vol. II.—LAYS of the ENGLISH CITURCH ; and other 
Poems. With Notices of the Rectors of Rugby. By M. H. Bioxam, 
F.R.A.S. (This day, 


HUGH CRICHTON’S ROMANCE. By 


CHRISTABEL R. COLERIDGE. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 
(This day. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS for SCHOOLS 


and FAMILIES. By CHAktorre M. Yoncr, Author of “ The Heir of 
Redclyffe.” Vol. IV. Gospel Times. Extra fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. [This day. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, Volume V., completing the Work. 


(THE NORMAN CONQUEST of ENGLAND; 


its Causes and its Results. By Epwarp A. Frreman, D.C.L., LL.D, 
THE EFFECTS of the NORMAN CONQUEST. §8vov. 21s. 

Vols. I—II.. THE PRELIMINARY HISTORY and the 
REIGN of EADWARD the CONFESSOR. Second Edition, 8vo. 36s. 


Vol. II. THE REIGN of HAROLD and the INTER. 
REGNUM. Second Edition, Svo. 21s. 


jol. IV. THE REIGN of WILLIAM the CONQUEROR, 


vo. 21s. 
MANUAL of COMPARATIVE PHI- 


LOLOGY, as applied to the Illustration of Greek and Latin Infiections, 
By T. L. PaprLion, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of New College, Oxford, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. (This day, 

“ The clearness of its general arrangement, the judgment shown in what 
is omitted as well as in what is given, and the fairness which marks the 
statement of rival theories, make it well fitted, on the whole, for the use of 
beginners in philology.”—Academy. 


GOPHOCLES.—AJAX. Edited, with English 


Notes, &c., by Professor LEw1s CAMPBELL and E. ABBOTT, ae a 2s, 
is day. 


GAKUNTALA: a Sanskrit Drama in Seven 


Acts. By KAuipisa. The Deva-Nagari recension of the Text, Edited, 
with Literal English Translations of all the Metrical Passages, Schemes of 
the Metres, and Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by MonreER WILLIAMS, 
D.C.L., Boden Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford. 8vo.2ls. [dna few days, 


BURK E.—THOUGHTS on the PRESENT 
DISCONTENTS: the Two Speeches on America. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by E. J. Payng, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, 
extra fep. Svo. 4s. 6d. This day. 


A 


OXFORD : PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


YHE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
of ANIMALS. By ALFRED Russe. WALLACE. With a study of the Rela- 
tions of Living and Extinct Faunas, as Elucidating the Past Changes of 
the Earth's Surface. 2 vols, medium 8vo. with Coloured Maps and numerous 
illustrations by Zwecker, 42s. (This day. 

** A masterly attempt to face the difficulties which beset any explanation 
of the strange and apparently capricious manner in which animal life is 
scattered over the world.”—Daily News. 

“The non-scientific reader need have no fears of finding in these pages 
nothing but dry details suitable only for the student ; on the contrary, the 
style is so flowing and the language so clear that the work may be enjoyed 
by any person of ordinary education ; whilst it must be read with atten- 
tion by everyone who is desirous of keeping up with the march of general 
knowledge in the present day.”—Field. 


he same Author. 


[HE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO; the Land 


of the Orang Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Travel, with 
Studies of Man and Nature. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo. with Maps and 
numerous Illustrations, 7s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to a THEORY of 


NATURAL SELECTION. New Edition, crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


“In the only important debate last session on our relations with Turkey, 
and in the course of which the threatening aspect of affairs in her Christian 
Provinces was earnestly insisted upon, nearly every speaker, official or 
other, quoted freely from the writings of Mr. Gifford Palgrave, as those of 
one who had a deeper insight into the Turkish character and Christian 
aspirations than any other on the subject.” 

Letter to the Times, January 14, 1876, 


BY W. GIFFORD PALGRAVE. 
ESSAYS on EASTERN QUESTIONS. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A YEAR'S JOURNEY through CENTRAL and EASTERN 
ARABIA. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, with Map, &c. 6s. 


(TELEGRAPH and TRAVEL: a Narrative 


of the Formation and Development of Telegraphic Communication between 
England and India, with Notices of the Countries traversed by the Lines. 
By Colonel Sir FrepExick C.B., K.C.S.1., British Commissioner 
for Settlement of the Perso-Baluch Frontier (187(-71), and Arbitrator iu 
the Perso-Afgian Boundary Question (1872-73). 8vo. with numerous 


Illustrations aut Maps, 21s. 
‘THE RUSSO-INDIAN QUESTION, 


Geographically, Strategically,.and Politically considered, with a Sketch of 
Central Asiatic Politics. By Captain F. Txencu, F.R.G.S. 8vo. with Map, 
price 7s, 6d. 


Monthly, Is. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. CCI. (for JULY). 
CONTENTS : 
1, BEETHOVEN AND HIS WORKS: aStudy. By Epwanp DANNREUTHER. 
2. MADCAP VIOLET. By Wituam Back, Author of “ A Princess of Thule,” 
&e. Chapters 24—26. 
3. QUAKERS AND QUAKERISM. By Hopkins. No, II. 
4. THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL: a Poem. 
5. ITALIAN ART AND LITERATURE BEFORE GIOTTO AND DANTE. 
By Epoarpo Fusco. II. 
6. HOW I WENT TO THE LEVEE. 
7. DULL SERMONS. By C. H. Grunpy. 
8. THE FAUST LEGEND. 
9. A LAST WORD ON THE BURIALS BILL. By MatrEw ARNOLD. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & ©O., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, June 24, 1876. 
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